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hinebes the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 
orms, $2.00 a Year. Office 2337 South Sixth St. Philadelphia. 
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BRAINSNERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ; 

It gives Vitality to the Insufficient Bodily or Mental Growth of Children; feeds the Brain 
and Nerves; prevents Fretfulness; Gives Quiet, Rest, and Sleep. An Ill-fed Brain learns no 
Lessons, and is excusable if Peevish. Restless Infants are cured in a few days, It is a cure 
for Nervousness and Debility. Physicians have prescribed 600,000 packages, For sale by 


Druggists, or by mail, $1.00. F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666. SIXT _Y. 
Columbia Bicycles. 


Thousands in daily use by ition! 
lawyers, ministers, editors, merchants, 
ete., ete. Send 8-cent stamp for ele- 
gantly illustrated 16-page catalogue to 

























a Desiring to 
introduce our paper entitled 
Noir into thousands of homes, where it 
ure taken, we make the suewins princely 
offer: upon receipt of sixty cents in postage stamps, 
‘we will send YOUTH for six months, and to each 




































THE POPE M’F’'G CO., person we will send, free, the by te wa 
661 Washington Street, ne Combination | 
brated ‘ 
__ Boston, Mass. Bodkins oven Dar, 
AT HOM E. “Me n, Women, Boys, and Girls ners, sue Darners, 5 2 
make 10 cts. to $2'an hour. New business; Betton Needies "These ot Wont Set 
wd ver advertised; no pe ddling; no hum- One Collar Button, One Microscopic 
bug. The Secret revealed and 15 samples, poateining the Lord's Prayer; it occu 
less than the eye of « fine needle, yet magnifying to 


worth $, to commence work on, free. Address 
MASON & CO., Montpelier, Vermont. 


» tis 
Leading Numbers: 14, 048, a 190, $33, 161. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


such an extent as to show the Lord's Prayer printed 
LARGE TYPE. One Beautiful Chi 
aS Shade, of variegated color and rich design 

any lamp, end is very handsome indeed. 
indo cella tal i A 


faved Thim 
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‘embroidered ith 

e Charm Kn 

ne Imitation 
Bins + this is entirely new, 

orted trom Paris. It ie be autifully colore 

Fetion ot a full-blown rose, with leaves and b 

omy about it to tarnish, and will wear for years. 

hace han Ladies? ’ Peart Shel! Neck 

his elegant composed of many 

aoe. pearl shells Y each end is a tassel, lik 

wise composed of the shells, and when worn the end: 
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Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York, Soe Mihtebs promd of this mpaguisoekt weshionn, 
ST Patterns for | Ke nsington, etc., 6 sam- a,'-¢) 44, inet ff =F Fete 
AMPING: ples ~~ foewres tions for indelible aper free. YOUTH is © large, 22-column Illus- 
stamping, 60 cts, . PARKER, Lynn, Mass. Literary and Family Paper, filled with bright 





‘and rkiing Stories, Sketches, Poems, Household 

Notes, Puzzies, Pictures, ete., in fact, everything to 
use and instruct the whole family circle. Address 

ZOUTH PUD'G 0O., 52 Doane Bt, Mass. 








1 New Type, and an ELEGANT 48-page, Gilt- 
ound FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, all 
for 15 cts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Ct. 
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BAKING POWDERS 


OF 
are made of Prof. Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, and are healthful and nutritious because they restor: 
to the flour the phosphates that were lost with the bran in the process of bolting. 

[he deficiency of the phosphates is a frequent source of ill health, and they are not only an 
important nutritive principle, but also an indispensable element in the construction of all the bodily 
tissues 

[hese Baking Powders have received the indorsement of the prominent Physicians of this and 
other countries, 


Baron Liepia, the world renowned German Chemist, said : 
“Tt is certain that the nutritive value of the flour will be increased ten per cent. by your inven 


The late. Dr. Samvugn Jackson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Pennsylvania, said : 

‘Your preparation, while it makes a light, sweet, palatable bread, restores to it the phosphate of 
lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance 
of a healthy state of the organization.” 

Che “Horsrorp ALMANAC AND Cook Book” sent free on application to the manufacturers, the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
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ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 
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BEATIY'S szcset ONLY $54 















= 33.00 
















FOR ONLY 
$59.00 Y i, @\ Regular Price $83 shin Men. 
aE Poe me MS 24 STOPS, beret ene dnt Manual Sub: 


is | Prepaid 


Bass, 16 ft. tone, 6 Bourdon, 16 ft. tone. 6 Saxaphone, 8 ft, 
tone, 7 Viol diGamba, 8 ft. tone. 8 Diapason, 8 ft, tone, 9 Viola 


Wil) 
pe Fi. Dolce, 4 ft, tone. 10 Grand Expre anton yme yi! French Horn, 8 ft, 
Me tone, 12 He arp Molian Vox Humana, M4 Ke’ cho, 
8 ft. tone, Julciana, 8 ft ind 16 Clarionet, 8 ct 
tone. 17 Voix Celeste, 8 ft. tone, 18 Violina, 


ft. tone. 19 Vox Jubilante, 8 ft, tone. 2 Peale 
i ft. tone. 21 Coupler Harmonique, 2 Orchestral 
i Forte. 23 Grand Organ Knee Stop. 24 Right Organ 

Organ ts is a Maasre »h of the organ-build- 
) alt ocx IT BEAL eUL IK APPEAR- 
rm ANCE, BEING ex a rLy LIKE ct IT. The Case 
m isof solid Walnut, profusely ornamented with 
mo hand-carving and expensive fancy veneers, (The 
Music Pocket is of the most beautiful design ex- 
tant. It is deserving of a piace in the million 
aire’s parlor, and would ornament 
the boudoir of a princess, 


FIVE SETS REEDS. 
Five Octaves, handsome appearance, 
——— It will not take the dirt or dust, It 
contains the Sweet VOIX CELESTE 
STOP, the famous French Horn Solo 
Combination, New Grand Organ 
» Right and Left Knee Stops, to con- 
trol the entire motion by the Knee, 
if necessary. Five (5) Sets of GOL 
EN TONGUE REEDS, as follows: a 
set of powerfua Sub bass Reeds; hn. 
of 3 Octaves of VOLX CELESTE 
setof FRENCH HORN REEDS, ond 

2 1-2 Cctaves each of regular 
. GOLDEN TONGUE Reeds, 
ES  Besicles all this, it is fitted 
up withan O ¢ AVE 
COUPLER, which 7 $ A 
the power of the instru- 
ment, Lamp Pande, 
«ket for Music, Beatty 
nt Stop Action, aleo 
> inding Board, &c , &e, 

It ha as & Sliding Lid and con- 
viently arranged Handles for 
moving The Bellows which 
are of the upright pattern, 
are made from the best quality 
of rubber cloth, are of great 
power, and are fitted up with 
stee! springs and the best qual- 
ity of pedal straps, The Pedals, 
instead of being covered with 
carpet, are polished metal of 
neat design, and never get out 
of repair or worn 


Special Ten-Day Offer, 
If you will remit me $59 and 
the annexed Coupon within 10 
days from the date hereof, I will 
box and ship you this organ with 
ore h, book, ete., exactly 
the same as | se'l for @88. You 
t lorder immediately, and 
in no case later than 10 days. 
One years 
test trial 
given and 
a full war- 
rantee for 
Six years. 


My" 


















































































Given 
under 
my hand 

— ! NEW STYLE No. 1215. and seal 
Height, 72ins., Depth, 2 ins., Length, 49 ins., Weight, boxed, about 400 Ibs. this 15th Day of May, 1883. 
: DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


Ss 


i ; On receipt of this Coupon and $59 in cash by Bank Draft 
i{ Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, Ex; 
: Rank, if forwarde 4 within 
to 
















paid, or by Check upon your 4 
ays trom the date hereof, I hereby agree to accept this Coupon for @24, as part paymer n my Celebrated 


| 24 Step - Parlor Organ, with bench, book, etc., providing the cash balance of 859 accompanies this cou 
: pon; and | will send you a receipted bill in full for $88, and box and ship you the Organ just as it isadvertised, 
: fully warranted for six years. Money refunded with interest from the date of remitta f not as represented 
: after one year’s use, (Signed) DANIBNI F. BEATTY. 

















FREICHT PREPAID. 455 furtner inducement for you, [provided yor i immediately, within the 
; le a REE eee 10 days), I agree to prepay freight on the above nm to your nearest railroad 
j Fy eight station, any point east of the Mississippi River, or that far on any going tof it This is a rare epper- 
: , coaiie to place an instrument, as it were, at your very door, all freight ;repai it manufacturer's wholesale 
ree | { Ho: *. Orde r now; nothing enyed by correspondence es 1} - sa aieeal lai 
nf nclosed finc > or ryan lve read your statement in is advertise 
4 4 w TO ORDER. ment and I order one on‘condition that it must prove ex 1s represented in every 
: iff particular, or! shall return it at the end of one year's use and demand the retu: noney, with interest 
| ; from the very moment I forwarded it, at six per cent., according to your offer tar ie very neneeta ular te give 





, State, Freight Station, and on what Raltlroad. (7! 1 to remit by Bank Draft, 








na Name, Post Office, Coun 
’ H I o ‘ ney Order, Registered Letter, Express prepaid, or by Bank ( mee k. You may accept by telegraph on last day 
; ( i; and remit by mail on that day, which will secure this special offer desire this mag nt instrument introduced 
4 


without delay, hence this special price, PROVIDING ORDER IS GIVEN IMMEDIATELY 


1 4g “sionfacturer" | DANTEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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i ‘PE ARLS Ne MOUTH | The Most Marvelous Invention of the Age, 
; |» The Wonderful Organette $5.50 





v EN WONDEUKS OF THE WORLD, 
were justly spoken of by Ancient ers. 
music loving world, this oRe ERFUL INST 
MENT, isin reality a MUSICAL WONDER, 
+ REED instrument and is constructed on the same 
rincipleas an ORGAN; wit 1 set of Reeds and 
Bellows, \t is automatic in its on; the perforations 
in along, flexible strip, ten s wide + several 
‘eet long, producing the effect I wh strip *i sents 
one or more tunes, and there is positively } MIT 
0 the variety of first class music which the w ON. 
DERFtUL ORGANETTE will produce. Upon it you 
an play any musicin a melodious and pleasing style. 
sim ple and difficult musical compositionsare produced 
rith masterly effect and 


0 Previous Musical Knowledge is Regu ured. 


It can be operated by the babe, young miss or grand 
“in the sere and ye liow leaf.” Merely turning the 
es the ~- a € rip, blows the bel- 
ows and produc esthe MOST EXC; LISITE MUSIC, 
20! %& lo:- aw —-! he music strips pass between the rollers and unde 
20: :0: bd the reeds, and as they move along, the bellows are in 
' BEAU r Y & FRAG RANCE | ponstant operation, As the perfora ions in the music 
strip come opposite the proper reeds they allow the 
0: a ee Se > air to passthrough, causing the reed to resound; the 
oe 205 a 201 # lo: 10 20: length of the note being gauged by the style or length 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY é lof the perforation in the strip. “The most en 


rills are as easily prod ced as a single note. 


to introduce one of these instrumen s 
Ss O 7 O D O N l of the United States and Canada, : id i nde ‘ 
re neem NLY $5 50 EACH !! 
rt 


which renders the teeth wire, the gums nosy rt 
1¢ Organette is wo more than this, and in orde! r to 
and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes yrotect ourselves from dealers ordering in large « 
tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. ¢ ities, we r quire you to CUT THIS ADVERT 
SOLD Bi DPRUGGISTS. MENT OUT, and send it to us with your order, 
or before JULY 4th, 1888, We will POSITIVE 
net sell more than one instrument with each « 


isement, and should you order more than that num- 
or, we willreturn the money. We only make this 
unprecedented offer to i troduce our Organette in 
Ld our re knowing Cass after you pootee it, 

, we will sell several at our regular price, as“‘iT Si 
A MAGNIFICENT GIFT ! There hes ass poem peatoeet ITS OWN PRAISES,” This isthe : ae st uae i 
snelegant Album of Photographic Linge pron t ibe oni, ffer ever made by a responsible house. As to our 
yg ply ey aye Zo Wasa’. -J responsibility, we refer you to the publishers of this 
tis e or > tte x oms yy 
and contains 115 beautiful Photographic Views ia igeelen, Kdin- oad —e a te a per 
burgh, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paris, Marseilies, Berlin, Munich r - » Music, Muse 

‘ } Teacher, “A acc DMIRABL at 7. 


Stuttgart, Dresden, Hambargh, Baden-Baden, Frankfort, Stock- | T 18 ADAPTED FO 


holm, Christianna, Copenhagen, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Milan, | 
Fi rence, Venice, Brassels, Amsterdam, Switzeriand, St. Peters- Singing AD Dance ing parties, home entertainments 
burgh, Cologne, Palestine. Constantinople, New York, Chicago ndin fact, for all —— purposes; as it one 
Boston and Melbourne. The views are not cheap or inferior, but | music with as much effect as that es od b 
are the finest and most elegant specimens of the photographer's FIRST CLASS FOUR. ‘PIEC E ore EstThk x 
art, and the whole are handsomely bound ine beautiful album, | The reeds in this instrument are so Bas it will 
forming one of the most cutentainiag and instructive productions fuqnish sufficient volume of music for the Chapel, Par 
ofthe age. As we turn its many pages wesee spread before usa lor, Lodge or Ball Room, and is especially adapted fo 
complete panorama of the world, with all its wonderful sights— 1m entire evening Dancing surty. The instrumentsare| 
the public buildings, castles, palaces, ancient ruins, parks, made of Walnut, highly polished, artistically decorated) 
harbors, streets, cathedr ete., etc., and our satisfaction is and pleasing to the eye We securely pack each Or- 
almost as great as if we had journeyed round the world to see anette in a wooden box, and ship by Expre ss. Wo 
these wonderful sights, This charming album should have a place lsoenclose a yt ow os popular tunes; d ALL 
upon every parlor tabie, and, in order to introduce onr splendid FOR ONLY on the above conditions, 
literary and family paper, The Fireside at Heme, ioto . y by eal etter, P. O. Money Order, 
thousands of homes where it is not already taken, we now make f yourself or friends are in New 
the following extraordinary offer: Upon receipt Y ti 4 York at any time = will be plensed to have you call 
Twenty-five Centa in postage stamps we will sen t our extensive stablishm CUT THIS 
Fireside at Home for Three Montha, and we will = 

d, Free and post-paid to every subscriber,“ Am Album 
or the World’s Wonders,” as described above. The 
album is sent absolutely free as a ‘a premien with thepaper, Tay 
Finesips at Home is @ mammoth illustrated paper containing in TT y Wm . 
every issue 16 pages, 64 columns, of the choicest reading matter, | DON . FORGE 1 Where to seni 
embracing serial and short stories, sketches, poems, useful | NEW © ARDA, just issued for 1888, fe oe. 
knowledge, history, biography, wit and humor, sy everything > & packs@1, All Chromos, 1 ned pee 
amuse, entertain and instruct every member of the family! Sen¢ z s 
now and get this great bargain! Perfect satisfaction guaranteed am pees to Saved fe 7% a mae In rede 4 - H ty) P 
or money refunded. As to our relleiiney we refer to the pub- rthda | ith 24) are Saeetes — 
lisher of any newspaper in New York, Five subscriptions and List, 25e. outa 102 sy F. E aTON & Of » Northf rd, “Ci ; 
five Albums will be sent for $1.00; therefore by getting four of your - : ~ = 
riends to send w oa, you will secure your own free. Address, A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 

> > > | ? ’ iy 

3 MLUPTON, r ubitehen, 27 ark Place, New¥ ork. $7 outfit free. ‘Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Me. ~ 


JOSEPH G' MLOTE'S toe fvccte numbers 305, 404, 322, 
STEEL™ PENS, sic througnout the World, 
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Fasmiies and «6 DET RE BEST ® and most xco- if n 

ma seri: | GOSSAMER 
'CSELECT A WATER-PROOP GARMENTS 
FLAVORS. | . 5 GRAND MEDALS: 


WS aS Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1878, 
Pure, Rich Flavoring Extractsof Choicest Fruits, NN IS Centennial Exhibition, Phila., 1876. 
Unequaled in Delicious Purity and Great Strength. . N S The Public are cautioned against 
ne DAMES WORTHLESS IMITATIONS of 
A BOK ~s OF 100 CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS for LWA SGC Ser Our Water-proof Garments that are 
ZX Wor 1 Work, ete, Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, WSS Sess pulon the Market in a manner to 
Animals, Pansies, Stork, Deer, Elephant, Comic Designs, §| QE Neceive. ‘The GENUINE QUALITY, 
Alphabets, et Price, 25 cents, 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cents, which has stood the test of every 
SPECI Orrer—All for 18 3-cent stamps climate and are manufactured by a SECRET PROCESS 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass KNOWN ONLY TOOURSELVES, have our full firm-name 
on the loop of each garment, or other evidence that 


SILK PATGHWORK:.- a 209 Migentctyten GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 


« for Samples. Gem Silk Co., New Haven, Ot, ummer Street, Boston, 








PLAIN AND‘ c< @ = i Recommended 


, by every 

Fashion 

BROCHE — —— ——<——— Journal and 
writer 


The Bon-Ton Costume in 


for Sea-side wear. America. 
The most FASHIONABLE, The original and only substitute for Lyons Silk Velvet. 


Every second yard stamped with Trade Mark, None others genuine. 
TO BE PURCHASED FROM ALL FIRST CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80 CTS. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
Beware of cheap imitations under other names, which will never prove satisfactory, 


RY GOODS 


BY MAILI 
Over Foeee- -Quarters of a Million in Stock. 
+ | LK All botght for cash, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress ters.) Ske. “Bhawin, Forges. “Wy Hoslery, 
4 ; stery an Goods, Ladies’ 
untae a ny cor Laces, Gents’ Furnishin Goode, 
intanta’, Moye’ and Girls’ Outfits, d&ec. Samples, infor 
WOR LD I — and “SHOPPING GUIDE” free on application 
- OOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St, Philada. 
v7 Svrense say where’) emen 


100 CHOICE STORIES FREE ! } 7M ELEGANT ol TYPE, 


In One Volume ards, ‘ 1 near 
The Cheapest, Brightest, and Best of all Hilt Edged Cards with Lapped corners, 1!« 
the Popular Libraries, Charming Novelettes, Spicy Agents’ Large sining all the Latest 
Sketches, Pathetic Romances, Th. illing Tales of Love and | Styles of |! Edge and Satin Fringe 


beve 


} 


ng Adventures in all Lands and on all Seas, the Latest | Cards, wit rat re st and private term 
and Choicest Works of the most Brilliant Writer sot Fictior gents, 25e. GORTX PRINTING CO., Northford 


Nos, a Dull Line in the Entire Volume. Stand- 5 Beautiful Chromo Cards, with name, l0c. Send 3 


C : names and 30 cts. and we will send a 4th pack free. 
other great Writers. Rea offer. We will send ROYAL CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 
the large Illustrated Family Sto = ur. ‘aper entit! led YOUTH, 

for three months to all who will send us 27 Cents 
in postage stamps, anc Yo each person we will send free the 
above described volume. For $1,00 we will send § papers 
and § volames. We make this M4 simply to introduce our 
vaper into new homes. YOU is a large, 32-column, 


opular Authors, among which are Wilkie 
ckens, Misa se R. Charles Reade, and 


liustrated Literary and Family Paper, filled with brig cht and 
spar ki ng St ries, Sketches, Poems, sepasenold Notes, Puz- 
sles s.etc, Sure ” please, Addre 


yOCTH PUB'G CO. . Deane &t., “BOSTON, MASS, hb a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
A Ba A 








free. Address H. Hauer & Co., Portland, Me. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


b SLIKS BFC 6 noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing quali tie s. Being soft - dy yor 
. rr cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Silks, For sale by all first ¢ class re mage Pag e 
none genuine unless branded on the selvage of every second yard. J¢ ber supplied the agent 


sHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 
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“FASHIONS 


FOR MAY, 1983: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING OO, [Limited]. 





Back View. 
CHILD'S COSTUME. 
No. 8576.—This pattern 

is in 5 sizes for children 


|from 2 to 6 years of age. 


To make the costume for a 
child of 6 years, will re- 


}quire 34 yards of material 


22 inches wide, or 23 
yards 36 inches wide, or 
1@ yard 48 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 25 cents 


Fievre No. 1.—GIRLS’ COSTUME 

Figure No. 1.—This consists of Girls’ 
costume No. 8560, which is represented on 
page 6 of this issue, where a single variety 
of material is used in its construction, 
and ruffles of the same and a_ ribbon 
bow are employed for the decoration. The 
pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 
years of age. To make the costume of one 
material fora girl of 8 years, requires 4 yards 
of material 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 
inches wide. Pnece of pattern, 25 cents. 


LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE. 

No. 8554.—Faney clotn of light weight 
is employed for the construction of this 
stylish garment in the present instance, 
and machine-stitching provides a tasteful 
finish for the edges. It will be much ad- 
mired for house and street wear, and may 
be fashionably made up in both cotton and 
woolen suitings. The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- 
ure, To make the blouse fora lady of me- 
dium size, will require 5 yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 3 yards 36 inches wide, 
or 24 yards 48 inches wide. Price, 30 cents. 
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Back View. 
OHILD’S CLOAK. 
No. 8581.—This stylish 


= pattern is in 5 sizes for 


children from 2 to 6 years 
of age. For a child of 
6 years, it will require | 
2$ yards of material 22] 
inches wide, or 24 yards 
27 inches wide, or It 
yard 48 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ WRAP. 

No, 8558.—This handsome 
wrap may be seen at figure 
No. 2 on page 4 of this issue 
The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
misses from 8 to 15 years of 
age. To make the wrap for a 
miss of 12 years, requires 44 
yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 24 yards 48 inches 
wide, or 2 yards 64 inches 
wide, Price of pattern, 30 cents, 
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terete’) LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED WRAPPER etiriry: 

N d his handsome wrapper is made of soft-textured suiting 1¢ present instance, and 
trimm< white embroidery and satin ribbon. The pattern is appropriate for any wrapper fabric, 
and j zea for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, To make the garment for a lady of 

mediu will require 94 yards of material 22 inches wide, or 5¢ yards 36 inches wide. If goods 
1/48 inches wide be selected, then 4$ yards will be found sufficient Price of puttern, 40 cents 


LADIES MORNING CAP. 
No. 8539 — This pat 





tern is in one 
a cap like it, 
yard of mate- 
or 36 inches 
nainsook, Su- 
ete., are Ce- 
rics for such 


<3 size, and, for 
calls for } 
rial either 22 
wide. Mull, 
rah, Swiss 
sirable fab 
articles 


Lace, fine em- oy Aid broidery,rib 
bon, ete., are 7 available a 
decorations, the choice 
and arrange- ment ad 
vis 
pending on the maker. Price of pattern, 10 cents a) 8575 








Front View. Back View. 
LADIKS’ SURPLICE WAIST. | 
No. 8575.—These engravings illustrate a pretty style of round waist. The pattern is in 13 sizes || 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For a lady of medium size, it requires 34 yards of mate- | 
on 22 incl vide, or 24 yards 36 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. | 
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8584 
LADIES’ WRAP 

No, 8584 \ most charm 
ing style of wrap for cloths 
Cheviots, Surahs, camel’s- 
hairs and all the new Spnng 
textures is portrayed by these 
engravings. The pattern is in 
10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust measure 
For a lady of medium size, 
it will* require 4} yards of 
goods 22 inches wide, or 
2k yards 48 inches wide, or 
1¢ yard 54 inches wide 
Price of pattern, 35 cents 


LADIES’ LONG COAT 
No, 8573 This stylish 
coat is fashioned in a very 
elegant manner. Its pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and is adapted 
to cloths, Cheviots, diagonals and similar textures. For a lady of medium size, it requires 6} yards o! 
material 22 inches wide, or 34 yards 48 inches wide, or 24 yards 54 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 


Back View. 


Front View Back View. 
GIRLS’ WAIST, WITH YOKE AND BELT 
No. 8566.—To construct this dainty waist for a 


girl of 8 years, will require 2} yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 18 yard 36 inches wide, or 1 
yard 48 inches wide. The pattern is in 7 sizes 


: in for girls from 3 to 9 years old. Price, 15 cents. : 
Front View. Back View. 
MISSES’ PLAITED BLOUSE 
No. 8550.—This blouse is made of dark blue flannel) and finished with machine-stitching. The pattern 
| is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. For «a miss of 12 years, it requires 33 yards of mate- 
|] rial 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 36 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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Figure No. 3.—LADIES’ VOSTUME. | 
Ficure No. 3.—Consisting of Ladies’ skirt No, | 
8547, and basque No. 8548. The skirtis in 9 sizes || 
for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure 
and costs 35 cent he basque is in 18 sizes from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 30 cents 
For a lady of medium size, the costume requires | 
15} yards of goods 22 inches wide: the basque | 
needing 4} yards; and the skirt, 11 yards. 0! 
material 48 inches wide, 14 yard will suffice | 
for the basque, and 6} yards for the skirt. | 





We 


Figure No. 2.—MTSSES’ PROMENADE 
TOILETTE. 

Figure No. 2.—Consisting of Misses’ wrap No. 
8558, and dress No. 8443. The wrap is made of light- 
weight cloth of a fancy variety, trimmed with Her- 
cules braid and bone buttons. Both patterns are in 
8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 ycars of age, and 
each costs 30 cents. To make the wrap for a miss 
of 12 years, needs 44 yards of goods 22 inches wide, 
or 24 yards 48 inches wide, or 2 yards 54 inches 
wide. For a miss of the same age, the dress will 
require 5 yards 22 inches wide, or 2% yards 
36 inches wide, 24 yards 48 inches wide. 
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Fieure No. 5.—LADIES ’ COSTUME. | 

Ficurre No. 5.—his consists of Ladies’ skirt No. 

8542, and basque No. 8541. The pattern to the skirt || 

easure, | } is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist | 
8 from | measure, and costs 35 cents. The pattern to the 
basque is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 


9 sizes || 


) cents 

quires | bust measure, and costs 30 cents. To make the cos 

basque | tume fora lady of medium size, will require 13} yards 

a §6Of of material 22 inches wide: the skirt needing 104 

Buflice | yards; and the basque, 3} yards. If 48-inch-wide 
goods be selected, then 68 yards will suffice; the skirt 


skirt. | 


needing 44 yards, and the basque requiring 14 yard. 














| Fiaure No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 

| Figure No, 4.—This consists of Misses’ plaited 
| Blouse No. 8550, and walking skirt No. 8549 
The patterns are eac h in 8 sizes for misses from 
8 to ft years of 3 age: the skirt costing 30 cents; 
||and the blouse, 25 cents. To make the costume 
for a miss of 12 years, will require 13 yards of 
material 22 inches wide: the skirt needing 9} 
yards; and the blouse, 3} yards If 48-inch-wide 
goods be selected for the purpose, then 5] yards 
will suffice: the skirt needing 4 yards; and tho 
| blouse, 1} yard Plain and striped ull-wool 
| camel]'s-hair are ‘the materials here used for the 
costume, and braid and buttons triin it stylishly 

Any other pretty combination of fabries and 
trimming may, however, be selected, instead 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 8549.—Another illustra- 
tion of this stylish skirt is given 
at figure No. 4 on page 5. The 
flounce-drapery upon the skirt, 
though quite ejaborate-looking, 
is very simple in construction 
and will be very effective in 
silks and soft woolens, The pat 
tern is in 8 sizes for misses from 
5 to 15 years of age. For a 
miss of 12 years, it calls for 
94 yards of material 22 inches 
wide, or 4 yards 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents 
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8563 8552 
WRAP, MISSES’ COSTTTME. 

No 63 he pattern to the No. 8553.—This pattern is in 
sty lis] ere pictured is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 
10 sizes 1 lies from 28. to 46 years of age. To make the cos- 
inches easure, In the con- tume for a miss of 12 years, 
structic f the garment for a lady needs 54 yards of fancy mate- 
of me e, 44 yards of rial and 2% yards of plain 
material 22 inches wide, or 2} goods 22 inches wide, or 24 
vards 48 inches wide, or 2 yards yards of the former and 14% 
of goods 54 inches wide, will be re- yard of the latter 48 inches 


quired Price of pattern, 35 cents. wide. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 


Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, MISSES’ JACKET. 
No. 8560.—This pattern is commendable for No. 8565.—The jaunty garment here depicted is 


the cor of two or more fabrics, and is made of fancy cloth. The pattern is in 8 sizes for 
in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age. To misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make the gar- 
make the costume for a girl of 8 years, will ment for a miss of 12 years, will require 38 yards of 
réquire 4 yards of materiul 22 inches wide, or 2. material 22 inches wide, or 2$ yards 27 inches wide, 
yards 48 es wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 


This wrap is made 


rep, with 


two widths about 
sand lower edges 
in 10 sizes for la 
46 
lo make the wrap for 


inches, bust 


will re 


99 


inches wide, or 2} yards 48 inc] 


es 
wide 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT 
No. 8547.—A pre tty Spring 
suiting of a plain variety is used 
for 1@ present in- 
stance, and the finish employed is 
of the simplest possible character. 


this skirt in t! 


rhe pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist meas- 
the garment for a 
will require 
inches 


ure. To make 
lady of medium size 
11 
wide, or 6} yards of goods 48 inch 
es wide, Price of pattern, 35 cents 


yards of material 22 


§570 


Front View Back View 

GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
No. 8570.—This costume is here made of white 
piqué, with embroidery and piqué braid for trimming. 
|| The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years 
| of age. Fora girl of 8 years, it will require 44 
|| yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2¢ yards 36 inch- 
|| es wide, or 1g yard 48 inches wide. Priee, 25 


» cents 


wide, or 2 yards 
Price of pattern, 35 cents 


~~ ne eS le se 


54 inches 


SKIRT. 
the 
construc- 


LADIES’ WALEKIN( 
No. 8542.—Camel’s-i 
material employed for the 


air 


| 
| 
| 


tion of this skirt in the present in- | 


stance, and broidery and 
a narrow box-plaiting of thé 
rhe 


irom 


~™aix ny er 
goods 
pat- 
20 
To 


me- 


comprise the decor 1hions 
tern is in 9 sizes for ladi 
to 36 inches, waist 1 
make the garment for a lady 
dium size, will require 10% yards of 
inches wide, or 4$ yards 48 


easur 


aw « 
f 
ot 


99 


yoods 
nches wide. Price of p ittern, 35 cents. 
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8585 


Vien 


8585 
Front View. Back 
GIRLS’ COSTUME 


No. 8585.— This costume is made of checked 


suiting, with the same and plain contrasting goods | 


sizes 


The pattern is in 7 


for trimming 
For a girl of 8 years, it re- 


from 3 to 9 years old. 


quires 5} yards of material 22 inches wide, or 23 | 
yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. || 
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(\DIES' COAT, WITH N : n 

VEST. £ LADIES’ COAT. 
82.—This pattern is ) No. 8555.—This coat pat 
for ladies from 28° : tern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
bust measure. ff é . from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
medium size, it i : 2 measure, and is very stylish 
t yards of one ee a - and pretty To make the 
18 yard of ano- garment fora lady of medium 
wide, or 1} size, will require 48 yards of 


99 


» and § yard Fieure No. 6.—CHILD’S BOX- material 22 inches wide, or 
18 inches wide. PLAITED COSTUME. 24 yards 48 inches wide, or 
ttern, 35 cents. Fiaure No. 6.—This consists of 1 yard 54 inches wide. 

Child’s costume No, 8552. The pattern Price of pattern, 35 cents 
is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 
years of age, and is especially charming 
for washable materials. Fora child of 
6 years, it requires 3§ vards of goods 22 
inches wide, or 24 vards 36 inches wide, 
or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price, 25 cts. 


| 
| 
i 
Front View. Back View. 
OHUILD'S JACKET. | 
No, 8551.—Light gray cloth is used to make soa. 
this garment in the present instance. The 4 
pattern is in 5 sizes for children from 2 to 6 
years of age. For a child of 6 years, it will | 
require 2¢ yards of material 22 inches wide, 
or 2 yards 27 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 
View, inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. Back View. 
MISSES’ POLONAISE. 

No, 8557.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. It is here represented | 
as developed in suit goods of a dark brown shade, neatly decorated with machine-stitching, buttons | 
jand ball ornaments. To make the garment for a miss of 12 yeurs, will require 5} yards of material | 
22 inches wide, or 3} yards 36 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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ARTHUR'S 
HOME MAGA 


Vou. LI. MAY, 1883. 





SPRING. 
Ws the warm sun, that brings 


| The softly warbled song 
Seed-time and harvest, has returned again,| Comesfrom the pleasant woods, and colored wings 
’Tis sweet to visit the still woods, wherespring | Glance quick in the bright sun that moves along 
The first flowers of the plain. The forest openings 
love the season well— 


When the bright sunset fills 
When forest glades are teeming with bright forms; | Thesilver woods with light, the green slope throws 
Nor dark and many-folded clouds foretell Its shadows in the hollows of the hills 
The coming on of storms i i 


And wide the upland glows 
From the earth’s loosened mold 





* . 
Sweet April! many a thought 
The sapling draws its sustenance and thrives ; Is wedded unto thee—as hearts are wed ; 
Though stricken to the heart with winter’s col 1 Nor shall they fail, till, to its autumn brought 
The eevee tree revives. | Life’s golden fruit is shed LONGFELLOW 
VOL. I 20, (271) 
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A siege and battle were spent the 

years of the Infanta Catilina, known in 
English history as Katherine of Aragon. Her 
parents were Ferdinand, King of Aragon, and 
Isabella, Queen of Castile, under whose joint rule 
the Moors were driven from the land and America 
discovered. Her illustrious mother had just con- 
quered several Moorish strongholds at the close of 
1485, when Catilina was born, and the first four 


KATHERINE OF ARAGON, 


earliest 


years of the child’s life were passed in the camp | 
|her pocket-handkerchief, table-napkins, fan, and 


before Granada, which Queen Isabella had been 
so long besieging. Once, in a desperate sally, the 
Moors fired the Queen’s pavilion and the children 
were rescued with difficulty from the flames. At 
length Granada was taken, and from her fourth 
to her fifteenth year Katherine was reared among 
the marvels of the Alhambra. Her mother, the 
most learned princess in Europe, snatched every 
possible moment from the cares of state to super- 
intend the education of her four daughters, for 
whom tutors of great literary attainments were 
also provided. In 1497, Katherine, a girl of 
twelve, was betrothed to Prince Arthur, the eldest 
son of Henry VII, of England, and love-letters 
in Latin passed to and fro between the Alhambra 
and Ludlow Castle. In 1501, in her sixteenth 
year, Katherine had to abandon her dearly beloved 
Spain and was married in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
her boy-husband, a year younger than herself. 
Before six months had passed she was a widow, 
Prince Arthur dying of the plague. 

Only half of the marriage portion of two hun- 
dred thousand crowns had been paid, and in his 
fear of losing the rest, Henry VII arranged a 
marriage between the young widow and his 
second son, Henry, then a lad of twelve. Kath- 
erine was at first averse to the engagement, but 
reconciled herself to it and the young couple were 
betrothed in 1503 and married in 1509, when 
Henry had ascended the throne as Henry VIII,a 
dispensation having been obtained from the Pope 
to permit their union. The marriage took place 
at Greenwich, on June 11th, and a few days after- 
ward the royal pair, attended by many of the 
nobility, came to the Tower. 
twenty-four knights, Henry and Katherine made 
a royal progress through the streets of London, 
gay with tapestry in honor of the event. The 
rich citizens of Cornhill covered their house 
fronts with cloth of gold. All along the street 
from Cornhill and the Old Change the way was 
lined with young maidens in pure white robes, 


bearing palms of white wax in their hands. | 


Priests in gorgeous robes marshaled this long 
array of damsels and swayed their silver censers, 
as the Queen’s procession swept by. Katherine 
was arrayed in bridal robes of white embroidered 


ARTHUR'S HOME 


MID the clash of arms and the turmoil of| coronal glistening with rich stones. 


After creating | 


MAGAZINE. 


satin, her beautiful hair hung down her back 
| almost to her feet, and upon her head reposed a 
The roya) 

bride, thus attired, sat on a litter of white cloth 
| of gold, borne by two white horses. Behind her 
| came a long array of the female nobility of Eng 
|land in the cars of the period, known as whirli- 
| cotes, which preceded the introduction of coaches. 
| The coronation took place at Westminster next 
| day, and was followed by a round of festivities and 
much elaborate pageantry. Atthe grand banquet 
in Westminster Hal! several ladies of high rank 
sat under the table at the Queen’s feet, holding 


purse. 

The first years of wedded life were happy ones. 
Henry was a jovial, good-natured prince, fond of 
pomp and splendor, ambitious of winning knightly 
fame and popular applause. The Queen humored 
him in his favorite diversions, while she herself 
lived a dignified, self-denying life of almost con- 
ventual strictness, “ conscientiwus in the perform- 
ance of her religious duties, devoted to her 
husband, kind to her friends, charitable to her 
enemies, and careful of the interests of her adopted 
country.” She was Regent of England in 1513, 
when Flodden Field was won during the absence 
of Henry in France, and discharged the duties of 
her office with marked ability and courage. A 
gloom, was, however, cast over these early years 
by the repeated loss of children. Three sons 
died ; one sickly child, Mary, born in 1516, alone 
survived, As years passed on Henry’s affections 
became gradually alienated from his stately bride. 
The estrangement culminated in 1527, when, in- 
his anxiety to marry Anne Boleyn, he either had, 
or pretended to have, doubts about the legality of 
his marriage with Katherine and set about obtain- 
ing a divorce. There is no doubt that Pope Clem- 
ent VII would readily have annuled the marriage 
permitted by his predecessor had he not been in 
fear of Queen Katherine’s powerful nephew, the 
Emperor Charles V. The Pope and Henry both 
hoped that the conventual habits of Katherine 
would have rendered it easy for her to retire 
from the throne and spend the rest of her days in 
a monastery. They were mistaken; submissive 
}as she was in other respects, and forgiving as 
regards her husband’s frequent irregularities, 
she was determined to surrender none of her 
rights as Queen and to allow no doubts to be 
thrown upon the legality of her marriage or 
upon the title to the throne of her infant daughter 
Mary. The Pope empowered the Cardinals Cam- 
peggio and Wolsey to hold a court and determine 
the matter. After many delays the court assem- 
bled on May 28th, 1529, at Blackfriars. Katherine 
appeared only to protest against the legality of the 
court, and after a solemn address to the King for 
justice, appealed to the Pope, and withdrew. It 











KATHERINE 
is at the moment of retiring from the court that 
she is represented in the accompanying picture,” 
having just confronted Wolsey with the words, as 
rendered by Shakspeare:¢@ 


‘* My lord, my lord, 
I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. Y’ are meek and humble 
mouthed ; 
You sign your place and calling in full seeming 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
Is crammed with arrogancy, spleen, and pride ; 
You tender more your person’s honor than 
Your high profession spiritual; and again 
I do refuse you for my judge, and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the Pope 
To bring my whole cause ’fore his Holiness, 
And to be judged by him.” 


OF ARAGON, 

remained as charitably disposed as ever toward 
her husband, but treated all these attempts to de- 
prive her of her rights with contempt. Her health, 
which had for some time been failing, completely 
To the last she allowed none to address 
her otherwise than as Queen. After writing a 
pathetic letter of forgiveness and gentle admoni- 
tion to her husband that wrung tears even from 
him, and taking all the care she could of her faith- 
ful attendants, she expired at Kimbolton Castle 
on January 7th, 1536. 

“ The grand abilities of Katherine of Aragon,” 
says Miss Strickland ; “ her unstained integrity of 
word and action, united with intrepid firmness, 
commanded even from her enemies that deep 
respect which her sweetness, benevolence, and 
other saintly virtues would not have obtained 


gave way. 


THE TRIAL OF QUEEN KATHERINE, 


Notwithstanding the proceedings for the divorce, 
Katherine was not banished from the palace till 
1531, when—finding he could not prevail upon her 
to withdraw her appeal or in any way give up her 
passive resistance—Henry bade her retire from 
Windsor, and she never saw her husband or her 
daughter Mary again. Her residence was often 
changed, but it was principally at Ampthill. The 
Pope cited Henry to appear at Rome, but the 
King refused, and at length solved the difficulty 
by the assertion of the royal supremacy in 1531. 
In 1533, at a court held at Dunstable, Archbishop 
Cranmer pronounced his master’s marriage with 
Katherine null and void. The unhappy Queen 

* From a painting by Laslett J. Pott, in the ‘Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 


unsupported by these high, queenly qualities. 
Sustained by her own innate grandeur of soul, her 
piety and lofty rectitude, she passed through all 
her bitter trials without calumny succeeding in 
fixing a spot upon her name.” 


Tue things which constitute the true charm of 
a home cannot be bought or secured by the labor 
of hirelings. It is only the mistress of the house, 
the wife and mother, through her love and union 
of interest with her husband and children, who, 
guided by her affection, will labor to bring that 
charm about her household which springs from 
systematic labor, scrupulous neatness, and econ- 
omy—a finely appointed table, with food daintily 
prepared end served with exquisite taste. 
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HIS HEART’S DESIRE. 


T was a bright spring day, and the rays of the 
| afternoon sun streamed in through the colored 
the old cathedral blush with crimson and purple 
light. The glory fell here and there in jewel 
tinted flakes and flecks, now lighting up some 
massive column, now gleaming on the gloomy, 
oaken stalls. One bright ray seemed to caress 
tenderly the fair-haired boy who was singing, as 
all true singers must, with his whole soul. As 
the sunlight came through the wondrous windows 
and illumined his golden curls, so was his face 
radiant with a glow of earnest happiness that 
streamed from his eyes—the windows of the soul, 
and as he sang he seemed inspired. Breathlessly 
all listened, as there welled up the pure voice 
rich, yet restrained in the soothing strains—the 
tender cadences of the great master. 

The solemn tones swept away down the long 
nave and high into the arching roof. They eddied 
lingeringly in the aisles and in the great transepts, 
and round old time-eaten shrines, Comfort and 
solace for the weary, wounded heart seemed to ring 
in every note, as the sweet words of that true 
angels’ song resounded : 

“Oh! rest in the Lord; wait patiently for Him, 
and He shal! give thee thy heart’s desire.” 

The anthem was ended—the last words of peace 
spoken—the worshipers dispersed. Only one old 
man still knelt in rapt contemplation, The mes- 
sage of the anthem had stirred the very depths of 
his heart and carried him far back into bygone 
years. 

Long years ago he, too, had been a singer. 
There came before him the memory of a certain 
day when he also had sung those words. Not to 
that music, indeed. That had not been called into 
earthly existence out of the universe of unborn 
melody which the great masters of song are some- 
times permitted to hear and interpret to their 
fellow-men. But he had sung the words, and even 
then they sank into his heart, boy as he was, with 
a heavenly music of their own; for he felt and 
knew that the divine promise must be true and 
faithful. It was the last time he was to sing there. 
He was passing out of boyhood, and he had now to 
try to earn his spurs in that deadly combat with the 
world which brings woe, indeed, tu the conquered. 
So with the greater power and intensity did the 
words come home to him: His heart’s desire! To 
attain this he would willingly wait, and wait 
patiently. No toil should be hard ; 
drudgery too wearisome, if it but led him to such 
an end as that. 

His heart’s desire! 
What could that be? 

Then there arose before his boyish mind dazzl- 
ing visions of great and boundless wealth. He 


too no 


What should that be? 


windows, making the cold, gray pavement of | 


ME MAGAZINE. 
| thought of all that riches could purchase—of al! 
'they could accomplish. often had he 
| planned : “This would I do, if only I were rich.” 
And here was the pronfise. He had but to make 
it his heart’s desire and he would surely obtain it. 
Bright were the dreams that filled his fancy. 
What good would he not do with his wealth! 
What aching hearts would he not heal! How 
With what joy would he 
provide for his loved ones! His mother—what 
would he not do for her! Now she had to work 
for him; but then he would be able to repay her. 
Oh! that the day might quickly come! 

Do you smile at his wishes? Have your own 
always been as pure, as unselfish ? 
} «a . 


How 


generous would he be! 


” « * 
Another picture rose before the old man’s mind. 
Ten years had passed away and he was now be- 
| come @ man, 
| Once more the familiar words rang in his ears. 
| With a smile half scornful the youth recalled his 
boyhood’s aspirations. Wealfh? No; that was 
no true heart’s desire of his. He now knew how 
impotent, how sordid mere earthly wealth was. 
| That which was gross, material, sensuous, evanes- 
| cent, it might procure; but with what is highest 
| and noblest in man—with what is most truly en- 
| during—it had nought in common. He knew 
| better than to desire such a thing now. No! there 
was a higher good to be longed for. He was will- 
ing to wait patiently if he might but attain to 
| power and renown. Power that he might wield— 
|not to benefit a few, but to do good to millions. 
| Power that should command wealth and make use 
(of it. His eye kindled. Proudly he drew him-' 
self up at the very thought of swaying myriads 
for their welfare. 

Yes; he would be a king and a ruler among 
men, and unborn generations should avow him in 
very truth a benefactor. 

For such an end as this, life would indeed be 
worth the living. For such an end as this he 
could be well content to wait patiently. Here 
was at last his heart’s desire. 

“ * x x * 

Time passed silently but rapidly. Fifteen more 
years had slipped away, and now he sat a man 
well on in years. His dark locks were grizzled, 
and deep were the marks where care had plowed 
long furrows on his brow. A book lay open be- 
fore him, and he read: ‘‘ Rest in the Lord and 
wait patiently for Him.” With a sigh he recalled 
his former longings. He had not obtained them, 
nor did he now regret them. As formerly he had 
perceived the vanity of earthly riches, so now he 
could discern the impotence of earthly power. 
While toiling on patiently in his obscure condition 
he had observed many rise to great power. But he 


had also observed their decline. Their sun had 


| risen high ut noontide, but in the end had faded 





THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 


into the gloom of night; and, if their power was 
transitory, it was no less feeble. Compared with 


other men they might seem powerful, but when 


brought face to face with the realities of life and | 


death, then their actual weakness became appa- 
No; that desire, too, had been a mistake. 
Long had he 


rent. 
What, then, was there to long for? 
battled bravely by himself, but now the strife be- 
gan to tell upon his strength. 

Sorrow and care had done their work. He 
began to feel that he was alone in the world, and 
to long for some one to fill up the void in hia life. 

Yes, that might well be his heart’s desire. 
pure, true love that might enter into his joys and 
sympathize with his griefs. A love to last through- 
out this life and only begin afresh in the endless 
life tocome. That would surely be a glorious 
crown for his patient waiting. * * Again twenty 
years passed. The snows of old age had fallen 
lightly, flake by flake, upon his head. He bent 
this time over the poet’s words: “ All things come 
round to him who will but wait.” The echoes of 
old memories awoke. Gravely, but not sorrow- 
fully, the old man reviewed his earlier dreams and 
wishes—wealth and power. He had seen their 
emptiness and uselessness, And that last dream! 
Was that as vain? Is love as idle a show as 
others? Nay, not so; for love is eternal. 

Yet he seemed to perceive that the boon might 
have been withheld from him in mercy. He had 
seen how the loved ones of other men had been 
taken from them, how the after-solitude had been 
doubly bitter, how doubly dark had been the gloom 
when the love-light faded out of their lives. He 
had seen, too, how imperfect after all was the 
communion of even those hearts that had loved 
the best. So, pondering over his mistake, he 
began to perceive that once again he had mis- 
taken for the deep and enduring heart’s desire 
something that after years had shown to be but 
poor and fleeting. 

Then, thought he, that which I most need is 
wisdom, true wisdom. That in itself is wealth 
and power. It must surely be as eternal as love. 
It will help me to bear my griefs. It cannot fail 
to enhance my joys. Be this, then, my heart’s 
desire. 


* * * . * 


So the old man, still kneeling in the great cathe- 
dral, called up the vision of days long past and 
dreams long dead. But now the familiar words 
seemed clothed with new meaning. As the sun 
light flashing on the distant landscape will bring 
to view beauties unsuspected before, so the won- 
drous melody seemed to have taught him to find 
new truth in the words he had known so long. 
He had found the keynote of the saying and its 
harmony became clear to him. 

“Oh! restin the Lord.’ Yea, gracious Master, 
Thou hast been guiding me hitherto. ‘Whereas 


A } 
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Thou hast been showing 
how vain ard empty were what seemed my heart’s 
Thou hast caused me to see that they 
were not even the true desires of my heart. 
“Contentedly, therefore, will I rest me in Thee, 
Patiently will I wait for Thee. 
Be Thou 


I was blind, now I see.’ 


desire. 


O loving Lord! 
Be Thou my exceeding great reward. 
my heart’s desire.’ 

Whatthen? Is this all? Is the Divine Provi- 
but a deceit? After a whole lifetime of 
patient waiting was the old man only taught to 


dence 


know a new desire? 

Nay, but the promise was fulfilled. 
one desire, but all his desires were granted him. 

Wealth beyond man’s conception, power greater 
than that of a monarch, love eternal and bound- 
less, wisdom deeper and truer than that of the 
ancients, and the presence of that Lord who was 
his heart’s true desire—all were given him, and 
that speedily. For, when the colored glory of the 
windows had faded into cold gray and the vergers 
came round to close the gates of the cathedral for 
the night, the silvery head was still bowed in 
grateful adoration, but the soul had winged its 
flight thither where true joys are to be found. 

He had waited patiently for the Lord and had 
obtained 


Not only 


His Heart’s DESIRE. 


THE MINSTREL’S CURSE, 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND 


N ancient days a castle—a castle high and 
grand 

Shone out upon the ocean across a smiling 
land, 

And round about it gardens in flowery mazes 
twined, 

Where sparkled sunny fountains against the 

sunny wind, 


I 


There dwelt a haughty monarch, to siege and 
battle known ; 

With pallid brow and sullen he sat upon his 
throne ; 

For all his looks were fury, his thoughts a grue- 
some flood, 

And all he spoke was scoffing, and all he wrote 
was blood. 


Once to the castle journeyed two bards, a noble 
pair, 
One crowned with golden ringlets, the other gray 
of hair; 
|A harp the elder carried, a gallant steed he 
rode, 
While gayly on beside him his young companion 


s.rode. 
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Out spake the minstrel hoary: “Be ready, now, 
my own, 

Choose of our Jay the choicest and strike your 
fullest tone; 

Sing joy and bitter sorrow, love’s crown and pas- 
sion’s dart 

Join all the powers of melody to touch the tyrant’s 
heart.” 

-they passed the 


The massive gates were opened 


portal wide; 


Throned sat the King before them, his consort by | 


his side ; 

The King, in awful splendor, like the bloody polar 
light 

But like the moon the lady, so fair and softly 
bright. 


The master sweeps the harp-strings with skillful 
touch and clear— 

Full rolls the swelling music upon the ravished 
ear, 


And high a young voice soars, borne on a winged | 


strain 
The other follows softly in spirit-like refrain. 
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But lo! the minstrel pauses before the portal 


grand, 

He lifts the lyre, the peerless, the pride of all the 
land, 

He breaks it ’gainst a pillar, he hurls it to the 
ground, 

And shrill through hal! and gardens his fearsome 
tones resound 

“Oh! woe to you, ye towers! No more shall blessed 
song 

Ring through your echoing arches to thrill a 
careless throng ; 

No! sighs and bitter groaning and the stealthy 
step of slaves, 

Until the avenging spirit shall tread you into 
graves! 


“Oh! woe to you, ye gardens in the tender light of 
May! 

Look on these ghastly features, 
breathless clay— . 

Look, and beholding, wither; 
fountains dumb, 

Lie desolate and barren through all the years to 
come |! 


this senseless, 


strike all your 


They sing of love and spring-time—of gentle joys | 


that bless— 

Of freedom, manly honor—of truth and holiness ; 

They sing of all things tender, that stir the heart’s 
desire ; 

They sing of all things noble, that lift the spirit | 
higher 


The Queen 


rest 


She tosses to the singers the rose from off her | 


breast. 


“ Ye’ve lured away my people and now seduce my 
wife |” 

So cries the King, upstarting, his soul in evil 
strife ; 

He hurls his sword, and flashing, it cleaves the | 
young man’s breast, 

Deep under rushing life-blood the golden song is 


pressed. 


The waiting crowd is scattered as leaves before the | 
blast, 
Upon his master’s bosom the youth has breathed | 
his last. 
He wraps his mantle round him, he binds him on 
the horse, 
And leaving court and castle, walks forth beside | 


the corse. 


is softly weeping in tender, sad un- | 


| “Woe, woe to thee, assassin! Thou curse of min- 
strelsy ! 

Vain, vain shall all thy striving for bloody glory be, 

| Thy name shall be forgotten, lost in eternal doom, 

As dies the last death-rattle, breathed into empty 


gloom !” 


The knights forget their jesting, the clowns their | 
antics odd, 

The haughty warriors tremble and bow before | 
their God ; 


|So shrieked the bard in 
heard his cry— 

| The stately halls have vanished, 
ruins lie, 

One shaft alone remaining tells of departed 
power, 

| And that, already crumbling, may perish in an 

hour. 


anguish, and Heaven 


the walls in 


| Where once were blooming gardens is spread a 
moorland bare, 
| There never shade reposes, or fountain leaps in 
air; 
No legend names the monarch, or line of sound- 
ing verse— 


| Fallen and forgotten ! That is the minstrel’s curse. 


HeL_en HERBERT. 


THE ORIOLE. 


Gay little oriole, herald of spring, 

Welcome again with your glistening wing; 
Sweet, 

Though we lamented you all winter long, 

Quit are we now in your sprightlier song. 
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THREE TROPICAL PLANTS. 


UR illustrations represent three beautiful 
tropical plants often seen in conservatories, 
, but of which most people, in temperate lati- 
tudes at least, know comparatively little. Nine 


Fig. l.—CYATHEA DEALBATA 


out of ten of those who visit large green-houses 
simply admire the elegant foliage and pass on, 
never inquiring as to the nativity, properties, or 
alliances of the objects of their admiration. 

Fig. 1 shows a handsome tree-fern belong- 
ing to the family botanically known as Oyatheinec. 
The species ranged under this family are numer 
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| semblance to sago. Oyathea dealbata, the subject 
| of our illustration, also a native of New Zealand, 


furnishes food in a similar manner. This has a 
trunk of from ten to fifteen feet in héight, crowned 
with an elegant tuft of fronds, which are white 
beneath with a silvery powder. 

Fig. 2, Maranta zebrina, is with us known 
principally asa foliage-plant, its large leaves 
being of a dark green curiously striped with 

It belongs to the Maran- 
tacee, a family consisting of herbaceous 
plants, with fleshy tuberous roots and pani- 
cles, or tassels of irregular flowers. The 
species are mostly natives of tropical Ame- 
rica, but are cultivated for the sake of the 
starch in their roots in both the East and 
West Indies and in Western Africa. No 
less than four varieties of Maranta are culti- 
vated for the starch known as arrowroot. 
The term arrowroot is derived from the fact 
that the Indians used the roots of these 
plants as an application to wounds inflicted 
by poisoned arrows. 

The tubers whence this substance is pro- 
cured are whitish, jointed, and horizontal, 
and give rise to numerous offshoots that 


shaded browns. 


ous and rank among the most striking features | 


of tropical scenery. They are very abundant in 
South America, the West Indies, the East Indian 
Archipelago, and the Islands of the Pacific. A 
few are found in New Zealand and Southern 
Africa. 

In some arborescent ferns the trunk is short, 
but in others it reaches a height of forty or fifty 
feet and is crowned with a splendid head of 
fronds, which in most cases are large and in 
many of a gigantic size. These fronds strongly 
resemble, in shape and feathery appearance, the 
common lady-fern of our woods and meadows. 
Oyathea medullaris, a fine species of New Zealand 
and the Pacific Islands, and known in gar- 
dens as a magnificent tree-fern of a compara- 
tively hardy character, forms in its native land a 
common article of food. The part eaten is the 


Vast Sai 


Fig. 2.—-MARANTA ZEBRINA 
are covered with rudimentary scales or leaves; 
these subsequently appear above ground and send 
forth new plants. The starch is extracted from 


soft, pulpy medullary substance, which occupies | the tubers when these are ten or twelve months 
the centre of the trunk and which bears some re- old, by reducing them to pulp with water ; strain- 
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ing, allowing the particles to subside, and again | the pineapple. The lower parts of the branches 
washing and permitting the powder to dry. ‘and stem are naked, but densely marked with 
Arrowroot is pure starch, very nutritious. But| the annular, or ring-like scars left by the clasp- 
this is not the only product of the Maranta family | ing bases of fallen leaves. The fruits consist of 
—from one species a kind of India matting is| a number of wedge-form clusters of drupes, or 
made. The name of the genus is derived from | berries with stones, congregated in large, cone- 
that of Maranti, a distinguished Venetian botanist | like heads. 

and physician of the sixteenth century. Pandanus elegantissimus, the subject of our 
Fig. 3 represents a plant commonly known | picture, is noted for its extreme beauty of appear- 
as screw-pine, from its resemblance to the pine-| ance. P. candelabrum is the chandelier tree, so 
apple, to which, however, it is not related. There | called on account of its mode of branching. P. 
are many species of Pandanus, representatives of | utilis is the Bacona, or Vacona, of the Mauritius 
the family of Pandanacee, all of which are con- | Islands, in which it is not only a very common 
fined to the Eastern Hemisphere and a very large | wild plant, but is also largely cultivated for the 
proportion to the islands of the Indian Archi-| sake of its leaves, from which are manufactured 
bags or sacks. J. fortidus bears fruit having a 
\\ \ vie very unpleasant odor, while the flowers of P. 
a ?, NY - odoratissimus are exceedingly fragrant. Somespe- 
-— ; cies of Pandanus furnish edible seeds. Quite a num- 
ber of varieties of this extersive family have long 

been favorite ornaments in hot- houses. M. 


| 
| 
} 


SPEECH 1s Srtver, StLence 1s Gotp.—An 
Indian merchant took an elephant to a fair. No 
sooner had he arrived than he noticed a Euro 
pean, who, without saying a word, walked round 
and round the elephant, examining it attentively 
on all sides, The merchant addressed several 
questions to him without eliciting a reply. An 
intending purchaser appeared on the scene, and 
the merchant turned eagerly to the European 
and whispered in his ear, “ Don’t say a word till 
I have sold the elephant and I will make you a 
handsome present.” The stranger nodded assent 
and remained mute as before. When the bargain 
was concluded and the money paid, the merchant 
handed over ten per cent. of the purchase-money 
and said to the mysterious personage, “ Now you 
can speak ; I want you to explain how you came 
to notice the blemish in the left leg of my ele- 
phant, which I thought I had managed entirely to 
conceal?” “A blemish !” replied the silent one. 
“T discovered nothing; it is the first time I ever 

‘ig. 8.—-PANDANUS ELEGANTISSIMUS. | saw an elephant in my life, and I examined it out 


i a ee 
pelago. They abound principally near the sea | of sheer curiosity. 


and sometimes cover large tracts of country with| ExPpertence.—To do the same thing over and 
an impenetrable mass of vegetation. Some grow | over again for years without heart or improvement 
to a large size, forming trees with much-branched | may indeed be called experience ; but it is a profit- 
stems, though this is an uncommion circumstance. less one. Some people who are proudest of boast- 
The majority are large bushes about ten or fifteen | ing of their experience have the least reason to be 
feet high. Their leaves are very long and narrow, | proud of it. To have spent ten or twenty years 
tough and leathery, and armed along the midrib|in the same pursuit does not, of itself, entitle a 
and edged with sharp, re-curved prickles; they | man to respect and honor; but to have spent as 
are arranged in a triple, spiral series toward the | many months in steadfast progress, to have brought 
ends of the branches, forming dense tufts or | to bear upon his employment all his past training, 
crowns. From the regular, corkscrew-like spiral | to have put into it fresh thought and renewed 
in which the leaves grow, the first syllable of the | vigor, to have made experiments, studied methods, 
name, screw-pine, is derived. As stated above, | and planned improvements—that is an experience 


the second suggests the plant’s resemblance to | we justly esteem. 
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MAY. 


Mo) 
“if FEEL a newer life in every gaie ; 
‘ The winds, that fan the flowers, 
% And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May 


The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music 
Beauty is budding there 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain 
And the wide forest weaves 
l'o welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves, 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 
And the full brimming floods, 


As gladly to their goal they run 
Hail the returning sun. James G, PERCIVAI 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May ; 
The tresses of the woods . 
With the light dallying of the west wind play, 
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ANECDOTES OF JENNY LIND. 


WRITER in Youth’s Companion, in viatines| 

A some incidents attending the visit of Jenny | 

Lind to this country, tells the following | 
pleasant anecdote: 

One night, while she was singing in Boston, a| 
poorly dressed sewing-girl approached the box- 
office, saying, as she laid down three dollars for a 
ticket : 

“ Here goes half a month’s earnings, but I want | 
so much to hear Jenny Lind !” 

The singer’s secretary happened to overhear the | 
remark, and a few moments afterward he laugh- | 
ingly related it to her. | 

“Would you know that girl again?” ehe asked. 
When he assured her that he would, she placed a 
twenty-dollar gold-piece in his hand, saying, 
“Poor girl! give her that with my best wishes.” 

She would leave her hotel, drawn away to visit | 
some family who had appealed to her benevolence, | 
and pass down some dark, uncleanly street to the | 
wretched tenement in which the family dwelt. | 
When cautioned lest people should take undue 
advantage of her bounty she would reply : 

“Never mind; if I relieve ten, and one is wor- 
thy, I am satisfied.” 

I remember a hundred pleasant stories told 
about her at the time. During her ten days’ stay 
in Charleston, South Carolina, being greatly worn 
with excitement, she declined seeing visitors, and 
this, of course, disappointed many persons who 
wished to see her. One romantic young lady, the 
daughter of a very wealthy planter, was so deter- 
mined to see her in private that she paid one of 
the servants to let her put on a cap and white 
apron, and carry in the tray with Miss Lind’s tea. 

When the singer heard of this and was urged to | 
receive one who had so great an admiration for 
her, she replied : 

“Tt is not admiration; it is only curiosity, and I | 
will not encourage such folly.” 

While in Havana she became interested in a| 
poor, little Italian boy, called Vivalla. 





| 


| 


He was | 
in great distress, having lost by paralysis the use | 
of his limbs on one side of his body, and he was | 
thus unable to earn a living, although he kept a | 
performing dog, which turned a spinning-wheel 
and did other curious tricks. 

Hearing his story, she expressed great sympa- | 
thy, and said that something must be given him 
from the “benefit” which she was about to receive. 
Accordingly five hundred dollars were appropri- | 
ated for his use, and arrangements were made for 
his return to friends in Italy. 

A few days afterward he called at her house 
during her absenee with a basket of most luscious 
fruit. 

“God bless her, I am so happy; she is such a 
good lady!” he kept repeating to the friend who | 
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admitted him. “I should so much like to hay: 
| her see my dog turn a wheel; he can do it very 
well; he can spin, too. W ould she care to see it 
do you think ?” 

He was told that Miss Lind had little time to 
|give to strangers, and that she never received 
thanks for her gifts. 

Upon her return the fruit was handed to her 
| and his request to show her how his dog could 
turn a spinning-wheel was laughingly repeated. 

“Poor boy, do let him come; it is all the kind 
creature can do for me. Certainly, we will have 
‘him here with his dog; it will mahe us bot! 
_ happy,” exclaimed the tender-hearted singer, with 


| eyes full of tears. 


So Vivalla was told that Jenny Lind would like 
to see his dog perform the very next day at four 
o’clock precisely. Full half an hour before the 
time appointed she took her seat at the window to 
watch for the Italian and his deg, and when she 
saw him coming punetual to the minute she ran 
| down-stairs like a child and“opened the door for 
‘him herself. Motioning the servant away she 
took the little wheel in her arms, saying: 

“Tt is very good of you to come with your dog. 
Follow me ; I will carry the wheel.” 

In her beautiful parlors the tender woman, 
sought alike by the wealthy and the great, devoted 
herself to the delighted Italian, getting down upon 
her knees to pet his dog, playing and singing to 
him, asking after his friends in Italy, and finally 
carrying his wheel again to the door when the lad 


departed. 
| Let’s up and do our duty; 
Let’s chase away the clouds and greet 
The skies of joy and beauty. 


THE YEAR IS YOUNG, 


HE year is young and life is sweet, 


Let’s cease to mourn the dear, dead past, 
And make it our endeavor 

To strive and love while life shall last, 
And loose hope’s anchor never ; 


To meet whatever ills we may, 
And smile in spite of sorrow, 

To bear the burden of to-day, 
Nor fear for the to-morrow. 


8. J.J. 


No oNE can associate freely with persons of true 


| refinement without imbibing something more of 


delicacy and gentleness into his own nature; 
nor can any one live in an atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and good-will without feeling his emotions 
stirred with love and interest in his fellow- 
men. 
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“THE WHIPPING-BOY.” 


EW of the old court customs practiced in 
‘ whip- 


olden times were more curious than 
ping by proxy.” 


ee a 
~-- 
- a > 


—— 


to undergo all the corporal punishment which the 
heir-apparent of the throne—whose proper person 
was, as the Lord’s anointed, considered sacred— 
might chance to incur “in the course of traveling 
through his grammar and prosody.” One of the 
most celebrated instances of the observance of this 


It appears that the office 
of whipping-boy doomed its unfortunate occupant | opinion this young King had ef him. 
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|custom was the appointment of Barnaby Fitz- 
patrick as King Edward VIth’s whipping-boy, to 
Thus Burnet, 
“ This 
fully answer the 
He was 


| which we find numerous allusions. 
lin his History of the 
Fitzpatrick did 


teformation, says: 


afterward 


ee 


bred up with him in learning, and, as it is said, 
had been his whipping-boy, who, according to the 
rule of educating our princes, was always to be 
whipped for the King’s faults. He was afterward 
made by Queen Elizabeth Baron of Upper Ossory, 


’ 


in Ireland, which was his native country.’ 
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his ecclesiastical Memorials, makes 
allusions to Barnaby 
he “ much 
Edward VI, having been bred up with him from 
a child. Him the King sent into the French 
King’s court, furnished him with 
under his own hand for his behavior there, which 
are preserved in Fuller’s History, appointed him 
four servants, gave him three hundred French 
crowns in his purse and a letter to the French 
King in his favor, declaring that the King had 
sent him thither to remain in his court to learn | 
fashions for the better serving him at his re- 
turn,” 

Among other references to this custom may be 
noticed one by Burnet, in the History of His Own 
Time. This writer, in speaking of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Dysart, who afterward became Duchess | 
of Lauderdale, tells us that her father, William 
Murray, had been page and whipping-boy to 
Charles I. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his Fortunes of Nigel, on 
introducing Sir Mungo Malagrowther, of Girnigo 
Castle, to his readers, gives a graphic account of 
this custom. After narrating how he had been 
early attached to court in the capacity of whipping- 
boy to King James VI, and trained to all polite | 
learning with his Majesty by his celebrated pre- | 
ceptor, George Buchanan, he adds: “Under his | 
stern rule, for he did not approve of the vicarious | 
mode of punishment, James bore the penance of | 
his own faults and Mungo Malagrowther enjoyed | 
asinecure. But James’s other pedagogue, Master | 
Patrick Young, went more ceremoniously to work | 
and appalled the very soul of the youthful King | 
by the floggings which he bestowed on the whip- 
ping-boy when the royal task was not suitably 
performed. And be it told to Sir Mungo’s praise 
that there were points about him in the highest 
respect suited to his official situation. He had, | 
even in youth, a naturally irregular and grotesque 
set of features, which, when distorted by fear, | 
pain, and anger, looked like one of the whimsical 
faces which present themselves in Gothic archi- 
tecture. His voice was also high-pitched and | 
querulous, so that when smarting under Master 
Peter Young’s unsparing inflictions the expression 
of his grotesque physiognomy and the superhuman 
yellswhich he uttered were well suited to produce 
all the effects on the monarch, who deserved the 
lash, that could possibly be produced by seeing 
another and an innocent individual suffering for 
his delict.” 


Strype, in 
several Fitzpatrick, and 


relates how was favored by King 


instructions 


A PERSON who has no resources of mind is 
more to be pitied than one who is in want of 
necessaries for the body, and to be obliged to beg 
our daily happiness from others bespeaks a more | 
lamentable poverty than that of one who begs for 
daily bread. 


HOME 


MAGAZINE. 


MONT SAINT-MICHEL. 


PTYHE history of France and that of Mont Saint 
Michel, or Mount Saint Michael, are so en 
twined, one with the other, that it is almost 

impossible to separate them and do justice t 

either. 

From the earliest period in the history o/ 
France of which we have any authenticated 
record the story of Mont Saint-Michel bears a 
prominent part in its tales of knightly chivalry 
and kingly oppression. Combining, as it does, a 
holy monastery, a grand cathedral, and a strong 


| fortress in one edifice, it stands forth to the world 


as a unique exponent of the history of that old 
France, which was at once so great and 80 cruel, 
so devout and yet so bigoted. Little do we real- 
ize, as we gaze on this group of buildings, gilded 
by the rays of the sun and. soaring peacefully 
toward the clouds, the Gothic arches standing out 


| in bold relief against the intense blue of sea and 


sky, that here for centuries“had been fought some 
of the most dread ful battles which stain the glory- 
roll of France; that here the groans of countless 
prisoners had appealed to Heaven from the depths 
of the pitiless stone dungeons with which this 
stern rock is honeycombed. 

As we gaze upon it in the clear, white light we 
notice its beautifully carved arches and turrets 
springing in graceful curves from their granite 
bases and towering at least four hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. 

To-day, in place of armed troops, with gorgeous 
panoply of war and clash of arms, as in bygone 
centuries, is to be seen a bunch of white-robed pi! 
grime, collected from all parts of France, and each 
parish headed by its own special priest, They 
take their winding way at earliest dawn up the 
steep and rugged path which is hewed out of th: 
solid rock and leads to the monastery from the 
litle town at its feet. The air resounds with their 
pious hymns, and the eye is bewildered by the 
multitude of banners, of which each parish car- 
ries one peculiar to itself. They come to this spot, 
consecrated by the legends of centuries, to pray 
and to receive absolution. How peacefully this 
scene presents itself to our minds! What a con 
trast to the horrid din of war and the sighs of 
misery with which this rock has echoed for 
ages | 

We turn into the old barracks, and this strong 
hold of noisy revelry, occupied centuries ago by 
men “swearing strange oaths and bearded like 
the pard,” now gives back, in murmuring tones, 
the subdued sound of voices, and on every side we 
see youthful heads bent low over artistic work, 
while beautiful white pigeons circle around and 
fly in and out undisturbed. This retreat of war- 
riors has been converted into an orphanage for 


| boys, and here have been established studios in 
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which is taught to these fatherless ones the peace 
ful art of staining glass. 

Mont Saint-Michel, at the present day, belongs 
to the See of Coutances and has been confided to 
the care of twelve priests of the Congregation of 
Potigny, and who also fulfill the office of preachers 
and missionaries to the rest of the Channel Isl- 


ands, 


Mont Saint-Michel is a bold, towering rock in | 


the shape of an inverted cone, situated off the coast 
of Normandy, looking as though it had been 
dropped from a great distance and broken into 
many pieces. At the base of this cone is clustered 
a small, unattractive town, whose houses, rising 


one above the other, have the appearance of abso- 


lutely clinging to their rock foundation for support. 
This granite island is now separated from the main 
coast by a treacherous spit of land, which at high 
tide is entirely covered with water, turning the 
Mount into an island, and which at low tide can 
be traversed in a carriage, but only by the aid of 
a guide, as the shifting ground varies with each 
tide and forms dangerous quicksands, The church 
has been restored since the despoilation of the 
First Empire, but its ancient military glory has 
departed, and we will hope that for evermore the 
Gospel of Peace may reign supreme and render 


unnecessary such strongholds for protecting from | 


violence and bloodshed man from his brother- 
man. 

Let us now lift the veil from the Past and see 
how it contrasts with this peaceful picture of the 
Present. 

Our records take us back to early in the fourth 
century. Then no building crowned the great 
rock. Alone, in its stern majesty, it reared its 
mighty head toward the clouds; no waves en 
circled it as now, for it stood in the centre of an 
immense forest, and was called Teruba, and also 
Belenus, the name given by the Gauls and Druids 
to their sun-god. 

There was founded a college of nine Druidesses, 
and we may imagine the mystic sisterhood, in their 
flowing white robes and heads covered with flowers, 


gathering, by the light of the moon, the sacred | 


misletoe with their golden sickles. Here, too, 
came many a mariner to implore the head of this 


college for a favorable augury for his voyage and | 
to receive from her a sacred arrow, which was | 


supposed to possess the virtue of stilling tempests 
if cast into the sea by the youngest sailor on 


shipboard. This is the first authenticated men- | 


tion we have of Mount Belenus, but traditionary 


lore carries us still further back into the lands of 


romance and the Knights of the Round Table, 
and reciting the story of King Arthur, Launcelot, 
and Elaine, points to the northern rock as the 
tomb of that hapless maiden. 


Then came the Romans, overrunning every part | 


of the then-known world, and expelling the 


Druids, they built and dedicated an altar on the 
rock to Jupiter and changed its name into Mons 


Jovis, or Mont Jove. They, in their turn, were 


| pushed aside by the advance of Christianity and 


gave place to a few poor hermits of the new faith, 
who, like the martins, made for themselves little 


| cells in the solid rock, and living iike these birds, 


“without thought of the morrow,” were, with 
them, equally cared for by Him “ who seeth even 
the fall of a sparrow.” 

One day the sea arose in its might and over- 


|swept its bounds, submerging the forest and 


neighboring country and forming of the lonely 


| rock a still more lonely island. 


A celebrated French scientist, Monsieur de la 
Fruglaye, has discovered under the firm, white 
sand traces of “‘a very ancient and abundant vege- 
tation—whole trees thrown in every direction- 
yews, oaks, huge trunks, and green mosses. Beneath 
this layer the soil appears to be that of meadows, 
with reeds, rushes, etc. Here all the plants are 
undisturbed and in a vertical position, and the 
roots of the ferns still have their downy covering.” 

What a curious parallel can we draw between 
this picture of death and violence hidden by a 
smiling Nature and the horrible subterranean 
dungeons of the rock, resounding with the groans 
of miserable prisoners and overarched by the grand 
cathedral, with its holy monks ead walls echoing 
their pious chants, 

In the year 708 A. D., in the reign of Childe- 
bert II, of France, St. Aubert, the first Bishop of 
Avranches (the small town on the mainland and 
opposite the Mount) had a vision. The Archangel 
Michael appeared to him and commanded him to 
build a church upon the Mount. On St. Aubert 


| objecting that it would be impossible to lay a 


foundation for a building on the rock, the angel 
replied that he must climb the mountain, and 


|upon reaching a certain spot should stamp his 
| foot, when he would find that the difficulty would 


be overcome. This command the pious Bishop 
fulfilled to the letter, and a large block of stone 
became detached and rolled into the sea. Upon 
this spot was built a church and dedicated to St. 
Michael, and here also was founded a monastery 
of clerks regular. 

This monastery is an extremely interesting one. 
We first enter the Refectory, an immense hall in 
the Gotho-Roman style, impressive by its vast 
size, and immediately over it is the “Hall of 
Knights,” a wonderful relic of the eleventh cen- 
tury, whose roof rests upon graceful pillars. This 
hall leads into the cloisters, a perfect marvel of 
architectural beauty, with its innumerable and 
graceful pillars, some of which stand separately, 
while others are clustered together in sheaves. 
Passing through these interesting places and tra- 
versing corridor after corridor until almost bewil- 


dered, we faally enter an underground passage 
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cut through the solid rock. No daylight pene 
trates this black and gloomy place; the air itself 
seems lifeless and an awful feeling of desolation 
oppresses the most courageous spirit, At last we 
perceive a dull, yellow glimmer, and pressing 


toward it we find ourselves in a sort of hall, with | 


numerous doors of immense strength opening into 


it and a flight of irregular stone steps ascending | 


from it. Around, above, on every side, frowns 
the cruel granite, no sound breaks the horrible 
silence, and over all is the dim, yellow light, so 
awful in its effect that one does not care to ask 


Over the entrance to this 


from whence it comes. 
place, as over only one other, can be appropriately 
placed Dante’s inscription : 


“ Through me ye pass the mournful city’s door, 
Through me ye go to never-ending woe, 
Through me are with the lost for evermore. 

KR 


” 


x 


* 


O ye who enter here ! leave hope beliind.” 


But before touching on the account of these | 


dreadful dungeons let us briefly review the histori- 
cal interest attaching tothe church and monastery, 
which rapidly assumed much importance as a 
place of resort for worship and penance. It was 
taken under the especial protection of the Dukes 


ME MAGAZINE. 
| they gained an entrance into the town and 3): 
| prised the monks at their devotions. But their 
| triumph was short-lived, as—being but a sma!) 
| band and disappointed in their reinforcements 
they were obliged (o surrender to the townspeople, 
who rose en masse and came to the rescue of th 
monke. 

Mont Saint- Michel was for centuries the favorit« 
| pilgrimage of the Kings of France, and more than 
one royal penitent has bowed his kingly head be- 
fore the altar of its cathedral with remorse for 
| past sins and obtained absolution for those about 
| to be committed. Here, also, were celebrated the 
nuptials of Duke Richard II of Normandy and 
| the Princess Judith of Brittany, and here Henry 
II of England received the French King, Louis 
| II, with royal pomp 
A splinter of the true cross and two thorns from 
| the crown of our Saviour were presented to th 
| abbey by Philip the Fair on his return from Pales- 
tine, and numerous other tokens of protection and 
| reverence were bestowed oh this hoary place by 
the French Kings. But these monarchs did not 
|merely content themselves with worshiping, for 
‘they made use of the underground dungeons’ as 
instruments of cruelty and oppression. 








of Normandy by Duke Richard I, who enlarged | In one of these dungeons can be seen the famous 
and made of it an abbey of the Order of St. | wooden cage in which Louis XIV confined the 
Benedict. | unfortunate Dubourg, a Dutch journalist, who pre- 

In 1002 or 1008 it was nearly destroyed by fire | sumed to criticise the policy of the “ Magnificent 
and restored by Duke Richard IJ, who built the | Monarch.” This cage is from twelve to fourteen 




















crypt, a large, subterranean vault of two chambers, 
upheld by massive pillars, the roof of which, in 
its turn, supports the whole two stories of archi- 
tecture above. 

It was not long before the church became too 
small for the numerous pilgrims who flocked 


hither, and a new one was constructed by the | 


Abbot Raoul in 1048, and was added to at different 
times by several of his successors. 

Here, in 1091, was laid the scene of a fratricidal 
struggle between the sons of William the Con- 
queror—Henry, the youngest, being besieged in 
the fortress, and finally captured by his brothers, 
Robert and William; and during the wars that 
followed between France and England, Mont 
Saint-Michel became the scene of many bloody 


conflicts. In 1350 it was struck by lightning and 


set on fire, from the effects of which it suffered | 


severely, but was restored by the generosity of 
Philip of Valois to more than its former splendor. 

Early in the fifteenth century Abbot Jolivet 
surrounded the town with strong fortifications, 
which did good service shortly afterward in enab- 
ling the brave D’Estouteville and his handful of 
comrades to successfully defend against the Eng- 
lish the post intrusted to them. 

In the religious wars that followed, Mont Saint- 
Michel was attacked several times by the Hugue- 
nots, and on one occasion, disguised as pilgrims, 


| feet broad and composed of heavy, wooden beams 
| only three inches apart. It was so narrow that a 
| man could not turn in it, and so low that he could 
| not stand upright, and it was in this dreadful in- 
| strument of torture that the wretched man passed 
| his days until released by death. 
| During the reign of the first Napoleon the 
| monks were driven out and the place laid in ruins, 
| and afterward, in the time of the Third Empire, 
| it was turned into a bastile. Day after day the 
pitiless stone stairs echoed to the footsteps of 
| wretched men who had been torn from their fami- 
lies and consigned to this living tomb. Many a 
| poor wretch, as he entered the frowning portal, 
| has turned one last, despairing look at the blessed 
light of heaven, which he felt he was never to see 
| again, 

What a fearful ladder to climb in order to reach 
the object of ambition !—a ladder, indeed, whose 
‘every step was composed of a murdered fellow- 

being, and which dripped with innocent blood. 
Let us, then, think rather of Mont Saint-Miche) 
as it now is: Discrowned, dismantled, almost in 
ruins, but with a nobler work progressing in its 
| midst than was ever dreamed of in that old Past, 
| when, in all its magnificence, it reared its blood- 
'stained crest in proud defiance of those laws of 

| Justice and Mercy it had so often seen outraged. 

H. 8. ATWATER. 





PEASANT WOMAN OF 


PEASANT WOMAN OF UPPER AUSTRIA, 


the costume of the women as well as the men 
at this period. An old pictorial representa- 
tion of a christening, preserved in Kremsmunster 
Abbey, served as a foundation to the illustration 


de same coarse, simple clothing characterizes 


before us. The costume consists of rather a long 
skirt made of a dark, woolen material and a tight- 
fitting jacket of the same color, with basques. 
The sleeves resemble those of the men, plaited and 
wide at the elbow. 
consist of buttons covered with network and 
strings, also a plait of gold or silver braid across 


The ornaments on the jacket | 
_ shape somewhat resembles a fireman’s pail. These 
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the chest. They wear a large, white apron over 
the skirt, trimmed at the bottom with thread lace ; 
the wedding apron, a custom still prevalent in 
many places. Around the neck is a stiff frill, 
smaller and with narrower plaits than those worn 
by the men. The usual kerchief is bound round 
the head, and over this is a high, black, felt hat, 
with a very broad brim. The feet [are’;covered 


with red orblue woolen stockings and low, open 
leather shoes. The peasant woman carries a linen 

xcket-handkerchief and a hymn-book in one 
1and ; in the other the so-called Joger—a kind of 
leather-bag, with embroidered ornaments. The 


little bags ave still in use in our day. 
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BIRD LIFE. 


OW happy must be the life of a bird! What 
freedom it enjoys! What strength must 
reside in the delicate wing, which, with the 

greatest amount of nervous and muscular power 
proportioned to the smallest extent of space, sus- 
tains and propels the soaring creature, passing to 
a height beyond the range of any human eye to 
follow and which, though in constant activity 
perhaps through every hour of the day, never 
tires. And what ecstasy must be embodied within 
that tiny minstrel, whose only voice is song. 
Birds, birds; happy birds everywhere! The 
green earth, the roaring sea, the cloud-capped 
mountains, the bowery woods, the reedy lakes, the 


tropic islands, the glittering ice-fields, the desert 
sands, all seem literally bird kingdoms, whose 
plumed citizens occupy the land, water, and air as 


though they alone were the true owners and man | 


an impertinent intruder. Birds possess the whole 
world as human thoughts the entire universe. 
How like human thoughts they are! They may 
not comprehend the extent of their domain, nor 
a tithe of all the existences comprised within it 
any more than man’s thoughts can really take cog- 
nizance of all that they may approach. But 
consider for a moment birds and thoughts! How 
they dart hither and thither, never still! How 
unceasingly they seek material with which to 
build, each structure corresponding with the intel- 
ligence which created it. How diligently, amid 
every variety of elements, attractive or otherwise, 


they search for needed food, apparently calling 
nothing “common or unclean” that may aid in 
nutrition and growth. No height seems higher 
than they can mount, no depth deeper than they 
can descend, And whether in daring flight or 
lowly repose, whether in day’s brightest glare or 
evening’s softest shades, how often they pour 
out, as it were, their very souls in floods of 
music, 

And, like thoughts, too, consider how they rest. 
They brood longest over what they love most. 
Whether upon almost inaccessible heights, like 
the eagle; about the habitations of mankind, like 
the swallow; amid the wild loveliness of nature, 
like the wood-robin; or by the rippling freshness 


of rivers, like the swan, the varied thoughts of 


man find congenial abiding places. A bird, in 
short, seems simply an incarnate thought, a living 
idea with a visible form. 

Happy birds! They have their enemies, no 
doubt—subtile serpents, rapacious men, and, alas 


|that it should be so! foes of their own kind 


Nevertheless, beholding their rare plumage and 
swift flight and listening to their sweet notes, who 
does not feel constrained to exclaim, bird life is 
beauty, freedom, and song ! B. 


BEAUTY in itself is no doubt a great thing; but 
the beauty of garment, house, and furniture is 
tawdry, after all, compared with domestic love 
All the elegance and grandeur in the world wil! 
not make a home. 





CURIOUS 
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CURIOUS CLOCKS. 


“L’éternité est une pendule dont le balancier dit 
et redit sans cesse ces deux mots seulement, dans le 
silence des tombeaux: Toujours! jamais! Jamais! 
toujours !” Jacques BRIDAINE. 

HE “Old Clock on the Stairs” of Craigie 
House still ticks on, but he who was wont to 
note its movements and hours has passed 
to the 
“ Forever there, 
Where all parting, pain, and care, 
And death and time shall disappear. 
Forever there, but never here! 
The horologe of Eternity 
Sayeth this incessantly : 
‘ Forever—never ! 
Never—forever !’ 
“ Half way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its hands ”— 


this curious, ancient, honored clock. As you as- 
cend the steps you are confronted by its tall, oaken 
case and quaintly carved cornice. It rests upon a 
equare formed by the stairs turning to the right, 
in the form of two sides of a triangle, to the left of 
the window and hall chandelier. A similar clock 
stands in the library near Mr. Longfellow’s chair 
and table—similar, but of less elaborate work- 
manship. 

Curious—this mechanism that is not life, yet 


measures life to the ultimate fraction of a second ! | 


Time, that all-absorbing, never-resting element, 
impartially meted to beggar or king; calendar 
of the sweet breath of infancy, the bounding pulse 
of youth, the rapt aspiration of life’s prime, the 
summons to that evening gate which ends in 
shadow, yet opens to light immortal ! 

We cage this viewless power in instruments of 
cunning workmanship, and, though it obey their 
rhythm, it is free as air or light and performs its 
purpose with the same mysterious persistence. 
Doubtless, clocks may be classed among the most 
curious of recorded inventions. 

In the year 1812 one Don Monsen Chavarri 
constructed a marvelous clock, which, by means 
of automatic figures, illustrated the coronation of 
the Emperor Napoleon. In these later days and 
phrases, the inventor of this piece of mechanism 
would perhaps be designated a “crank.” At all 
events, he was possessed of a modest ambition to 
kill the Emperor. It is said that he “ haunted 
the palace like a spectre ;” but one day, when Na- 
poleon was returning from the review, a pistol 
shot whistled along the avenue of the Rue de 
Rivoli and buried itself in a panel of the imperial 
carriage. Among the number arrested was the 
Spaniard, Chavarri. In the absence of proof he 
was acquitted, but warned to immediately leave 
the empire. About two years after this occur- 


“ 


rence reports began to circulate as td the wonder- | 
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ful clock designed as a present to the Emperor. 
The artisan and his daughter abided in humble 
quarters, and little or nothing was positively 
known of their history. One morning Fouché, 


| the famous French Minister of the Police, received 
a letter from Spain containing some startling 


developments. His cheek paled while perusing 
the dread missive, and rushing down the stairs, he 
sprung into a passing fiacre. 

“To the Tuileries!” he shouted. 
wages for double speed.” 

He demanded instant admission to the presence 


“ Double 


of the Emperor, but as there was some delay in the 


ante-room, he pushed open the folding doors and 
entered unannounced. 

The sequel of the story is related with peculiar 
eloquence. 

Fouché took in the situation at a single glance. 
Besides Napoleon, there were five persons in the 
room. Four of these were officials of the palace 
—chamberlains and armed valets, who frequently 
attended when he gave audience to prevent at- 
tempts at private assassination. The fifth was a 


}man habited in a common workman’s blouse, 


standing apart from the others in a respectful atti- 


| tude and holding in his hand a workman’s cap. 


It needed but a glance to assure Fouché that this 
person was none other than the old familiar goblin 
of the Tuileries, Don Monsen Chevarri. But how 
metamorphosed! His hair, furmerly gray, was 
dyed to a glossy blackness; his face was despoiled 
of its moustache and pointed beard, and his once 
smooth hands were roughened, as though by ex- 
posure and toil. At his side stood a large lacquer 


|table supporting an object on which Fouché’s 


attention was immediately fixed. This was seen at 
once to be the exact model of the church of Notre 
Dame, wrought in metal, of the highest style of art, 
and serving evidently as the case for a clock, since 
just above the folding doors, which were perfect 
imitations of those which barred the principal 
entrance of Notre Dame, were two dials, on one of 
which the hours and minutes were measured, while 
on the other a long, sweeping hand described the 
seconds. Fouché, by natural impulse, noticed the 
time indicated by the dials. It lacked a few 
minutes of noon. Immediately thereafter he 
started with nervous alarm as the clock gave a 
warning note, as though about to strike. Then, 
suddenly there was a clank of complicated ma- 
chinery and the great doors folded slowly inward, 
exposing the whole gorgeous interior to view. 
The mimic church was decorated, as though for 
some great fete. Banners and hangings of the 
richest material and most costly workmanship 
fluttered from the ceilings and flaunted from the 
niches in the walls. The aisles were carpeted 
with tapestry and velvet and the pillars were 
clustered with gold and gems. On the opposite 
side of th: great nave two thrones were erected, 
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the one being approached by a flight of velvet-| Emperor, in amazement. “ Who is this lady, and 
covered steps, and canopied with cloth of gold and | what is the nature of her crime?” 

scarlet and velvet sprinkled with golden bees.| Fouché, bent double with suspense, still keep- 
And now the great bell in the tower struck once | ing his eye riveted upon the tawny, changing face, 
with a heavy, reverberating clang. There arose a spoke almost imploringly : 

swell of triumphant music and a mimic procession | “You have trusted me before, Sire; I beseech 
clad in gorgeous robes moved into view from one} you to trust me now! Ask me no questions, but 
of the hidden aisles. At the head of this cortege | write the pardon.” 

walked an old man wearing a triple crown, who,| There was an instant of silence broken only by 
the ticking and low music of the clock. The 


as the bel! tolled for the second time, ascended the 


steps of the smaller throne, It was the coronation | second hand was measuring of the sixtieth minute 
with rapid, steady sweep. Almost unconsciously 


performed by automatons, 

Napoleon looked on with unusual interest. | Fouché drew a pistol from his pocket, cocked it 

“ Confess, Fouché,” said he, “that this is as | unobserved, and, with a face as that of a corpse, 
admirable in its way as the police system of Paris, | was raising it to fire, with a cry to the Emperor 
There is one mistake, however,” he continued ;| on his lips, when Chavarri, whose mind seemed 
“the great doors of Notre Dame were not open on | torn by contending emotions, bent suddenly over 
that occasion. The throne was built againat them, his mechaniam, touched a spring concealed in the 
and the only entrance was through the transvere | rear of the tower, and instantly the whole compli- 
halls,” | cated machinery of the clock stopped with a sudden 

“True, Sire,” said the fictitious artisan, cast-| metallicclang. The music ceased, the automatons 
ing a side glance at Fouché. “True, but your} paused, standing like statuey each in his place; 
Majesty will see that it is a mistake unavoid-| the mimic Emperor stretched out his hand for the 
able here. Like the rest of the world, we have| crown of the Cwsars, and the great bell in the 


been obliged to sacrifice truth in order to secure | tower paused midway in its swing for the twelfth 





effect.” | and final stroke. 
The Emperor smiled and remained silent.| “ Parbleu/”’ muttered Fouché, wiping the per- 
Meanwhile Fouché was revolving a dilemma in| spiration from his brow. ‘“ Allow me, Monsieur,” 


his mind with the rapidity of one accustomed to| he said,“ to inspect this wonderful specimen of 
act in a dangerous crisis, There are situations in | art.” 

which a slight vantage in the hands of a danger-| “It is so delicate, Monsieur,” said Chavarri, 
ous man may set at naught the strength of thou- | hurriedly, still keeping his finger on the secret 
sands, and in which the most extraordinary means | spring and warning Fouché off with his unengaged 
must be used to secure what are apparently trifling | hand. 

results. louché adopted the course which at first} “Here is the pardon,” said the Emperor, affix, 
seemed the most specially practicable, since the | ing his signature to a paper as he spoke. “I hold 
consideration of first importance was, in this in-| you, Fouché, responsible for results. Well, what 
stance, time. next?” 

“Your Majesty,” said he, advancing and speak-| ‘Our worthy friend's clock is broken, it ap- 
ing rapidly, “may I request your immediate at- 
tendance in your cabinet for a matter of the utmost 
consequence—a matter which will not permit of a 





pears,” said Fouché, 
“ Broken, Sire,” said the Spaniard, “and with 
it the plans of a lifetime. And,” he added, cast- 
moment's delay ?” ing down his eyes and speaking in a querulous, 
The Emperor turned in surprise and frowned. | broken voice, “since when one’s hopes are broken 
Chavarri looked up sullenly and silently, and | one cares but little where he goes, I wish a pass- 
made a suspicious movement toward his clock. | port to leave France.” 
With the rapidity of thought Fouché changed his| Fouché took up the cue immediately, “I have 
plans, to request, Sire,” said he, “that you also make 
“Your Majesty,” said he, loudly and more rap- | out a full and free pardon for the accomplice of 
idly than before, “ Lady Isadore Chavarri has just the Lady Isadore Chavarri—her father, Don 
been arrested near the Cemetery of Montmartre, | Monsen Chavarri, of Seville.” 
charged with a capital crime. She has already}! The Emperor smiled bitterly. His active mind 
been tried by a special tribunal and condemned to | had already compassed the situation, and, without 
death. I come to implore your Majesty to grant|/a word either of expostulation or inquiry, he 
her pardon.” | seized a pen and wrote. Having finished and 
As he spoke, he fixed an intent, searching gaze | signed the double pardon, he advanced with it in 
upon the Spaniard, This time the bolt had struck. | his hand. 
The old man’s tawny face was taking on asickly| “Our friend here,” said he, “doubtless knows 
hue and his limbs trembled, where these persons are to be found, and to him | 
“This is a most unusual proceeding,” said the | confide these papers.” 








| 
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The old man, still jealously keeping his hand 
on the spring of the mechanism, read aloud : 

“A full permission to Don Monsen and Isadore 
Chavarri to leave France immediately, without 
hindrance or question.”’ 

“ Add,” said he, “ ‘and alive.’ 

“You would have made a good diplomatist,” 
said Napoleon, as he made the required addition, 

Chavarri hesitated a moment, removed his hand 
lingeringly from the spring, and, bowing his head, 
glided toward the door. Just upon the threshold 
he turned in sudden dismay. 

“ Where shall I find my daughter ?” he asked 

“When she is found we will send Monsieur 


word,” sneered Fouché, 

An expression of the most intense malignity 
passed across the old man’s face, and with an oath 
he sprung toward the table in the room. Buta 
pistol confronted him, 

“The pardons are forfeited,” said Fouché 

“No,” said the Emperor, “ let him pass.” 

Chavarri, with look of wonder, wheeled 
slowly about and disappeared, 

After his departure Napoleon stood for a short 
time in the centre of the apartment, in a profound 
reverie. Then, as his gaze fell upon the clock and 
the automaton standing beneath the suspended 
crown within, he bent forward and regarded the 


a 


figure attentively. 

“So,” he said, “this was to have been my suc- 
ceasor.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the clock 
proved, on examination, to be an infernal machine 
of the most ingenious and deadly description. 
Concealed beneath the metallic slab which formed 
the pavement of the mimic chapel and which was 


constructed to fold back at the proper moment, 


was found a triple row of small, wrought-iron bar- 
rels, loaded heavily with slug and balls, arranged 
to cover an arc of forty-five degrees, at a distance 


of twenty yards from the machine. No one within | 


that range could possibly have withstood their 


discharge, intended to explode simultaneously, | 


exactly when the hands on the dial indicated the 


AN 
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\TTYRACES of the aboriginal tribes that dwelt 
near the Atlantic coast of the North Ameri- 
xan continent are found chiefly in the stone 

hatchets and arrow-heads still scattered over the 
land and occasionally turned up by the plow, 
and the immense heaps of oyster-shells found at 
various places along the seaboard. These rude 

implements of warfare are evidently relics of a 

stone age before primitive man became acquainted 

with the use of any metal, thus indicating that 
their date must be placed in antiquity far beyond 
the era of the modern Indian, as we know him. 

The beds of oyster-shells are interesting from the 

fact that the shells were opened in a manner never 

practiced by any people of recent ages. The oyster 
was removed from between the two shells without 
breaking the separate pieces apart. Probably 
this was done by the fingers. Fire was not em- 
ployed to separate the edges, for these are never 
calcined. An implement of wood or stone could 
not have been used, for these same edges are never 
cracked nor broken. 

But these remains are scanty ones. We must 
pass into Western Pennsylvania and Ohio before 
| we reach those which are worthy to be ranked as 
remarkable antiquities. The eastern part of the 
| Mississippi Valley is the region of the Mound- 
| Builders, In this part of the’ continent these 
| tumuli, or mounds, are 60 numerous that it is esti- 
| mated that there are ten thousand in the State of 
| Ohio alone. 

| It was at first supposed that these were natural 

| hillocks; but next it was noticed that some of 

| these hillocks were in the shapes of perfect circles 
squares, and parallelograms. It was no uncom- 
mon thing to find a mound forming a square and 
one beside it forming a circle, each inclosing ex- 
actly the same area as the other; as, for instance, 
| a square twenty-three acres in extent and a circle 
|twenty-three acres in extent. Excavations soon 
determined that these earthen structures were 


| built by the hand of man. 


hour of noon. The inventor of this diabolical Who built them? Not the Indian. The Indian 
piece of mechanism had resolved to sacrifice his | has never shown himself capable of any prolonged 
own life with that of the Emperor, and only the | effort, unless taught by the Caucasian. Besides, 
life of his daughter—the Lady Isadore—could | it takes no small mathematical knowledge to con- 
have turned him from his purpose. The clock | struct a circle and a square of exactly the same 
remained for many years in the Tuileries, but | area. The Indian knows nothing of mathematics ; 
land according to the traditions of the Indians 
| themselves, the mounds existed as to-day before 
their fathers came into possession of the country. 
The tumuli must be considered, then, the work of 
an older race. But their age, in spite of all the 
| learning and investigation that have been bestowed 
can employ | upon them, is still uncertain. The best paper 

| ever yet written upon the subject was by President 


was finally destroyed accidentally by fire. 
Mrs, C. I. BAKER. 


LiFe is a comedy to him who thinks, and a 
tragedy to him who feeis.— Horace Walpole. 


ONE loses all the time which he 
better.— Rousseau. 
Man makes the periods in a child’s life;| Harrison before he became President. He at- 


woman, the commas.—Jean Paul. tempted tc fix their precise place in time by deter 
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mining the ages of the oldest trees growing upon | as part of this ancient religion. It is probable that 
them, counting the rings of growth according to | these people worshiped the sun, as primitive na- 
the method generally practiced. Some of these | tions have done in all ages. 
trees are at least eight hundred yearsold. But| The mounds of defense are regular fortifications 
this does not settle the question finally. It has | of earthwork. Strange as it may seem, they are 
been suggested that even these ancient trees now | all in the most available places that could be 
remaining may have succeeded still older ones | chosen by modern engineers. The largest of these, 
long since withered away. This supposition seems | of surprising height and extent, is in Illinois, on 
probable, when we learn that trees quite as aged | the Mississippi River, opposite St. Louis. 
have been discovered growing upon refuse thrown! The mounds of observation are perhaps more 
out by prehistoric men from their mines—of| wonderful than any. They extend in a regular 
which last more hereafter. | line from Lake Erie, southwesterly to the Mis- 
These mounds may be classified as mounds of sissippi, near Memphis. They are so near to- 
burial, mounds of worship, mounds of defense, | gether that throughout the whole length of the line 
and mounds of observation. two are always in sight of each other. Signal- 
The mounds of burial, when excavated, are gen-| fires could thus be readily seen, and in an in- 
erally found to have near the centre a vault about | credibly short space of time news flashed from one 
six feet square. This vault is either of wood or | point to another for hundreds of miles. 
rough-hewn stone. Some of the mounds contain-| Passing further north—toward the great lakes, 
ing wooden vaults have caved in near the middle | and especially in the State of Wisconsin—we find 
point, in consequence of the decay of the long- | the remarkable animal mounds. These are some- 
buried timbers. One of these vaults usually en-| times of enormous extent, their dimensions being 
tombs two skeletons—one of a man, the other of a| measured by hundreds of feet. In shape they are 
woman. Outside the vault, arranged in a circle, | like the figure of an animal. One is an immense 
are found the charred bones of human beings, and | eagle, with outspread wings and talons; another 
beyond these, in another circle, the remains of| is a perfect elephant, trunk and all; a third is a 
This will suggest to the | gigantic serpent, having in its mouth an egg. The 
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horses or other animals. 





student of history the description given by Hero- 
dotus of the burials of the ancient Scythian* kings. 
When a king died, his wife was put to death and 
prepared for burial with him. Next his cook, 
his butler, and his favorite servants were also slain, 
and their remains laid in a circle around those of 


their master and mistress. Then his horses were | 


question naturally rises: What did these people 
know of an elephant, an animal never found in a 
wild state out of Asia or Africa? What did they 
know of that wonderful belief in the mystic union 
of the serpent and the egg, so common among 
Asiatic nations? 

These mounds are not composed all of the same 











disposed of in the same manner, their bodies form- | kind of earth: that is, one mound is made up of 
ing. another circle. Finally a tumulus of earth | small quantities of different materials, evidently 
was raised over all. This will also recall Homer’s| brought in quarts—as a quart of sand, a quart of 
account of the burial of Achilles and Ajax during | clay, a quart of gravel. This suggests the warriors 
the Trojan War, when the Greek warriors raised | bringing earth in their shields, as alluded to above 
over the dead heroes a mound made of the earth | Moreover, this fact, simple as it seems, throws 
brought in their shields. The fact of these ancient | light upon some of the conditions of life among 
remains agreeing so closely with these ancient| the Mound-Builders. It tells—first, of the enor- 
writings seems to point to some remote connection | mous amount of labor involved in the eonstruction 
of those early American people with the prehis- | of these mounds; second, the great number of peo- 
toric inhabitants of Asia. ple employed—hence the immense population of 
In these mounds of burial are sometimes found | the nation of Mound-Builders ; third, the existence 
a great number of stone or clay implements. In/ of human slavery, as implied by the amount of 
one may be a quantity of arrow-heads; in another, | labor, the number of people, and the evident 
hatchets; in another, clay pipes; but it is a curi-| division of that labor among that people in an in- 
ous circumstance that no two articles of a different | finite amount of petty tasks. And now we are 
kind are ever found together. | reminded of the Egyptian taskmasters over the 
In the centre of the mounds of worship are | Israelites in bondage and the temples and pyra- 
clay altars, sometimes covering an area of more | mids reared by slave labor. 
than a yard square. The altar, of hard-baked These people were an agricultural people. How 
clay, is generally concave, evidently showing that|do we know? Because, with such an enormous 
it once contained fire. Charred human remains | population, how could they find food, except as the 
scattered around seem to point to human sacrifice | result of their own labor? They must raise a 
Pahais Dak tases wore bs balks 02 ebtei Satbeddes yoovie| plant that would sustain them, and that plant, 
inhabiting the regions of Europe and Asia near the Black without doubt, was Indian corn. One acre covered 
and Caspian Seas. with maize will yield more nourishment than 
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thousands of acres merely overrun with wild game. 
As to the Indian corn itself, it has been cultivated 
so long that it has become entirely dependent upon 
man for its existence, and no botanist can tell the 
original form of the plant from which it sprung. | 
But every botanist knows that a wild plant must | 
be cultivated many years before it takes on any | 
new variations as the result of cultivation. Indian | 
corn, as the Indians first knew it, was a cultivated | 
plant. These people also probably used tobacco, | 
as this plant, like corn, has been cultivated beyond | 
the memory of man. 
These people had a commerce. When the 
Jesuit missionaries first went among the Indians 
they found in nearly every Indian family a piece | 
of pure, native copper. But, in answer to the 
questions of the missionaries as to where they got | 
the copper, the Indians could say nothing. These 
pieces of copper had been heirlooms in their fami- | 
lies for generations, but that was all they knew. | 
By and by the mounds were discovered and exca- | 
vated, and in some of these were found more of | 
these pieces of copper. But over the buried skele- | 
tons were often found plates of mica, and with 
them also pieces of a peculiar green stone resem- 
bling emeralds. New questions arose. Whence | 
did they come? Finally copper-mines were dis- 


covered near Lake Superior, mica-mines in North 
Carolina, and deposits of the green stone in 


Canada, and all of these had been worked before. 
The mysteries were explained. The Mound- 
Builders knew of he mineral wealth of their 
country and carried its products from one end of 
its extent to the other. According to the age in 
which they lived, they seem to have attained a 
certain degree of civilization—one far surpassing 
that reached by the Indians of later days. 
The Mound- Builders seem to have occupied the | 
central portion of the continent, extending their 
dominions northwest to the head waters of the 
Missouri. Passing further south, we lose sight of 
them, and reaching the Colorado and its branches 
suddenly find traces of another primitive race. | 
When white men first explored the great cafions 
of the Colorado they gazed up at the precipitous 
walls, three and four hundred feet in height, and 
fancied that they saw numbers of swallows’ nests, 
but after awhile they noticed little niches cut in 
the rock, one above the other, like a rude ladder, 
and scrambling up with difficulty to the height of 
two hundred feet or more they found that the | 
apparent swallows’ nests were in reality human | 
habitations. Here, hundreds of feet below the 
ground and hundreds of feet above the water, | 
men and women had dwelt secure from their ene- | 
mies, being quite able to defend themselves at the | 
head of the perilous stairway by which they had | 
ascended. Some of these caves cut in the side of the | 
towering rock are but a few feet in extent, others of | 
enormous size. One, constituting a town in itself, | 
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contains twelve hundred small rooms, divided by 
stone partitions. So far, only one skeleton has 
been found, and concerning this nothing certain can 
be known. But in these caves has been discovered 
the most beautiful pottery, in delicacy of form and 
chasteness of decoration fairly rivaling the Etrus- 
can or early Greek. The Indian is inaapable of 
making anything of the kind; in fact, he knows 
nothing about the cliff-dwellers, not even by tra- 
ditiop, just as his more northern and eastern 
brethren know nothing of the Mound- Builders. 
In Arizona and New Mexico we find the Puebla 
Indians, who are probably not Indians at all. 
They profess to be the descendants of an older 
race, possibly the Aztecs. They have their tra- 
ditions, which tell of an illustrious past; they 
have their antiquities all around them. Unlike 
Indians, they live in towns or villages, the houses 
of which are built of adobes (or sun-dried bricks). 
They cannot tell who invented this mode of build- 
ing—it was always known among their nation. 
The Spaniards adopted it from them, not they 
from the Spaniards. As we pass southward into 


| Mexico, we approach the region of authentic his- 
| tory, for as late as the sixteenth century a remnant 


of an ancient, highly civilized people was still 
living in this part of the North American conti- 
nent. Prescott’s fascinating History of the Conquest 
of Mexico ought now be eagerly read by every 
student. 

When this work first appeared it was criticised 
as improbable, but recent researches are fast prov- 
ing that Prescott was right, that truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction. Prescott’s work, then, is 
still the standard authority regarding the history 
of the Aztecs. 

We know that the ancient capital of Mexico 
was a splendid city, that the people dwelt in com- 
fortable houses, were well-clad, and had made 
considerable progress in the useful arts; that they 
wrote in hieroglyphics, or a species of picture- 
writing, with a remarkable degree of skill, and 
that their king and many of their wealthier citi- 
zens were possessed of gold in abundance. Of 
their religion we know little, because the accounts 


| that we have are so distorted by the bigotry of the 


Spaniards, but we believe that the Aztecs acknowl- 
edged one Supreme Being and two hundred in- 
ferior deities; that they regarded these gods as 
cruel and revengeful and sought to propitiate 
them by human sacrifice. 

The Aztecs cultivated cotton and wove a sort of 
coarse cotton cloth. Upon this they executed that 
beautiful feather embroidery described by the 
Spaniards, which formed the robes of their kings, 
but owing to the illiberality and short-sightedness 
of the Spanish conquerors this exquisite work 
became one of the lost arte of mankind. The 
hieroglyphics and all possible knowledge of 
them also perished. The Archbishop of Mexico, 
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fearing that they might contain something inspired 
bythe bvil One, ordered all the Aztec manuscripts 
to be gathered together in one pile in the public 
square of the city and set on fire. Could ignorance 
and bigotry go further? 

Throughout the country of Mexico enormous 
truncated pyramids and ruined cities excite our 
wonder. As we go southward toward Central 
America our wonder increases, These ancient 
cities, incredible in number, surpass in splendor 
all those of the Old World. Every day new dis- 
coveries are made, Excavations only show 
beneath the oldest known cities atill older ones 

Some of the magnificent palaces are of granite, 
decorated with curious and beautiful carvings, 
Unlike those of Egypt, these ruins are adorned 
with figures in relief instead of sunken ones, 
Fancy « prehistoric people able to carve raised 
work upon granite! All around the four walls of 
one splendid hall are entwined two monstrous 
serpents. We hear of a floor covered with 
pavement of four hundred granite blocks, upon 
each of which is a raised tortoise. Four blocks 
are so arranged that the heads of four tor- 
toises come together, forming a sort of pattern. 
Amid all these wonderful carvings it is remark- 
able that there is no war acene depicted, nor 
among the ruins has there ever yet been found 
any implements of warfare. This seems to show 
that the inhabitants of these cities were a weak, 
passive people, easily conquered by their ene- 
mies. 

But they excelled in the arts of peace. They 


had good drainage and a good water supply, and 


these facts beapeak a high degree of civilization. | 


Many of the so-called lakes of Central America 
are now found to be artificial reservoirs, but in 
the lapse of ages their borders have become so 
overgrown with tropic vegetation that only recently 
has their real character been discovered. 

Among these remains is found the arch, which, 
we all know, is generally considered to have been 
invented by the Etruscans or Romans, This, 
however, is not the Roman, but the Gothic arch, 
with pointed top. The inscriptions upon the 
walls are not in picture-writing, but in alpha- 
betic characters, indicating that these people 
were more learned than the Aztecs. The ancient 
manuscripts of Central America were destroyed 
by the Archbishop of this territory in precisely 
the same manner as were those of Mexico, but 
before committing the former to the flames the 
Archbishop recorded the alphabet, so there is still 
hope that we may yet be able to decipher the 
inscriptions upon these granite walls. Quite 
recently a Frenchman professed his ability to do 
s0o—perhaps, then, we are on the eve of learning 
more of these cities of Central America. 

One great obstacle in the way of research has 
been, so far, the rank tropic vegetation. Towns 


| founded perhaps more than a hundred years ago 

have existed until now within half a mile of one of 
| these cities of antiquity, and yet the people of the 
| former never suspected the latter’s existence. 

We think we know all about our continent 
But we know comparatively nothing. Every 
year new expeditions sent out return with the 
tidings of new discoveries, which, so far from 
settling old questions, only give rise to new ones 
We know almost as little as ever concerning pre- 
historic man in America, 

Again and again has it been asked, “ How came 
man into America in the first place?” The earliest 
theory was that the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Western Continent were the ten lost tribes of 
Israel, Previous to the discovery of the New 
World, philosophic writers were puzzled as to 
what had become of these ten tribes. When it 
was learned that there were men in America these 
writers cried, “There they are,” and produced 
ponderous volumes in the effort to prove it. But 
this theory rests upon such’ slight evidence that 
it is now generally abandoned. 

Quite recently, Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
put forth the hypothesis, founded upon his inves- 
tigations in craniology, that man was originally 
created upon this continent. He bases his belief 
upon certain measurements of human skulls, and 
classifies them as /ong and short. But, still more 
recently, scientists of Copenhagen have shown 
that Dr. Morton did not reach the right conclu- 
sions, The/long skull is the type of Asiatic nations ; 
the short, of European. 

When Darwin’s theory was first published people 
said, “Oh! man developed from an ape in this 
country just as he did elsewhere.” But, alas! 
Darwin himself has said that man did not develop 
from a broad-nosed, but from a narrow-nosed ape 
So, if man ever sprung from an ape at all, it was 
not upon this continent, for there never was a 
narrow-nosed ape here 

What do the traditions of the Aztecs say ? That 
they came from the north; that their fathers 
passed through a cold country before they reached 
the fertile central plain; that there they found 
the Mound-Builders, whom they called the Tol- 
teca, and the Toltecs taught them all of civilization 
that they knew. The Toltecs professed to have 
come from the east ; that they were already weak- 
ened in the early days of the Azteca, and the 
latter nation saw the former pass away. As if to 
confirm this, it is found that the Aztecs have long 
skulls, like the Asiatic nations, and the Toltecs 
short ones, like the Europeans. Certain tribes of 
Central America, whose degree of civilization will 
compare favorably with that of the Aztecs, also 
speak (or spoke) of their eastern origin, and these, 
like the Toltecs, have short skulls. 

All this, especially the fact that both types of 
skull are found in America, seems to point both to 
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the east and the west as the points from which | explained upon the supposition that its surface 


the original inhabitants of the country came. 
The belief of the Aztecs in their coming from the 
north and passing through a cold country may 
indicate that their forefathers crossed over from 
Asia by way of Behring’s Strait, which is but 
thirty miles wide. Not far south of this is the 
great chain of the Aleutian Islands, extending 
from one continent to the other, along which the 
Esquimaux can paddle in their canoes and not be 
out of sight of land two days. Even now the in- 
habitants of Asia and America pass backward and 
forward, both across the strait and along the isl- 
ands, and consider it an every-day affair. So, it is 


not hard to account for a prehistoric migration | 


from the northwes’. 

But, at first sight, it is not so easy to account 
for the migration from the east. Still, facts have 
been made public of late years, which, though 
seeming to have no connection with this subject, 
are now found to form, as it were, links in a chain 
of evidence. You have heard of the lost Atlantis, 
In common with most of us, you have treated it as 
poetic fiction—so much so that until lately any 


one who professed a belief in the existence of the 


ancient continent laid himself open to ridicule. 
An Egyptian priest told Strabo that it was gener 
ally believed in Africa that at a remote age, corre- 
sponding to about 9000 B. c., a great continent 
existed in the Atlantic Ocean; but it was visited 
by an earthquake and sunk in one night. Strabo 
recorded it, and this is all the world knew of the 
lost Atlantis. But when we go to the West Indies 
and investigate the traditions of the Cariba, we 
find that they also tell of a great island which, far 
beyond the memory of any man living, was visited 
by an earthquake and sunk in one night. 

We have all grown familiar with the Atlantic 
cable. But there was a time when it was a ques- 
tion whether or not it was possible to lay a cable. 
The United States Government sent out a vessel 
called the Dolphin, the business of whose com- 
mander was to make soundings in the bed of the 
Atlantic Ocean. He discovered that, running 


south in a straight line from the terminal point of | 


Greenland, was a ridge rising many feet nearer 
the surface of the water than the deep bottom on 


either side. This ridge was named the Dolphin 


Rise. 

The English and German Governments, not to 
be outdone, sent their vessels to explore along the 
line of this Dolphin Rise. Next it was discov- 
ered that, nearly opposite Florida, this ridge 
divided into two portions, one running southeast 
toward the coast of Africa, terminating near the 
Cape Verd Islands; the other, southwest toward 
the islands of the West Indies. It was further- 
more discovered, from the soundings and dredg- 
ings upon the top of the Dolphin Rise, that a 


condition of things existed which could only be 
. | 


| had once been exposed above the water. The 
candid inquirer seems forced to the conclusion 
that the long-lost Atlantis has been found. And 
| if the dry land of this ancient continent extended 
| to within such a short distance of Africa on the 
| east and America on the west, what moge natural 
| than to suppose that it formed a bridge for the 
passage of roving eastern nations ? 

The North American Continent, then, was prob- 
ably peopled both from the east and the west. 
When, we know not, for we can put little reliance 
upon the supposed age of recently discovered 
skeletons. But newly found facta seem to confirm, 
im a striking manner, the long-held belief that 
mankind originated in the highlands of America ; 
that the human family divided into two streams, 
one turning eastward, the other westward. So 


| they continued, even in prehistoric ages, to pass 
on in opposite directions around the world, until 


they met, portions of those streams at least, upon 
this continent. America then, as now, was the 
grand gathering place of nations. 


OLD-TIME VOICES. 


YHE air is laden with fragrance 
Where apple blossoms fall, 
And wonderful vines with hidden sweets 
Are climbing the garden wall ; 
While the good, old-fashioned flowers 
Our mother loved so well 
Are filling my heart with the bloom of youth, 
Like some sweet but mystic spell. 


The breath of the plumy lilac 
Comes fresh from the homestead gate, 
And the spicy, rare sweet-william, 
Like an echo, lies in wait; 
While a host of flutelike voices 
Sweep over the bridge of years, 
And I dream the dreams of a merry child, 
With April smiles and tears. 


O mother, sisters, and brothers! 
Just over the jasper sea, 
Come back with the early spring-time 
And linger awhile with me; 
The fountain of youth we'll open 
And fold our griefs away, 
Weaving our hidden memories 
Into a perfect day. 


There’s a touch of old-time beauty 
In the sky, the air, and trees, 
And the very soul of the olden times 
Seems whispering in the trees ; 
And I sit and smile and wonder 
Where the many mansions be ; 
Shall we meet and gather the lilacs 
As we did by the old roof tree? 
Evia Les. 
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—— | Sarah. They slept in a bed-room joining the 


““THAT STUCK-UP MISS FULLER,” | The Montagues had two grown girls, Mary and 
\ LL the girls at the Hilliard district, away | room of the schoolma’am, and it was a good while 





out in the beautiful country, on the road | before they allowed themselves to be at all friendly 
between two shire towns lying twenty miles with her. If she sat near the door they would 
apart, were vexed badly enough when they heard hurry past before she would have an opportunity 
that the new school-teacher was a Miss Fuller, | to speak to them. If she walked out in the even- 
from Dayton, Now some girls, especially young | ing they would be too busy to go with her. When 
girls whovhave not lived long, nor had experience | they went to the berry-patch with their baskets 
nor the benefit of the society of cultured persons, | and pails they never invited her to go with them. 
sometimes think city-bred girls are proud. This|So she sat and knit and crocheted and read, 
is a mistake, There are as many proud girls in | although she longed for the recreation that the 
the country as there are in the city. But, as we| girls had, But her good time was coming. A 
grow older, we incline more and more to believe | providence provided a way. 
that there are no really proud people at all. We | One evening good old Absalom Montague was 
are very certain that there are none in or about | brought home senseless. A wagon loaded with 
Pottaville. | sheaves turned over on the steep hillside and he 
There is only one woman whom we know that | was thrown with a force that rendered him un- 
anybody calls proud, We love her. She is hand- | conscious, and the load fell on him. 
some, does all her own work but the washing, | In their grief his daughters forgot that they 
dresses the best of any woman in the neighbor-| had builded a wall between themselves and the 
hood, but cuts and fits and makes her own clothes, | little school-teacher. All formality was laid aside. 
with occasionally consulting the village dreas-| Even the mother heeded the suggestions of Flora 
maker; gives to the poor liberally, weeps with | and watched the steady little hands as they 
those who sorrow, walks like a queen, has kind |worked under the direction of the physician. 
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words for every one, and where one would give 
bread, meat, pie, cake, and apples to a tramp, 
with a “That’s as good as the house affords, my 
boy—you are very welcome to it,” she, the proud 
woman, would march the tramp up to the table 
with the thonght, “ Poor soul, he never gets hot 
coffee, nor hears the ring of china and silver!” 

If she is proud it is a commendable pride, 
which, after all, is only dignity and nobility of 
soul, 

When Flora Fuller sought to find a boarding 
place in the Hilliard district no one wanted her. 
The Beard girls said, “Of course she’s stuck-up; 
we don’t want her about.” 

The Mannings said, “ These town girls lie abed 
late, and we’d rather have her room than her 
money.” 

The Hiskey girls said, “ Look at her white 
hands and her crimps, and they say she has no 
leas than three silk dresses, and her walking- 
jacket is all a-dingle with this, that, and t’other. 
No, we don’t want her sitting up by her window, 
watching us milking and churning, and maybe 
sniffing at our red hands and big feet.” 

Mrs. Howlett had two little children and did 
her own work, and did not feel able to take 
another into the family. 

Finally, one of the directors set his foot down 
more in anger than in earnest, and said Miss 
Fuller should go to his house whether his girls 
liked it or not, and so she went home with good 
old Absalom Montague, a man who believed one 
person was just as good as another if he kept out 
of jail and out of the poor-house and out of debt, 
and owed no man anything but good-will. 


During the few days and nights that followed the 
| accident their tearful eyes watched her every step 
|and movement; it was her hand that dropped the 

anodyne so carefully and turned the cool side of 

the pillows and loosened the bandage and bathed 
'the bruises and chirruped the tender words of 
| cheer and encouragement. 

She knew how to make porridge that had the 
right taste; how to compound little messes that 
gave strength and brought back the desire to get 
well; and she knew, too, the same old-time hymns 
and spiritual songs that poor old Absalom had 
heard and loved in his boyhood when they fell 
from the lips of his mother. It was wonderful, 
the good that the schoolma’am brought to this 
stricken family in their hour of need, She was 
their all in all. And one evening when the father 
was able to sit at the tea-table, in a big chair with 
blankets about him, and one arm in a sling hang- 
ing useless againet his bdsom, with a little twinkle 
in his eyes, the revelation came out. 

He could not help it. Flora had just laid a 
dainty bite on his plate, with all the sincere frank- 
ness of one of his own children; she was sitting 
beside him, and he said, looking at her as though 
she were a picture or a flower: 

“T guess, Miss Flora, I couldn’t have got 
through if you'd not been the doctor’s assistant. 
’Pears like as if you knowed what to do every 
time without telling. We've never had any sick- 
ness or accidents in the family at all, and our 
folks were all struck in a heap like an’ didn’t 
know where to take holi.” 

Then Flora said in her widowed mother’s family 

| there had always been sickness and need of nurs- 





“THAT STUCK-U 


ing, and they had known poverty and want and 
had often been obliged to practice the closest 
economy to make a living. 

And then, what mischief possessed the poor old 
father we do not know, but in his own blunt, 
honest way he told the whole story of why no one 
wanted to board the sehool-teacher, She was 
“from town and was stuck-up.” 

The girls reddened painfully. The 
grew almost as purple as the swinging bells of the 
fuchsias, nodding in the breeze that swept in at the 
window, and the father leaned back in his chair 
and laughed till his twinkling eyes went shut. 
Naughty old Absalom! That was not fair. 

Then Flora said she was so glad to know it, 
because it would help her and maybe help them, 
and it was so good when people fairly understood 
one another. 

There was 
mystery after this. 


mother 


no more constraint and no more 


And this was how it came about that there was | 


freedom in the friendship between the families of 
the Fullers and the Montagues, and 


“stuck-up little town-girl” became helpful and | 


useful and really necessary to “my Mary” and 
“my Sarah,” 

How she did laugh when the girls told her that 
they were almost afraid of a girl who had three 
silk dresses and who wore such a nice little cloth 
jacket and had such pretty things. How could 
she have them and be poor, was the question that 
puzzled them. 

And one night after they had gone to bed they 
left the door open between their rooms, and Flora, 
feeling in talkative mood and all barriers being 
removed, told them, as Mary said to her mother 
the next day, “lots of things.” Was it possible 


that the daughter of the poor widow made her} 


pretty clothes out of old things! the beautiful 
dresses and the jaunty jacket and the fashionable 
hat and handsome skirt! So she was like other 
girls, only, as Mother Montague said, “a good 
deal more so.” And she was not above telling 
others what she had learned and how they might 
go and do likewise. 
father had set his foot down and had brought 
Miss Fuller home with him and made her wel- 
come! That blessed girl ! 

She told them how she came to have three silk 
dresses, One, the gray and black check, was her 
mother’s wedding-dress, It was frayed and shabby, 
but with the help of the dressmaker, who rented 
one of their upper rooms, she had turned it wrong 
side out, top to the bottom, back breadths to the 
front, and, by making it over on a half-worn dark 
gingham skirt, with the addition of fresh linings, 
new bindings, buttons and buttonholes instead of 
the old hooks and eyes, and the white.ribbons of 
her mother’s wedding bonnet, dyed a pretty slate 
color and put on in a bow on the basque, the dress 


how the! 


How glad they were that | 
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| was really pretty and serviceable, especially for 
| the warm summer days. It was cool and dressy 
|in the afternoons, when she wore the silk skirt 
|with a white polonaise and tied a pink bow 
| among her braids, and slipped a bunch of pan- 


| 
| sies with geranium leaves into one of the button- 


| holes or fastened them in with the lace,at her 
| throat. 
| The brown silk dress was most cunningly sham. 
| It was built on brown silesia of the same shade, 
|made very plain, and was the remains of an old 
| silk dress that an aunt gave her, saying, “If that 
| was dyed black it would make nice linings for 
| some thing some day.” Flora had often turned it 
‘over and held it up to the light and wondered 
| what she could get out of it. It is a long story 
| to tell, but she put this and that together, fortune 
| favored her or she took advantage of possibilities, 
and finally the brown silk dress blossomed out 
A shirred brown silk bonnet had 
’ up-staire; 


| beautifully. 
lain for years among “the things’ 
ripped and carefully pressed, this yielded a nice 
big piece of shiny silk; a breadth of silk of 
another shade of brown had been given to her in 
| her childhood among a lot of doll fixings because 
| there was a great dingy spot in it, a place, per- 
haps, where wine or gravy had been spilt on it 
and ruined the breadth irrevocably. That square 
of silk had figured at a great many doll gatherings 
and parties, had been worn for a shawl, an opera 
cloak, a veil, a carriage-robe, indeed, had been 
| present on all state occasions for years. But now 
|the fertile brain of the little maid had found 
where the treasure was needed, where it would 
serve the place of a corner-stone in the building 
of the new silk dress, 

She wet the breadth of damaged silk in warm 
water until it was wet through, then dipped it 
in a solution of oxalic acid, which removed the 
color entirely, and then immersed it in a mixture 
of ammonia and water, which restored the original 
color without the objectionable stain. 

Then, with the overseeing eye of the precise 
little “ Miss Prissy ” of a dressmaker, the new silk 
dress progressed toward a state of satisfactory 
}completion. There was plenty of material to 

make it in a plain, pretty way without any volu- 
minous folds or shirring or plaiting, just a plain, 
neat, trim dress, faultless and in good taste. 

It needed something to relieve the color, and 
this was not long in coming. An old-fashioned 
black silk velvet vest, double-breasted, that had 
been her father’s, was brought out by the mother, 
who said: “It is better for you to use it than to 
let it lie for years. I would like to see you wear 
ue” 

Cuffs and collars were cut out from the best of 
itand the fragments and little pieces were used 
to cover button molds, which did make beautiful 

| buttons indeed. 
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The basque was made double-breasted. The 
silks of different shades worked into this basque 


with charming effect, and the two rows of velvet! wet and carefully sponged all over with a bit of 


buttons set off the garment and made it jaunty and 
dressy and just the thing for a petite little body 
like Flora waa, 

While the schoolma’am was telling this to Mary 
and Sarah and showing them, they would look at 
her so admiringly and then at each other and say: 
“Well now!” “ Well, I do say!” “I declare for 
it!” And then, eager as little children, they said: 
“Tell us about the pretty black silk dreas and 
about the cloth walking-jacket,” and they drew up 
nearer 

No wonder the girls were entertained. One 
time her mother offered for exchange through a 
women’s paper some bound volumes of scientific 
literature for articles of clothing that could be 
made available for herself or her children. A 
man answered it and offered an old black silk 
dress that had been his mother’s long before. The 
widow and children thought this was very funny. 
It proved to be an old-fashioned, short-waisted 
dress, a good deal worn, of that kind that we used 
to call “boiled silk,” a shiny, lustrous kind. It 
had hung on a peg in the closet so long that it was 
all askew, and the duat and cobwebs had settled 
through it till it was like a dusty miller when he 
shakes himeelf Saturday night. 

But the enjoyment of making something pretty 
and nice out of it was a temptation, They knew 
they conld make it pay. When it came to this 
part of the story Mary and Sarah rolled up their 
eyes at each other. They were eyes, though, that 
sparkled and twinkled and could talk quite as well 
as their tongues. How they did like the little 
“stuck-up Miss Fuller” after they had become well 
enough acquainted to enter within her sanctuary. 

Then she told them how they renovated and 
made as good as new the old black silk which had 
come to them so queerly. It was well shaken out 
in the wind. It was carefully ripped all to pieces, 
Every piece was brushed clean with a bit of soft 
flannel. Any place that appeared at all suspicious 
of being soiled was marked with a tiny chalk-mark 
to insure special attention when it was cleansed. 

The lonely old bachelor with whom they had 
traded was addicted to the habit of smoking, and 
the odor had penetrated the closet and settled in 
“my poor old mother’s dress.” 

So the large, vacant room in the house was 
thrown open, a free ventilation given, and the 
pieces were hung about where they could flirt in 
the pure air. Flora’s mother said the pieces 
could be made to look new and fresh and pretty ; 
that it was no more trouble to clean silk than all- 
wool cashmere goods. An old kid glove was 
boiled three hours and reduced to mere pulp in 
about a quart of liquid, perhaps not quite a quart. 
To this half a teacupful of cold coffee was added. 


The breadths of silk were spread out separately 
on the clean, new oil-cloth on the large table and 


sponge dipped into the liquid. Any place that re- 
| quired special care received it. After each width 
| was gone over, it was folded smoothly and closely 
to keep damp until they were ready to press them 
There were some places that showed wear, and 
| there was one cricket-hole and one patched place 
}and some widths were better than the others. 
| They preased it on what had been the right side, 
for it was made over with the wrong side or best 
side out. It looked fresher and newer. It was 
laid on flannel while pressing. The glove mixture 
| had the property of stiffening the silk and giving 
| it a glossy appearance. Sometimes the iron in 
| clined to stick fast a little, but this was happily 
remedied by ironing it across a piece of sand 
This is ad 


paper occasionally as a preventive. 


visable when one is ironing collara, cuffs, and 
starched bosoms of shirts, and is neater and easier 
than to stop and go over th? face of the iron with 


| a knife, 
This job, when completed, gave great satisfac- 
ition. The dress goods was not of the beat, so it 
was made up to “spare its feelings.” It hada 
puffed front and a short, modern polonaise, and 
was made on an old alpaca skirt, which gave it 
“body” and brought out the best that was possible 
| The sleeves and the vest-front were made of black 
velvet, a very good quality of silk-finish. The 
| buttons were beautiful ones, which had served long 
and well in the family. Antong the few things 
| which never grow old or ugly it pays to buy good 
buttons. These were some kind of dark, irideacént 
pearl, and suited the silk and velvet most charm- 
ingly. 

These may be minor details, but these and their 
solution are obvious to every thinking woman 
The little things will take care of themselves and 
will suggest their proper disposal in the right time 
and place. 

The dressmaker helped plan. She could see 
where the patched place could be covered with a 
fold in the draping and how to dispose of the 
cricket-hole in the pretty light puffs of the puffing, 
and how to cunningly make good use of the short 
waist and the queer, curved sleeves and the low- 
cut neck and the awkward fan-tail gores and the 
thin streaks in the half-worn goods, 

A long-headed, shrewd dressmaker is worth her 
weight in gold when a poor woman is trying to 
make a beautiful, modern new dress out of some- 
body’s old one. Such should always be consulted 
and conciliated. It is not wise to go ahead and 
make a bungle and a botch out of a possibly good 
job. One feels badly, to do her level best, and 
then look at the work and be obliged to acknow!- 
edge, if her name is Jones or Smith, that the 
dress or coat looks very Jonesy or very Smithy. 
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THE PILGR 


And Miss Flora’s coat that everybody admired 
so much and that helped to win her the appellation 
of “stuck-up”? That coat had a tale. Fifteen 
years ago her uncle bought it in New York, on 
his way home after an absence of many years in 
Australia. He was married in it, and when he 
returned to the “ beauteous Southland, the land of 
yellow air,” he gave the coat to a younger brother 
at college. He wore it on his graduation day. 
When it became an old coat, well preserved but 
faded to a gray-bronze on the back, it was hung | 
up in a closet among old and useless things and 
kept for the good it had done. 

Mother Fuller and Flora planned a new and 
modern jacket out of it one day when they were 
sore beset with problems that would not be solved, 
It was a short dress coat of splendid material, had 
been a very dark, deep blue. They ripped it, 
dusted, cleansed well, and dyed it jet-black with 
the Diamond dyes, following the directions ex- 
actly. There was not a rent nor a break in it, the 
wide sleeves were good, and there was plenty of 
material to cut out a neat, good-fitting ladies’ 
coat over a pattern like No, 8,275 in Arrnur’s 
MaGAzIne, November, 1882. The cloth had 
never lost its fine, satiny finish, and dyeing and 
pressing did not injure it. It cut to good advan- 
tage. The pattern favored the plan and the ma- 
terial. It was trimmed in front with gimp fasten- 
ings, which they made for themselves out of gimp 
bought for the purpose. No lining was required. 
This was a masterpiece of good luck and good 
managing, and made a beautiful, fashionable, and 
serviceable garment. Even the wrong side of the 
cloth would have made up well without any dye- 
ing, but it had a rough, wooly appearance, while 
the right side was a fine finish, as the best cloth 
always is, 

What good friends these cozy little confidences 
did make! 
Flora was not a bit stuck up! that she was kind 
and true and helpful; that she never gave up to 
any discouragement; that her quiet heart was 
loyal to every good impulse, and that whatever 
she knew was free to all if it was subservient to 
their comfort and happiness. 

She has promised to gtay a week with Mary and 
Sarah and help them “ fix things” up pretty and 
modern at a trifling cost. 

Well, if people were better acquainted and knew 
more of one another’s ways and were glad to be 
helpful one toward another, many a path would 
be smoother and many a life fuller of joy and 
good-will and kindly endeavor. The lesson would 
be learned then that pride is a creature of the 
imagination, that haughtinees has no root in the 
heart, and that it is enough for any life to do its 
whole duty to-day and not trifle away time, hoping 
to do noble work on to-morrows that may never 
rise, Piesey Ports. 


How pleasant it was to learn that 


IM’S LOAD. 


THE PILGRIM’S LOAD. 


E halted in the desert to rest his toil-worn 
feet 
And dream of palm-tree shadows among 
the dust and heat, 
And there, worn out with bearing a heavy load 
he found 
A poor, disheartened tray’ler upon the thirsty 


ground 


“Oh! could I reach the palm-trees,” the poor man 
made complaint ; 

“My veins are hot with fever—with weariness | 
faint.” 

“Cheer up,” the other whispered; “the palms 
of rest are near ; 

I'll help you with your burden. You shall not 
perish here.” 

“ Nay, nay,” the other answered. “Go on and let 
me die; 

Were you to bear my burden your own you must 
lay by; 

Then, for your own load, brother, across the sands 
to-day 

You must come back—to perish, perchance, beside 
the way.” 


“T cannot leave a brother who needs my help,” 
replied 

The pilgrim 
needs provide.” 

And then, in his compassion, he took the other’s 


“God will know them and for my 


load 
And helped the fainting traveler along the desert 
road 


They reached the palm-tree’s shelter with weari- 
ness oppressed— 

The pilgrim with his burden sank down to sleep 
and rest, 

And in his dreams an angel appeared, and this 
said he: 

“ Bearer of other’s burdens, thine shall be borne 


for thee! 

He woke. Beneath the shadows of waving palms 
he saw 

The load left in the desert, and he was filled with 
awe 

“Ah! God is good, my brother. Along the desert 
road 

He sent an unseen angel to bear for me my 
load.” 

Who bears another’s burdens will find from ¢ ay 
to day 

His own is always lightened or lifted quite 
away 

Enen E. Rexrorp 
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THE ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. It was on the lips of Mrs. Harding to reply, 


~ “Tf they were only like Grace.” But her con- 
CHAPTER XIX. science rebuked her for the thought ere it found 
T's )UGH removed from them, as to bodily utterance and she remained silent. But she took 





presence, the angel of their household still the lesson to her heart, and as she did so, drew her 
remained with the carpenter and his family.' arm involuntarily tighter around Lotty, who, 
Not a member thereof, from the rugged father feeling the pressure, looked up at her mother with 
down to little Lotty, but saw ever before the eyes a smile of love. In return, the soft cheek of the 
of their spirits the dear young face that brought | mother was bent down until it rested on the sunny 
sunlight into their darkened dwelling; but they | hair of her child. 
saw her with tear-moistened vision, She was no| The schoolmaster saw that he was clearly under- 
longer theirs in bodily presence, but as in a dream stood and did not mar the good impression of his 
that is never forgotten. Subdued even to sadness, words by seeking to enforce their meaning. 
the intercourse between the members of the family | On the next morning, quite early, Mr. and Mrs. 
was marked by a tender regard, one for the other. | Harding, accompanied by Lotty, started for Clifton. 
Each felt the other's grief at the loss of Grace They had to pass the door of Miss Gimp, the 
and desired to lighten instead of increasing its dressmaker, on their way, and she failed not to dis- 
pressure. As for Lotty, since Grace left them she cover the fact that the carpenter and his wife were 
had sought to win for herself that regard in her riding out together—an event too noteworthy to be 
mother’s heart which the stranger had filled. She regarded with indifference. 
was too young for reflection and only obeyed a “What does this mean? Where are they go- 
heaven-inspired instinct. As she knocked at the ing?” ™ 
too long-closed door of her mother’s heart that Such were her rather excited questions, as she 
door graduglly yielded, until at last the rusty laid aside her work and took her place at the 
hinges opposed no resistance and it swung wide window to note the direction they would take. 
open to take her in. “Over to Clifton? Hardly, Yes—I declare! 

The intelligence brought back from Clifton, —if they haven’t taken the road to Clifton ! Ah 
while it set the tears of Mrs. Harding to flowing ha! There’s something in the wind. I wonder 
afresh, because it extinguished all hope of the if they can be going over to Mrs. Beaufort’s. I 
babe’s restoration to her arms, relieved her mind thought I could see deeper into the mind of Mrs. 
greatly. There was a certainty about this intelli- | Harding than she cared for. I was sure she knew 
gence that settled the doubtful question of its fate. more about Mrs. Beaufort than was pretended. 
It was, and would be, well with the child. Her But whose child isit? I'd give my little finger 
love for it could ask no more, though her heart to know.” 
was bleeding from the separation. Unable to work with this mystery on her mifd, 

To the eager questions of the children: “Where Miss Gimp drew on her bonnet and ran over to 
is Grace?” “Have you seen Grace, father?” see Mrs. Willits, the storekeeper’s wife, for just a 
“Tsn’t she coming back any more?” Mr. Harding | minute. 
answered with as much information in regard to “Our carpenter is getting up in the world,” 
her as he deemed prudent to give, assuring them said she, as soon as she could thrust in the words, 
at the same time that if Grace did not come to after meeting her friend. 
them again they should go to see her. “So I should think,” answered Mrs. Willits, 

During the evening, Mr. Long, the schoolmaster, who had seen Harding go by—“ riding out with 
called to learn the result of Harding’s visit to his wife at a time when other people are at work. 
Clifton, To him, asa friend fully to be confided |My husband can’t afford such indulgence.” 
in, the carpenter related the occurrences of the day. “They were always a shiftless set.” 

“She has been such a blessing, such a comfort Mias Gimp spoke with some indignation. She 
to us,” said Mrs. Harding, as they sat talking of could not forgive Mrs. Harding for the impenetra- 
Grace. ble reserve which she had thrown around herself 

“God has given you many comforts, many bles- at their interview on the previous afternoon—a 
sings,” answered the schoolmaster, as he glanced reserve felt to be both a wrong and an insult. 
meaningly toward her children, who were all “And will come to beggary in the end,” said 
present, quiet, half-wondering auditors, Andrew, Mrs. Willits. “It was only last evening that | 
over whom Mr. Long had already acquired great heard Mr. Grant going on about Harding at a 
influence, was standing beside his teacher, proud | great rate. It appears that he had promised to 
of the notice and gratified with the kindness ever | call over early in the morning to consult with him 
extended to him by his judicious friend; while | in regard to a job that Grant, the farmer, wanted 
Lotty, who had climbed into her mother’s lap, was done. Mr. Grant waited at home until dinner- 
lying close against her breast, looking contented time, but no carpenter came. It made him ter- 
—even happy. ribly angry. He stopped at our store in the 
































































THE ANGEL OF 
evening and the way he talked about Harding 
would have done you good to hear. He gave it 
to him right and left, I can assure you.” 

“Didn’t keep his promise with him?” 

“Not he—Mr. Indifference or Mr. Indepen- 
dence, whichever you choose to call him.” 

“ Mr, Shiftless, you’d better say.” 

“Well, Mr. Shiftless, then. And 
playing the gentleman--riding out with his wife 
as coolly as if he hadn’t lost a good job!” 

“Mr. Grant won’t have anything more to do 


now he’s 


with him ?” 

Miss Gimp spoke with a kind of pleased in- 
quiry. 

“ Not he.” 

“Serves him right.” 

“Of course it He said that early this 
morning he would go to Beechwood and engage a 
carpenter there; and he swore, for he was in a 
great passion, that if Harding starved he’d never 
handle a dollar of his money so long as he lived.” 

“T don’t blame him,” said Miss Gimp. 

“ Nobody can blame him,” responded Mrs. Wil- 
lita. 

“ D’ye know,” remarked the dressmaker, lower- 
ing her voice and speaking mysteriously, “ that in 
my opinion something more than a mere pleasure 
ride takes them out this morning.” 

“Whatarethey after? Where are they going?” 
inquired Mrs. Willits, brightening up at this inti- 
mation on the part of Miss Gimp. 

“They took the road to Clifton, I’m certain.” 

“To Clifton ! 
business takes them over to Clifton, I’d like to 
know ?” 

“Something about that child, I’ll venture my 


does. 


existence,” said Miss Gimp. 

“ What of it?” 

Mrs. Willits brightened still more. 

“] think I can guess where it came from ?”’ 

** Indeed |” 

“ Of course, it is only guess-work ; but in putting 
this and that together, you know, we often get very 
near the truth. I’ve been sewing at Mrs. Barclay’s 
in Beechwood.” 

“re.” 

* You’ve heard of Mrs. General Beaufort, who 
lives in Clifton ?” 

wall ag 

“ Well, I never knew it before—but she’s the 
sister of Mrs. Barclay.”’ 

“Is she?” 

“ Yes. 
about something while I was there.” 

“ Well?” 

“One day, when all the family were out, she 
came into the room where I was sewing and made 
herself quite sociable. After talking around for a 
while, she asked if I knew Harding and his family. 
I said that I did. 


Well, what great and mighty | 


And she came over to see her brother | 


Then she wanted fo know what | 
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| kind of people they were. Of course, I couldn't 
|give them a very exalted character, and didn’t 
| It was plain enough to be seen that she had some 


| secret interest in them. Who first spoke of that 
little foundling baby I can’t now remember, but 
the moment it was named I saw that she knew a 
great deal more about it than she cared me to 
guess. In order to bring her out I spoke of Hard- 
ing and his wife in the strongest manner—taking 
good care to say that in placing that child in their 
hands it was like putting a lamb among wolves. 
She grew uneasy end excited at this; so much so 
that she clearly felt that she was betraying herself 
and left me abruptly. That afternoon she went away 
very unexpectedly to the family. Depend upon 
it, Mrs. Willits, she knows all about that baby.” 

Why don’t you go to see Mrs. Harding and 
feel around her ?” inquired the storekeeper’s wife, 
interested in the dress- 


who had become much 
maker’s gossip. 

“ve been already,” answered Miss Gimp. “I 
| came away from Mrs. Barclay’s a day sooner than 

I intended, and on purpose.” 

“Ah! Well, what did you make out of her?” 
“Nothing certain. I saw Harding and his 
wife, but they were as close-mouthed as terra- 
pins.” 

“ Did you speak to them of Mrs. Beaufort?” 

“ Yes; and it’s just my opinion that they got 
out of me all I know and didn’t let me see below 
the surface of their thoughts. I was so pro- 
| voked |” 

“And so you learned nothing ?” 
Willits. 

“ Nothing certain. But it takes sharper people 
than they are to hide things from my eyes. That 
both were greatly interested in Mrs. Beaufort and 
knew far more about her than they chose to tell 
was plain enough, and that their ride over to 


said Mrs 


Clifton this morning is to see her I do not in the 
least doubt.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder at all,’ remarked Mrs. 
Willits. “ Mrs. General Beaufort! That is news. 
Has she a daughter ?” 

“ T don’t know,” replied Miss Gimp. 

“ Why didn’t you ask Mrs. Barclay?” 

“Just what I’ve said to myself twenty times 
I’m provoked to death at my stupidity.” 


over. 
“ How soon are you going over there again 
“T can’t tell. I don’t think Mrs. Barclay will 


want me very soon.” 


“We must find out in some way.” 

“Yes, indeed. I'll not rest until I know all 
about it. You remember that Harry Wilkins saw 
a woman carrying a basket on the night the child 
was left at Harding’s ?” 

Yes,”’ 

“Very well. He told me that he’s certain he 
saw the same woman riding in a carriage in the 
Put this and that to- 


neighborheod of Clifton. 
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gether, Mrs, Willits, and it isn’t very hard to make 
out a case,” 

“]T should think not. Depend upon it, you’re 
fairly on the track. Harding isn’t riding out this 
morning for nothing. Had they the baby with 
them ?” 

“That I couldn’t see, I tried my best to look 
over into Mrs. Harding’s arms, but her husband 


was on the side next to me, and though I got up | 


into a chair, it was of no use. But I shouldn’t at 
all wonder.” 

“T’ll tell you how you can find out.” 

“ How?” 

“Just by running over to their house for a 
minute. Of course, nobody’s at home but the chil- 
dren.” 

“That's it!” replied Miss Gimp, starting up. 
“T’]l go this instant,’’ and she stepped toward the 


” 


door. 
“ Don’t forget to stop as you come back,” said 
the storekeeper’s wife, 


| CHAPTER XX, 
| [T was past midday when the carpenter and his 
wife returned from Clifton, each with sober 

but not troubled countenances, Their anxieties 

|} about the baby’s welfare were fully satisfied ; but 

| they came back with the sad assurance that its 

| sweet smile had faded from their home forever 

| that an angel had departed from among them, and 

with it, they feared, the eweet, angelic influences 

| which, in so brief a time, had made their desert to 

| blossom as the rose. 

A hurried dinner was prepared, and then Hard- 
ing went to his shop, which had now been closed 
for nearly two whole days. It was his intention 

|to go from there to Farmer Grant’s to make 
arrangements about the new roof, which he had 
promised to attend to immediately. He was just 
on the eve of doing so, when a neighbor stopped 
| at the door and said : 

| “Why, what’s been the matter, Harding? I 
| was about going over to your house to see if you 











“Oh! no. I'll be sure to call.” | were sick or dead.” . 

And Miss Gimp left with the sprightly step of} “I’ve had a little business to attend to, which 
a young girl of sixteen. has taken all my time for nearly two days,” re- 

In some twenty minutes she returned, | plied the carpenter; “but I’m through with it 

“ Well ?” said Mrs. Willits, as she came in. | how and at my poet again.”’ 

“ No child there,” answered the dressmaker, 

“No? Indeed?” 

“True as preaching.” | “How so?” 

“ Where is it?” | “T heard Grant abusing you right and left for 

Miss Gimp shook her head. |not keeping an engagement yesterday morning. 

“ Who was there?” | He said that you had promised to come over and 

“Only Philip and Lucy.” | see him about a new roof to his barn, and that he 

“Couldn’t they tell ?” | waited in for you a greater part of the day, He 

“They couldn’t, or wouldn’t—which, I am at a | was dreadfully put out, and in the afternoon rode 
loss to say. I never saw such mum, stupid little | over to Beechwood and engaged a carpenter 
wretches in my life.” | there,” 

“Did you ask them where their father and | “Are you sure of that?” asked Harding, as his 
mother had gone ?” ' countenance fell. 

Ta,” “Very sure.” 

“ What answer did they make?” “T’m sorry. If he’d known why I was unable 

“ Said they didn’t know.” | to keep my engagement he would not have acted 

“They lied, 1 suppose— instructed by their | so hastily. I was just going to see him,” 
parents.” | “It will be of no use. Why didn’t you send 

“ As like as not,” answered Miss Gimp. “ But | him word that it was out of your power to see 
isn’t it dreadful to think of ? Who can wonder if | him?” 
they go to destruction ?” | “] should have done so, but didn’t think of it.” 

“Nobody. And so the child is gone ?” | “And what is more,” said the neighbor, “ Mr. 

“Yes. No doubt, they took it with them this | Edgar was going to engage you to build an addi- 
morning. But I’]l find out all about it by hook or | tion to his house; but Grant talked so strong 
by crook ; see if I don’t.” | about you—saying, among other things, that you 

And with this assurance the dressmaker—who were not to be depended upon—that he concluded 
had a good deal of work on hand, to be ready by a| to employ another carpenter. So you see this 
certain time—took her departure to renew her vain | ‘little business’ of yours has proved rather a bad 
efforts at meeting her engagements. To promise | business. But good-morning! I mustn’t stop 
was a part of her profession, and not to keep these | here.” 
promises to the letter the other part. Having the The neighbor departed. As he turned his back 
interests of the whole neighborhood to attend to, | Harding folded his arms, and, leaning hard against 
it was im possible to be entirely punctual in such | his work-bench, gave way to feelings of despond- 
ency, not unmingled with reproaches toward 


“You've lost a job by it, I’m thinking,” said 
| the neighbor. 


unimportant matters. 
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Heaven for the hardness, even injustice, of these 
cruel reactions. 
“Tye done nothing to merit this,’ 

partial utterance of his true feelings. ‘‘ Nothing! 
nothing! Then why am I left without work, 
though my hands are strong and my heart will- 
ing? God never hedges up a man’s way in one 
direction without opening it in another—so says 
the schoolmaster—and so I began to think when 
Grant came with the offer of one job after I had 
ut now the way that opened so 


said he, 


lost another 
encouragingly before me is closed, even before | 
had set my foot therein, I wonder in what direc- 
tion it will now open ?” 

The bitterness of distrust was in both Harding’s 
voice and countenance. 

“There’s no use in folding your arms and 
standing idle,” said a voice, speaking within him. 
But what am I todo? There’s 
The car 


“Of course not. 
not a single stroke of work on hand,” 
penter answered his own thought thus, speaking 
alond, 

“Do something 
lumber and tools in your shop.” 

As the inward voice said this the eyes of Hard- 


make something. There are 


ing rested on a half-finished pine table, which he | 


had commenced in an idle hour and thrown aside 
for other work. 
plete the table rather than not do anything. This 
suggestion he resisted for a time, because he had 
no heart to work, particularly as the work prom- 
ised no return, 

“ Finish the table. 

The voice spoke again. 
blind obedience to this inward monitor the car- 
penter commenced working on the table. 
efiort naturally relieved his mind from the heavy 
pressure under which it was bowed down. He 
felt better, but did not know why. He had yet to 
learn that in all useful work the mind rests with 
a degree of calmness; that there is a power in 
true mental or bodily labor to sustain the spirit 
in doubt, pain, or sorrow. Once engaged in his 


Somebody will want it.” 


task, he pursued it with a natural ardor, and at | 


the end of two hours a well-made table stood 
finished in his shop. He was looking at it with 
a certain degree of pleasure, when Stark, who had 
been very shy of him for some weeks, presented 
himself at the shop-door. 

“The very article I want,” said the tavern- 
keeper, as his eyes fell on the table. “Is it to 
order, or on sale ?”’ 

“Three dollars of anybody’s money will buy 
it,” answered the carpenter. 


“ Enough said,” returned Stark, drawing out his | 


purse. “Here’s the coin. I'll send Tom 
over for it in half an hour. And see here, Hard- 
ing, if you’ve got time I wish you’d make me 
two good, strong benches about eight feet long. 
Some chaps got to skylarking over in my house 


my 


THE 


in | 


It was suggested to him to com- | 


With something like | 


The | 
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| last night and smashed one all to pieces. How 
| much will you charge for them ?” 

| The carpenter took a piece of chalk and figured 
' 


up the cost of the wood. 


| “Two dollars apiece,” said he. 


“Very well. Make them. How soon will they 


be done?” 

“ As I’ve nothing particular on hand to-day I’! 
get out the stuff this afternoon and finish them 
some time early in the morning.” 

“That will do.” And the tavern-keeper went 
his way, leaving three dollars in the carpenter’s 
The stuff 


for the two benches was prepared, and the work 


pocket and his mind something easier. 


on both nearly completed by sundown, when 
Harding closed his shop and returned home. On 
his way the gloomy, desponding state of mind re- 
As he looked into the future only a wall 


of darkness rose up before him. 


turned. 
His best cus- 
tomers had left him—the season was advanced— 
and no ground to build a hope upon was under 
his feet. Mrs. Harding saw the heavy contraction 
of his brows as he entered, and it caused a shadow 
to fall upon her heart. Had the evil spirit, which 
the presence of Grace had driven out, come back 
to him again? Yes, 
the evil spirit had come back, but, as yet, its 


Alas! alas! if it were so! 
power over him was small, It lay in his breast 
as a live coal, and only waited for the fuel of ex- 
citement to kindle a blaze of destructive passion. 
Happily, that fuel was not supplied. 
nothing in his home to fret or disturb him. 


There was 
His 
| wife spoke to him so kindly that he could not but 
answer kindly, and the children were so quiet 
among themselves that no cause of annoyance or 
anger existed in that direction. Still he remained 
gloomy, almost entirely silent. 

“I don’t know what is going to become of us, 
Mary,” said he, as they sat together after the 
children had gone to bed. The gentleness and 
kindness of his wife’s manner had gradually sub 
dued the state of irritability that threatened so 
much of evil, and now he felt like drawing nearer 
to her—letting her share his anxieties and offer 
him her sympathy. 

“Why do you say this, Jacob?’ Mrs. Harding 
raised her eyes to the sober face of her husband. 

“T haven’t a stroke of work.” 

“ How comes that?” The interrogation was so 
gently made that it encouraged instead of repres- 
sing confidence. 

“ Dear knows! I don’t just understand it. To 
me, it seems very strange that just now work 
should all stop, when there’s not been a day before 
in ten years that I hadn’t as much asI could do, 
I promised Mr. Grant to call yesterday merning 
about putting a new roof on his barn. 
know why I couldn’t see him. He got angry 
| because I didn’t keep my appointment and gave 
| the job to a carpenter over in Beechwood.” 


But you 
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“That's only a single job,” said Mrs. Harding, 
without seeming to be in the least troubled by the 
gloomy prospect before them. “ You’re a good 
workman, that every one knows, and I’ve often 
heard you say that a man who does good work 
never need fear but what he’ll have enough to do.” 

“Yes, Mary; but look how far the season is 
advanced. Every good job that I expected has 
gone into other hands and I[ don’t know a soul 
that now talks of building even a pig-pen this 
year. I feel completely disheartened. If we 


were only a little beforehand I wouldn’t feel so | 
|carpenter’s words, after sitting silent for some 


badly. But we are not. Everything has run 
down and | haven’t ten dollars ahead.” 

Just/then some one knocked at the door. Hard- 
ing opened it and found a strange man with a 
large bundle in his hand. His own name was 
inquired for. 

“T am the person,” he answered. 

“Mrs. Beaufort sent this letter to you”’—hand- 
ing a letter—“ and this bundle to Mrs. Harding” 
—reaching out the package. 

“Won't you come in?” said the carpenter, as he 
received the letter and package. 

“No, sir. It is late and I must ride over to 
Clifton to-night.” 

The man departed and Harding came back into 
the house. Breaking the seal of the letter with 
unsteady hands, he opened it and read : 


“T wish to see you to-morrow. Come over 
early. If I am not mistaken I can serve your 
worldly interests materially. I learn that you are 
a good workman and faithful in the performance 
of whatever you may undertake. I am about 
putting up several outbuildings and making some 
important alterations in my house. It is partly 
in reference to these matters that I wish to see 
you. “Epita BEeavurort.” 


Within this letter, another, directed to Mrs. 
Harding, was inclosed. 

“© Jaeob! Just see here!” By the time her 
husband had gathered the meaning of his letter, 
Mrs, Harding was in full possession of the con- 
tents of hers. As she thus exclaimed, she held 
up two bank bills, each claiming the valuation of 
fifty dollars, while her face had a bright, joyful, 
wondering expression. 

“Why, Mary!” ejaculated the bewildered car- 
penter, as he reached out for the letter of his wife. 
It read: 


“ Accept, dear madam, from one who can never 
forget and never repay the debt she owes you, the 
inclosed as a first act of justice. Use it for your- 
self and children. Accept, also, a few small pres- 
ents for yourself and them. I have talked much 
with my mother about youand your good husband 


since you left us this morning; and I think, if| 


of our nature; and if we resist evil, you know, 
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there is nothing to bind you to your present place 
of abode, that we shall soon have you near us. 
We are about making some extensive repairs, 
improvements, and alterations in and around our 
home, and my mother thinks that your husband 
is just the man to whom she can safely intrust 


their execution. 
the morning. 


She desires him to see her in 
Urge him to come without fail. 
“Yours, with gratitude, 

“ EprrH PERCIVAL.” 
“Tt is broad daylight now.’’ Such were the 
moments. 

“The darkest hour is just before daybreak, you 
know,” said Mrs. Harding, her eyes filling with 
glad tears. é 

“Providence never hedges up a man’s way in 
one direction without opening it in another. So 
Mr. Long said to me, and so I tried to believe 
But how can one believe with a mountain rising 
up in his path and thick dafkness on every side of 
him? I cannot.” 

“ But let us not forget, Jacob”—Mrs. Harding’s 
voice was subdued, almost humble—‘ what more 
the schoolmaster said in his kind and earnest 
talks with us.” 

“ What did he say, Mary?” 

“That the hedging up of our way of life and 
the opening of new paths are not for the sake of 
worldly good alone.’ 

“Yes, | remember.” 
head thoughtfully. 

“But for the sake of heavenly and eterna! 
good,” continued Mrs. Harding. ‘ How much he 
talked cf our mental wants and of our mental 
sufferings! and as he talked, did we not both see 
and feel that mere bodily wants and sufferings 
were nothing in comparison to these? The natu- 
ral event of finding a babe at our door, which we 
received with much reluctance—how much de- 
light it produced! Now, it was in Providence, as 
Mr. Long said, that the babe was so left at our 
door; and does it not seem that it was so pro- 
vided in order that, through this natural event, 
our spirits might become better and happier? 
Surely, we are all better and happier for the 
presence of dear little Grace among us?” 

“Have I not said so a hundred times, Mary ?” 
There was light in the carpenter’s face as he said 
this. 

“And will we not all be better and happier if 
we can be where our eyes every little while may 
look upon her angel-face? Oh! yes, I know 
we will, for the sight of that face will lift our 
hearts upward and make us desire that spiritual 
innocence of which, as Mr. Long so beautifully 
said, she was the perfect bodily correspondent. 
And the desire will prompt us to resist the evils 


The carpenter bowed his 
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it is said that it will depart from us. Dear hus- 
band !”—and as Mrs. Harding, animated with her 
subject, leaned toward him and laid her hand 
upon his arm, the carpenter saw, as of late he had 
seen 80 many times, the sweet beauty in her face 


that had charmed him and won his love in the | 
|the shining in 


time gone by—“ Dear husband! let us believe 


that the hedging up of your way in the old direc- | 


tion, and the opening of it in this, is not so much | her sweet presence to their bodily eyes, or, when 


for the sake of worldly prosperity as for the 
higher good of our souls. Oh! is not peace of 


mind more to be desired than all earthly benefits? | 
hearts and which were daily gaining strength and 


It is, Jacob; my heart—your heart—replies that 
it is. Let us, then, in accepting the earthly good, 
look still higher aad claim the better portion that 
may be ours.” 

“You are learning these wise lessons faster than 
I am, Mary,” said the carpenter, with a tender- 
ness of manner that went to the heart of his wife. 


“Tn the school of good I shall be, I fear, a slow | 


learner. But the apter scholar must have patience 
with my poor progress. I am hasty, moody, and 
passionate by nature, Mary, as you know too well. 
As you overcome, give me aid. 
your heart in the sunlight, mine will not long 
remain under the cloud. 
serene, the storm will soon pass from mine. 
and remember this, Mary, and in my darker moods 
bear with me. 
ward.” 


“And in my darker moods, Jacob,” answered | 
his wife—‘‘and they will come—for I, too, am| 


hasty and passionate, you must bear with me. Oh! 
let us help one another !” 

The pledges and promises of that hour were 
never forgotten, as the brighter, happier future 
attested. On examining the package sent by the 
mother of Grace, it was found to contain various 
articles of clothing for Mrs. Harding and her 


children, besides a handsome vest pattern and a | 


dozen fine handkerchiefs for the carpenter. They 
were gratefully received, coming, as they did, so 
timely and under circumstances that did not make 
the gift a burdening obligation. Tranquil was 
their sleep that night and the morning of a new 
day found them looking hopefully into the bright- 
ening future. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

MONTH later in the progress of events and 

we find the carpenter and his family residing 
in a small, neat house on the estate of Mrs. Beau- 
fort, happily relieved from all anxiety about the 
“ bread that perishes” and surrounded with more 
of taste and comfort than they had ever known. 
Harding had already entered actively upon the 
execution of such work as Mrs. Beaufort first 
desired, and thus far was giving every satisfaction. 
Why should this not be? for he was quick and 
skillful in all the branches of his trade, and per- 
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| be intrusted to him. 


If you can keep | 


If your sky continues | 
Try | 


You will surely have your re- | 
| or suspicion. 





| than she cared to tell. 
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fectly honest in the execution of whatever might 
All that could be done to 
make Mrs. Harding’s new home a pleasant one 


| was done by Mrs. Percival, who came over almost 
| daily to see her, accompanied by her babe, whose 


visits to the carpenter’s family seemed ever like 

of sunbeams. Grace was still 
f ‘ é 

the angel of their household, beating back through 


absent, to the eyes of their spirits, the natural 
passions, which like evil beasts were striving to 
devour the innocent affections just born in their 


beauty. Bright moments to Harding in the day's 


| circle of hours were those in which the little one, 


borne in the arms of her nurse, came over to 
see him at his work. If he laid down his ax, 
his saw, or his plane at such times, that he 


| might take the happy little one and hold her 


against his heart, who could blame the act or deem 
him an idler from his tasks? Not a stroke the 
leas was given for these moments of self-indul- 
gence—if we may call them by so cold a name 
—for they sent new life through the carpenter’s 
nerves and fresh vigor to his willing hands. 

Only a few weeks were permitted to pass ere the 
public announcement of Edith’s marriage was 


| . . . 
| made, accompanied by such evidence to all inter- 


ested friends as removed even the shadow of doubt 
The fact of the babe’s abandonment 
by its mother at the door of a stranger was never 
clearly understood. That it had been in the car- 
penter’s family was known; but under what pe- 
culiar circumstances it came there was a matter 
of question even to the neighbors of Harding. 
Beyond this narrow circle it was taken for granted 
that in order to conceal the marriage and birth of 
the child, Mrs. Harding had been selected as the 
nurse and pledged to secrecy in regard to its 
parentage. Even among the carpenter’s old neigh- 
bors this theory finally prevailed in consequence 
of its adoption by Miss Gimp. 

“I always said”—so the dressmaker gossiped, 
after having settled to her own satisfaction all the 
difficulties presented by the case—“that Mrs. 
Harding knew a great deal more about the child 
I said this in the begin- 
ning, and I’ve never altered my mind. , You can’t 
make me believe that people like the Hardings 
would take a strange babe into their house and 
treat it even better than one of their own’ unless 
well paid for it. It isn’t in nature, much less in 
the nature of such people.” 

And this solution of the matter was pretty gen- 
erally adopted, thus saving the young mother that 
crushing odium which must have followed the 
clear annunciation of her act, even done, as it was, 
in a state of partial derangement. 

Two months only had passed since Edith was 
presented to her friends in her true character, 
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when Colonel D’Arcy, not to be bafiled in the! here, if you permit him to come, will be to me an 
pursuit of her hand, wrote her a long, earnest | outrage. I understand the hidden import of his 
letter of sympathy and condolence, begging for- | glossing letter clearly ; but he writes to me in vain. 
giveness at the same time for the ardor of his! No; not even as a friend will I receive him 
attentions at a period when she must have been Mother !—” 

bowed to the earth with sorrow—a sorrow of A hurried step was heard this instant in the 
which he was “necessarily ignorant”—and ask- | hall, and Edith, checking the utterance of what 
ing the privilege of occasionally visiting at her| was on her tongue, started, with eager eyes and 
mother’s house as a friend. Not to leave the | changing cheeks, to her feet. With hands raised 
matter solely to her unbiased decision, the gallant | and partly extended, and her gaze riveted on the 
Colonel wrote also to Mrs, Beaufort, mentioning | entrance to the room, she stood, her ear bent to the 
his letter to her daughter, and frankly saying to sounding tread of a man’s approaching feet. An 
her that notwithstanding the secret marriage of| instant more, and—uttering wildly the cry— 
Edith and birth of a child, now that her husband) “Henry! O my husband! my husband !”— 
was dead, he was ready again to offer his hand. | she threw herself upon the breast of a tall, hand- 
Instantly the smoldering ambition of this proud some, embrowned young man, who sprung forward 
woman was fanned into a blaze, and once more to receive her, and catching her eagerly in his 
she resolved to compass, if possible, the long-| arms, covered her face with kisses. 


desired marriage of her daughter, The acknowl- “O Henry! am I dreaming?’ sobbed the be- 
edgment of Edith’s true relation—that of the! wildered young creature, as, disengaging herself 
widowed wife of an obscure young adventurer—| partly from his arms, she gazed into his face, 


would, she had not doubted, at once settle all so) pressing the hair back with both hands from his 
far as D'Arcy was concerned; and this was why | ample forehead. 

she strove so desperately to prevent its taking ‘Not dreaming, Edith, dear!’ he answered 
place. In consenting to publicity she had aban- “The dream is past. This is the glad awaken- 
doned her ambitious hopes. Now they all started ing.” 

again into vigorous life. The hand of her daughter, “My husband! My dear, dear husband!” and 
was yet deemed worthy of possession, even by | fondly Edith laid her head upon his bosom, A 
Colonel D'Arcy; the marriage, so dear to her moment only it rested there—then, starting up, she 
heart, might yet be accomplished ; and she in-| caught him by the arm, and drawing him toward 
stantly resolved that its failure should not be in| a door that opened into an adjoining room, said : 


consequence of any want of effort on her part. “* Come.” 

The two letters came by the same post. Edith He followed as she led 
had just finished reading hers, when Mrs. Beau “ Look !” 
fort, the ardor of whose reawakened purpose im-| They had entered and were beside a crib, in 
pelled to an immediate interview with her, which their babe was sleeping. 
daughter, entered the room where she sat, with “Tt is ours, Henry! Our sweet, precious one! 
the flush of outraged womanhood yet warm upon |—our darling Grace !’’ and lifting it tenderly she 
her cheeks laid it in his arms, 

“Ts your letter from Colonel D'Arcy?” inquired Asif a blasting spectre had met her vision, Mrs. 


the mother, slightly hesitating in the conscious Beaufort fled to her chamber at the sight of Perci- 
conviction that the subject would be disagreeable. yal, and was now hidden from all eyes but those 


“Tt is,” was Edith’s simple yet firm response. | of her Maker. She had fully believed him dead, 
“ He knows of your marriage ?” and had rejoiced in his death. His sudden ap- 
“ Yea.” pearance, therefore, was as if one had risen from 
“ May I see your letter?” the dead. His coming, too—just as old schemes 
Edith handed the letter to her mother, who, so long cherished were about being reconstructed, 

after reading it, said: to scatter all her mad ambition to the wind— 
* What answer will you make?” seemed so like Heaven's mockery that with a 
“ None,” was replied, crushed, helpless feeling, she shrunk into herself 
“None! That will be discourteous.” and bowed her spirit in the bitterness of forced 
“ He is entitled to no courtesy from me,” was aubmiasion. 

the decisive answer, “and will get none.” | Two hours afterward— Edith, who knew her too 
“But, Edith!” Mrs, Beaufort’s face was flush- | well to intrude upon her during the time, had not 


ing and her eyes beginning to glitter. even tapped at her chamber-door—she came forth 
“ Mother !’—Edith interrupted her—‘“ what I | and received the husband of her daughter with a 

have said to you heretofore about this man was | degree of cordiality altogether unexpected. 

said from the heart, and I give it a repeated utter-| “We believed you dead, Mr. Percival,” said 

ance ’’—hardly repressing a cry of abhorrence.| she. “Can you explain why we were deceived by 


“His very name is an offense, and bis presence | false intelligence? Mr. Maris wrote to us—first, 
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THE ANGEL OF 
that you were very ill, and soon after that you 
had died of a malignant Southern fever.”’ 

“I was ill, very ill, for a time,” the young man 
answered, “ but not of a malignant Southern fever. 
The physician at the hospital to which I was sent 
to die, and where, in Providence, I was permitted 
to recover, strongly suspected that I had been un 
fairly dealt by—some of my symptoms resembling 
in a marked degree the effects of poison.” 

“Poison!” Mrs. Beaufort looked startled as 
she gave almost involuntary utterance to the word. 

“Yes; and I have now but little doubt that 
such was the case; for | learn, with no small sur- 
prise, that after my reported death Colonel 
D’ Arey renewed his offers for the hand of Edith” 

‘Colonel D’Arcy! What of him? What had 
he to do with your sickness?” Mrs. Beaufort’s 
countenance became suddenly clouded. 

“T do not know that he had anything to do with 
it,” replied Percival ; “ but this I know, he was a 
friend of Mr. Maris, and visited him on the night 
I was taken sick. They drank wine together, and 
both urged me with such gracious kindne s to take 
a glass of sherry with them that I could not re- 
fuse. Colonel D’Arcy touched his glass to mine, 
and said, in a singularly altered voice—so it struck 
me at the moment 

“*Your good health, Mr. Percival.’ 

“T did not like the man, for out of his eyes an 
evil spirit had always looked at me. On this par- 
ticular occasion that spirit seemed to glare upon 
me with a kind of malignant triumph. Soon 
after drinking the wine I felt an unusual heat in 
my stomach, which gradually pervaded my sys- 
My head grew heavy and painful, and my 
On complaining of in- 


tem, 
body hot and sluggish. 
disposition, Mr. Maris advised me to go home, 
saying that a few hours’ rest would restore me. 
But so far from that I was in a raging fever all 
night, and early on the next morning, at his sug- 
gestion, as I afterward learned of Mr. Maris, | 
was sent to the hospital to die. An ordinary 
fever would have run to its crisis, terminating in 
favor of or against the patient, in a certain num- 
ber of days; but the feyer which had seized upon 
me was altogether different, and seemed as if it 
would never tire drinking at my vitals. When, at 
last, its fire abated, I was left so much exhausted 
that small hope of recovery was felt by either 
physician or attendants. It was more than two 
months before strength sufficient to bear the 
Then the 


current began to flow more freely; and a few 


weight of my body was gained. life- 
weeks of rapid convalescence placed me so near to 
health that I ventured to make this homeward 
journey. Soon after I was taken to the hospital 
a man named Henry Percival died in one of the 
sick-wards. Mr. Maris, I suppose, took it for 
granted that my death was the one reported, and 
immediately communicated the fact™to you.” 


THE 


| 


HOUSEHOLD 805 

For a considerable time after the young man 
ceased speaking, Mrs. Beaufort sat with her eyes 
upon the floor, evidently in deep and troubled 
thought. 

“There’s a dark mystery here,” she said, at 
length, speaking partly to herself. “Mr. Maris, 
then, is a particular friend of Colonel 1)’Arcy?” 
she added, raising her eyes. 

“They appeared to be very intimate. I often 
saw them together.” 

“T's a strange story.” She again seemed 
speaking to herself. “And I can’t make it all 
out. Colonel D’ Arey ?—Mr. Maris ?—poison ?” 

As Percival looked at her fixedly, he saw a low 
A dark sus- 
picion entered his mind on the instant, but he 
resolutely thrust it out; and in doing so he was 
If he had been dealt 
by foully, of which there was small reason to 


shudder pass through her frame. 


but just to Mrs. Beaufort. 


doubt, she was no party to the wicked deed. 

A few days afterward Colonel D’ Arcy, following 
up his letters with a degree of confident assurance, 
made a visit to Clifton in order to throw the weight 
of his personal influence in the scale and thus se- 
cure a preponderance in his favor. 

Mrs. Beaufort—now that all blinding antagon- 
ism toward Percival was laid aside and closer con 
tact gave her a better view of his character and a 
clearer appreciation of his worth—began to find 
herself drawn toward him with a power of attrac- 
tion at first resisted, but hourly gaining strength. 
His intelligence was of a different order from that 
by whose glitter she had been attracted through 
life. It was not the obtrusive intelligence which 
is assumed for effect, illustrating only the pride of 
its possessor, but had in it a soul of moral wisdom 

a beautiful humanity, warm with a higher life. 
Often, as he talked, she listened with something 
akin to wonder, and as her eyes rested upon his 
animated countenance, she saw in it a manly 
beauty, caught from the inspiring soul, that com- 
pelled a half-reluctant admiration. Not unfre- 
quently at these times would the face of Colonel 
D’Arcy present itself before the eyes of her mind 
with singular vividness, yet ever marred by an 
expression well remembered as peculiarly its own, 
but now, as seen in contrast with the fine counte- 
nance of Percival, felt to be cruel, selfish, and de- 
basingly sensual. Almost with a shudder at such 
times would she close her bodily eyes, seeking to 
destroy the unpleasant vision. It was on an occa- 
sion like this that the servant announced Colonel 
D’Arcy 

“ Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Beaufort, thrown 
entirely off her guard. 

The name was repeated. 

“Tell him that I will be down in a few min- 
utes,” she said, recovering herself. 

For some moments the three looked at each 
other in ¢oubt and irresolution. All of them knew 
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well the object of his visit. Percival was the first| So well pleased was she with our friend the 
to speak. | carpenter, that she soon made a contract with him 
“ Let us,” said he, “go down together and re- | to remain as overseer on her estate at a liberal! 
ceive him. He thinks I am dead—if he thinks of | salary. 
me at all. Should my suspicions be true, at sight| It was a warm afternoon near the close of the 
of me he will be thrown off his guard and betray | ensuing May that Mrs. Percival stepped across 
himself. Come! let us go at once.” | the broad green lawn that sloped gently from her 
And he arose, moving on a pace or two in the | mother’s fine old mansion and took her way t 
direction of the door. Mrs. Beaufort and Edith | the pleasant cottage-home of the carpenter and 
followed as if impelled by his will, the latter carry- | his family, which stood only at a short distance 
ing Grace in her arms. On entering she found no one in the sitting-room, 
Side by side they entered the parlor, where | but with the familiarity of a friend who knows the 
D’Arcy sat awaiting some member of the family. | awaiting welcome at all times, she pushed open 
“Colonel D’Arcy !” the door of the adjoining apartment, when a sight 
Mrs. Beaufort inclined her body gracefully and | met her eyes that made the blood leap warmer 
smiled upon her visitor with a bland smile. | from her heart. A week before had been born 
But he saw not the motion nor the smile, for his | in that chamber another babe, and it was to see 
eyes were riveted instantly on the calm face of|the mother and inquire after her wants, if any 
Percival, who, with his young wife shrinking to | were unsupplied, that Mrs, Percival had now come 
his side and holding her babe against her bosom, | She supposed that Harding was absent at work, 
looked at him steadily and sternly. but this was not so. The fact was, scarcely an 
Only for a moment did he stand in the attitude | hour passed during each day Since the little stran 
of astonishment assumed as the unexpected appa- | ger came that he did not run in to look at its fair, 
rition confronted him—then, with a look of dis- | young face, or take it in his great, strong arms and 
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may and an exclamation of terror, he swept past 
the little group and fled from the house. 

“| did not err in my suspicions,” said Percival, 
speaking with entire self-possession. “ He is guilty 
of having sought my life. Dear Edith !” he added, 
as he drew an arm around her and pressed his lips 
to her pure forehead—“ how thankful I am for 
your dear sake that his wicked purpose failed.” 

“ My children!” 


| bear it about the room. He was sitting near the 
bed, where lay his happy wife with her face turned 
| toward him and the infant, and he was holding the 
tender little one on his arm and gazing with a 
|look that could not be mistaken down upon the 
sweet image of innocence. Around were grouped 
| the children, and little Lotty, standing between 
|her father’s knees, was laying her white finger 


softly on the baby’s cheek and talking to it 


The arms of Mrs. Beaufort were flung suddenly | fondly. 


around them both. 

“ My children !” 

Her voice choked and what she would have said 
further remained unspoken. Pride could not 
suffer her to betray the strong agitation she felt. 

There was a few moments of silence. Then she 
disengaged her arms, and turning from them 
retired with slow and stately steps to her own 
apartments. 


One scene more, briefly sketched, and the cur- | 


tain must fall upon our characters. 

A few months have glided pleasantly by. The 
nearer view that Mrs. Beaufort now had of the | 
son-in-law accepted with such an intense reluc- | 
tance enabled her to see the higher qualities with | 
which he was endowed, as well as the sterling | 
virtues already developed in one so young. Her 
estates were large and needed the intelligent care 
of a man who had some acquaintance with legal 
and landed affairs. This knowledge the education 
of Percival had in a measure supplied, and his | 
calm judgment and integrity of purpose were a 
guarantee for the rest that Mrs. Beaufort was very 
ready to accept, and the result gave no measure of 
disappointment. 


| 
| 





| 
| 


As Mrs. Percival opened the door and at # 
| glance comprehended the scene, she said, with a 


| pleasant familiarity that her previous intercourse 


with them warranted : 

“Ah! nursing that baby again, Mr. Harding’ 
Why, one would think you’d never had a baby in 
your house before !”’ 

“We never knew the value of a baby,” replied 
the carpenter, “until yours came to us and won 
our hearts. Ah! She was the Angel of our 
Household, and it was a hard trial to see her go 
forth never to return again. But God has given 
us another angel.” 

“ And may she be dearer to you than the one 
you have lost,” said Mrs. Percival, as she reached 
over and took the precious burden from the arms 
of Mr. Harding. “Have you chosen a name for 
it yet?” 

Mrs. Harding glanced toward her husband. 

“It was chosen the hour of her birth,” answered 
the carpenter. 

“Ts it Grace ?” 

Mrs. Percival smiled as she made the inquiry. 

“ No other name would express our love for her. 
Yes, it is Grace !’”’ 

“ May she indeed prove, as I am sure she will 
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“Might I not claim that duty ? 


the Angel of your Household,” said Mrs. Perci- | 
“Stop!” Isaid. ‘‘Thee must speak thus only 


val, with touching solemnity. 
An audible “Amen” broke the stillness that| in my father’s house.” 
followed, and, as we repeat the word, we let the} I led the way to the road. He would have 
T. S. A. left me, but I said : 
rHE END. | “Thee will walk with me home?” 
He left me at the gate. Father and William 
Pennell were at the window. I expected father 
FAITHFUL’S PROMISE. to speak to me about it, but “ Will thee go help 
thy mother with the pudding ?” he said. Yet the 
T was infinitely soothing to my spirit to go to | day was not pleasant and William was perversely 
meeting—so much so that I hurried mother | silent, I thought. 
till she rumpled her kerchief, and she told| It might be because I wanted to think that 
me I had tied my bonnet-strings awry. father chided me (and he did not), or that mother 
“Faithful,” said father, “although William | was sad on my account (and she was not), or that 
Pennell be already there, peradventure thee alone | William Pennell despised me (and he did not)— 
is quickened by such knowledge.” | however it was, James Hamilton grew upon me. 
I grew cool and collected immediately. For | I met him once, and talking with him felt a hand 
lately it was borne in upon me that William Pen- | upon my shoulder. 
nell was not in all things to me as he should be,| “Faithful,” said father, and held out his hand 
seeing that his father and my father had been|to James Hamilton. He guided us home and 
pleased to advance mutual claims to each of us, and | mother said pleasant words to James Hamilton. 
for the past year he had lived at our house, having | And yet my heart hurt me more than had they 
business in our neighborhood and father esteeming | denied him. That same day William Pennell 
it a privilege to offer hospitality to Eben Pennell’s | and father were closeted together. All at once 
son. Yet on First-day I grew passive when father | father opened the door and called me in. 
thus mentioned William, for father looked keenly | “Say to her what thee says to me,” commenced 
at me as he buttoned his coat and told Dorcas to | father. 
lay the table on time. Then we went out—father,| “I will absolve her from any promise she has 
mother, and I—and as we passed the stable I | made me,” said William. 
heard the whinnying of the mare and her colt.| “Has thee not said thee would be William 
The beasts belonged to William Pennell and their | Pennell’s wife?” asked father. 
friendly tone made me feel a traitor to myself. | “Yes,” I said, “and I do not say nay now— 
I bethink me I had never noticed the surpassing | I have promised.” 
peace of meeting as I that day did. AsI satup| “But I will not have her thus,” cried William, 
close beside mother I could review the past month | “forshe would not be my wife unless she loves me.” 
when James Hamilton had come. I knewthat| I ran from the room then. By tea-time I was 
father was not pleased with my acquaintance with | down-stairs. “I do not want any tea,” I said, and 
the gay-dressed stranger, and it seemed | turned | father said: 
from William Pennell because of that. There; “Dorcas, thee will lay the table for three.” 
was a change at home, although no words were | And when tea was announced he said, “ Faithful, 
said. Only William did not advance himself, | come!” and I looked up. 
rather saying that his business precluded his! “I said I did not want any,” I said, “and thee, 
wasting time. Wasting time! James Hamilton | thyself, told Dorcas to lay the table for only 
never wasted time when with me. Yet William | three—thee, mother, and William.” 
Pennell had always walked to meeting with me| Come!” hesaid. I went out and sat down and 
except to-day—the failure to do so now made me | marveled at William’s absence. After tea there 
angry that James Hamilton had asked to see me | came a knock on the door. I knew it was James 
after meeting in the grave-yard. At last the| Hamilton. I sprung up with a glad cry, for I was 
people moved. I left mother with some friends | that lonesome. And yet I had but a sorry even- 
and hurried to meet James Hamilton. He smiled | ing, for I wanted to know where William Pennell 
30 happily that I could not retain anger. He | was, and although James Hamilton was kinder 
spoke but of casualties and I wondered why he | than ever, it seemed I dared scarcely to notice his 
had asked me to see him. kindness. For two days more this went on, and | 
“If thee pleases, I will go now,” I said. dared not question father or mother as to where 
“Stay a little while longer,” he urged. | William was. But on the third day I met Dor- 
“Nay,” I replied, “father told Dorcas to lay the | cas down the lane, and I asked her. She told me 
he had gone to a house he owned about two miles, 


curtain fall. 


table on time.” 
“ And such a trifle influences you ?” | more or less, away. 
“ My father’s will is my duty.” | “To live?’ I asked, in astonishment. 
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’ 


“Or to die,’ 
from me. 


replied Dorcas; so even she turned 


I was sad indoors. I could not but be restless | James Hamilton lying in pain. 
| struck him—father !—and broken his arm! 


over my sewing, and I could not bear to let them 
see me undertake new household cares, on account 
of nervousness, 80 onde I went down to the stable 
and fed William Pennell’s mare and her colt. 
They neighed when I reached them. 

“Ah! Bashful and Clover,” I said, foolishly— 
“ neither of thee hates me, does thee ?” 

After that I used to go every day to them, and 
was glad William had not taken them with him. 

Then I found but small comfort in James Hamil- 
ton’s visits. How could it be otherwise? Father 
saw this, for once when he had been there and was 
gone, father said: 

“Faithful, thee seems to think thee is watched. 
After this, thee shall see friend Hamilton alone.” 

After that, whenever James Hamilton came 
father and mother were at the other end of the 
room, and somehow that seemed to hurt me, too. 

The pleasant spring weather came in, and often 
James Hamilton spoke with father out in the gar- 
den. This gave me pleasure; but I bethink me it 
was because such familiarity argued that I was not 
to blame. 

It would be foolish for me to recount all my 
trivial feelings. Suffice it to say that I became 
used to the new state of affairs and was cheer- 
fuller than formerly and cared much to think. | 
And my thoughts led to James Hamilton and 


I lost memory of all things then. When I re 
gained consciousness I heard a groaning. It was 
Father had 


“Get me a horse !—anything, so that I get away 
before he repents his leniency and forgets his dis- 
like of the law-courts and informs on me,” he 
said. 

I went to the stable and took Bashful, the mare, 
and saddled her and Jed her to him. 

He drove away without a word and I went into 
the house—to see mother bathing father’s face 

“ Thee has done this,” said mother to me. “Thy 
father forgot himself.” 

Father got up and took the “ Rules of Disci- 
pline” and put them into the stove. 

“T have broken all! these,” he said, and left the 
room. 

I was wild, I bethink me. 

Father came in again. ‘“ Where is the mare?” 
he asked. 

“T gave it to James Hamilfon,” I said. “Thee 
maltreated him, and I helped him away.” 

Mother saw him raise his arm and she caught 
his uplifted hand. “ Never that; no, no!” she 
cried out. 

I went out. “I have caused it all,” I said. 
“Can I let James Hamilton go away alone, ill? 
I must rectify it. Father can strike me and be 
right; but I can go against his will, and be right 
also.” 





William Pennell. I often wondered why William 
never came to our house, and then I checked my- | 
self, feeling hotly. And how could I ask for him? | 
I grew to comparing the two men, the one with | 
the other. I even wondered if William had come 
to me of his own accord and as much by accident | 
as James Hamilton had, whether I might not | 
have cast all else beneath him in the scale of | 
thought. 


I went to the stable and the colt was whinnying. 
“Go, Clover,” I said, “go. I will follow thee.” 

The colt put its head up in the air, scenting its 
mother, and ambled off. 

How long I followed through bush and briar! 
At last, with a cry the colt sprung at a gate. There 
was the mare, but James Hamilton was not on 
her. 

I opened the gate. There was William Pen- 


And, too—left to my own undisturbed introspec- | nell. 


tion—I had begun to look upon James Hamilton | 


“He is here, Faithful,” he said; “and I see 


with newer vision. I had been reared a Friend | thee has kindly brought the colt to itsdam. The 


among Friends, and his rearing had been differ- | 
ent. 
But one morning as I was on my way to the; 


mare brought James Hamilton of her own accord. 


She and the colt lived here, and she brought her 


rider almost unconsciously. He has been sorely 


stable—for father would not let the mare and the | hurt. Who did it ?” 


colt out yet—I saw father and James Hamilton | 


“T did it!” I cried out then, and could say no 


speaking. I was very close to them and crept | more. 


under a bush that I might not be seen. 
“Thee has come into the house like a thief in | 
the night,” said father; “and while thee knows | 
thee has robbed a true man of his happiness and | 
my child of hers, thee has even helped thyself | 
tomy money. I have let thee alone for my child’s 


It was dark when | reached home. 

“ Where is the colt?” asked father. 

“Tt is with its mother,” I said. 

“Ts thee acting well ?”’ 

“T am acting as my father’s daughter,” I said. 
He turned away—belike he recollected placing 


sake; I spare thee for her sake. But only to-day | the ‘‘ Rules” in the stove. 


have I found out what stamps thee as most miser- | 
able—a deed which has been kept from me from | 
respect to my daughter—thee has forged William | 


») 


Pennell’s name! | 


After tea father said to mother : 

“ Rachel, will thee get me some more lotion ?” 
“T will get it,” I said. 

“ Nay,” returned mother, leaving the room, 
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“ Father,” I said, and my voice shook. 

“ Well?” he asked. 

“T heard thee speak to James Hamilton in the 
garden.” 

“Well?” 

“T do not know what ails me, father, but I am 
so aggrieved. Oh! why did thee not oppose me?” 

“Thee said just now thee acted as thy father’s 
daughter! Thee spoke truly. In my youth I 
was impulsive and headstrong. Had I opposed 
thee I might have made thee unhappy all thy 
life—thee would have loved James Hamilton.” 

“ While now—” 

“Thee knows not what thee says. 
pain for thy mother and me to see this man in his 


true light and know thee was fascinated by a 


glamor which would never desert thee while we 
opposed it with the stronger light of evidence, 
which would have bewildered thee till thee had 


wrecked thyself past any authority we have over | 


thee? Suffice it to say that thee has taught me 
how selfish I am; for I let thee be unhappy, let 
thy mother and myself be unhappy. Yet when | 
knew this man had taken mere money I struck 
him. I have said I have broken the ‘ Rules of 
Discipline,’ and why did I say so?” 

“ Because thee used violence ; beeause—”’ 

“Nay. Because I struck not before; because I 
waited until paltry gold should make me do what 
reasoning spirit never told me was my right to 
do. Yet now that I know this man is nothing to 
thee—” 


“T cannot help it,” I cried, “he is something to | 


me.” I expected a harsh word. But, 

“Nay,” he said, “thee proves much to me 
when thee tells me thee heard what passed in the 
garden this morning.” 

So, confused, I went up to my room. 

I often went over those miles to see how James 
Hamilton did. And William Pennell always 
told me. Then once William told me, as I stood 
outside the gate, that father had been there that 
day. I was shaken. 

“ Has he been here before 


9) 


I asked. 


“Yes,” he said, “and he has won on the patient. | 


(He always spoke of James Hamilton as “the pa 
tient.’’ ) 


I was quiet for awhile, and then something em- | 


boldened me to say: 

“ William Pennell, suppose thee loved a woman 
without knowing her very well—thee knows how 
I mean—and afterward found that she was guilty 


of intentional fault, could thee cease to love her | 


for that?” 

“T could not love a woman unless I knew her 
very well,” he said, “ but if she deceived me and I 
afterward knew she had, I should not be compe- 
tent to hate her.” 

“Thank thee,” I said. 


“But, Faithful”—and he came to me—“ if I 


Was it no! 
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| 


| loved as thee has put it, does thee think I should 
| come to thee for thy opinion in the matter? That 
| would prove I was uncertain of myself.” 
Yet even after that I liked to go. 

| father said to me, “I suppose thee knows I go to 
William Pennell’s? Thee need go no more thy- 
| self there; I will carry thee the news thee desires. 
| Besides, thy visits are ungracious to William and 
| scarcely gratifying.” 

| Yet when my accustomed time for going came 
|around I could not resist the inclination to be 
| there. I told father so. 

| “Very well,” he answered, “thee shall go with 


But once 


me.” 

When we got there father went in; then seemed 
to think this an undue advantave over me, for 
“Come!” said he, and I went in and saw James 
| Hamilton. He was nearly well now, and was to 
| proceed some miles hence on the morrow. 
| Howstrangely I felt! James Hamilton’s voice 
| seemed near yet coming from far off. There was 
| an end to something—I thought more of what his 

opinion was of me than what I thought of him. 

“T hope you forgive me,” he said, “for your 

father tells me you know all. You were very 
kind and womanly to me, and J] was unmanly 
for my own purpose. I wanted money and ob- 
See how truthful I am. Truth may 
mean the giving the lie to old miserableness. 
Farewell! And try to for- 


| tained it. 


| 


| Yes, I go to-morrow. 
give what you must ever deprecate.”’ 

| Then father took me away. On our way home 

I said and sobbed : 

“T should like to give James Hamilton some 
money to help him do better.” 

“T have attended to that,” returned “father. 
“Tt is the old story of idle youth and perverted 
talents. William Pennell would have given him 
| money, but he desisted for thy sake.” 

“ My sake!” 

“ He deemed thee would not think him delicate 
in so doing, James being much to thee.” 

“ And where does James Hamilton go?” 

“He has obtained a clerkship in the mines, 
| where he can arise to something and realize the 
| nobility of Jabor.” 
| “Father, thee has done this for him ?” 

“Faithful, I inherit sinew and muscle from a 
| long line of healthful ancestors, Therefore, if I 
| broke James Hamilton’s arm and William Pen- 
| nell mended it, it was my duty to find something 
| for that arm to do,” 

When we got home I went and sat in the parlor 
jand thought. Mother opened the door and saw 
; me there, and closed the door softly again, and I 
| heard her go along the passage. Then I went 
| out in the lane, walking up and down. I wan- 
| dered to the burying-ground, and thought and 
thought. Yea, a spirit of understanding came to 
me there in that sunny, quiet place, where all 
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confusion lay covered with soft, green, growing them follow, and had William let go my hand he 


grass 


Pennell’s,” I said. 


The next morning, “I am going to William 


might have guided the poor things rightly. 
“Humanity more easily fails of its guide than 
| beasts,”’ he said, when I remonstrated. 


Father looked at.me—“I ought not to have} When we got home, “ Father,” said I, “ Bash- 


— . , | , 
told thee that James Hamilton leaves to-day,” he | ful, the mare, has come home. 


said, sternly. 

“Thee does not trust me yet,” I said. He an- 
swered nothing. 

“Father,” I said, “ does thee think we can love 
more than once? I donot.” He turned to mother 
and groaned. 1! left them then. 

As I came to William Pennell’s house I saw 
William leaning over the gate in deep self-com- 
mune. 

“Thee is too late,” he said, gently but sadly, 
methought. 

“Too late?” I asked. 

“Yes; I wish I had known thee was coming. 
Ah, Faithful, we are both young; we know young 
love is not controlled by word of command, do we 
not, friend? No one ought to blame thee. Yes, 
thee is too late, for James Hamilton left an hour 


” 


0. 
“Then I am in time,” I returned, though I am 
conscious I reddened and was grieved that he, as 
well as father, imputed a wrong motive to my 
visit. William looked at me. 

“T believe it was through me that thee came 
here,” I said, “and I have come to take thee home 
with me.” 

He opened the gate and came out and stood 
before me. 

“Thee must rest a spell,” he said, “for thee is 
trembling greatly.” 

“Nay,” IL answered. ‘“ Will thee come ?” 


So we walked along. He spoke but little, though 


I am conscious he often looked at me. 

“ Father is a trifle displeased with me,” I said, 
after a while. “For I said, when I left home, 
that we could love but once.” 

“Yea,” he answered, “ but is thee generous to 
say thistome? I am willing to go to thy home 
again, for I think thee has been overwrought by 


what thee believes to be harshness there and my | 


presence will be best there. But I am a man, 
Faithful, with all a man’s feeling, and thee must 
be silent upon one subject.” 

“ And that is ?”’ 

“Thee must never mention to me thy feeling 
for James Hamilton.” 

‘“‘T will never mention it,” I said; “for I never 
promised him anything, and I never break a 
promise.” 

* Faithful!” he cried. 

“William,” I said, “thee teaches me we can 
love but once,” and slipped my hand in his. Then 
we heard a strange noise behind us, and there was 
Bashful and Clover following after us, cropping 


the soft, juicy green things on the way. We let | 


’ 


| “And Clover, the colt, also?” he asked. 
“Faithful brought us all back,” said William 
and mother laid her arms about my neck. 
| “Dorcas,” called father at the door, and I knew 
| that he was rather shaken and confused, “ Dorcas, 
at dinner thee will lay the table for the mare and 
the colt.” We could not keep from laughing, so 
he said, “Nay, Dorcas; not for four colts and 
mares, but for mother and me and these two young 
| donkeys.” 
| But Dorcas laughed too, and broke mother’s 
| little white porringer, which had belonged to 
| grandmother Stilling, Doreas being more or less 
| obese and having a habit of shaking things out 
|of her hands when she laughs heartily. But 
|mother minded it very little though she prized 
| the porringer considerably. 
| « My!” said mother, “I must see the extent of 
the break. Faithful, thee go on with my work.” 
So I sat down and picked up the flannel and 
went on with the silk herring-bone around the 
edge till the silk was all gone. William offered 
to hold another skein for me. Then father went 
into the kitchen, also, mother desiring him to 
come see the extent of the damage to the little 
white porringer. RoBert MEYERS, 


SONNETS TO THE SEASONS, 


No. 11. 
TO THE WILD STRAWBERRY. 


{Give me, Epicurug, for the satisfaction of my palate, 
those luscious, crimson globes plucked by Arcadian boys 
among the green and tender grasses of Arcadian mea 
dows. Give me one draught of that rich cream drawn 
from the udders of Arcadian kine—whilst over all, let 
trickle from the hand of some dewy-eyed Arcadian maid 
that golden store the honey-Queen hath hidden within 

the hollow trunks of Arcadian forests. Then mayst thou 
taste thy nectar and ambrosia, O great but inconstant 
Zeus !""— Youth of Arcadia 


hws Prophetess, oh! fair art thou, I ween, 








As was Cassandra, by Apollo seen 

And loved in olden days—aye, fairer e’en. 

| What youth does not adore ?—since thou dost tell 
| Of banquetings and all things that so well 

| Are greeted—a new Olympian feast— 

| Ambrosian fruitage from the sun released 

| And cooled in crystal goblets, overbrimmed 

| With creamy richness, and all greenly trimmed 

| By sun-browned Phyllis; then, too, golden-rim- 
med, 

The dainty gift e’en Zeus could not disdain 
Of Queen Melissa’s honey-laden train, 
That, trickling down, upheld in Phyllis’ hands, 
Circles the rubies all with gilded bande. 

GRAcE ADELE PIERCE. 





PARTNERS. 
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|“there hasn’t anything been said about it, but I 


PARTNERS. 
UNT LAURA came down, fresh and bright, | 
A from the little guest-chamber, seated herself | 
in the inviting little sewing-chair, and began | 
to unfasten her stick of braid preparatory to in- | 
creasing the roll of ric-rac in her lap. | 

“T have long wanted to visit you in your new | 
home,” she said to young Laura; “and am only | 
too glad now to gratify my desire.” 

“Tt was very good of you to come here first,” | 
said Laura, gratefully; “if Kate once had you 
she wouldn’t leave me ever so little piece of a/| 
visit, and I do want a chance to show off some of | 
my relations,” with a little laugh and a heightening | 
of thegirlish color ; “ nearly all of Frank’s uncles, | 
cousins, and aunts have been here and scarcely one 
of my friends.” 

The elder lady glanced around the trim, bright | 
little room, with the first gloss of its wedding | 
finery worn off and the contented, homey look | 
worn on, and said, thoughtfully: “You have| 
reason to be thankful for your mercies; I think | 
you are very comfortably settled here.” 

“Oh! yes, very,” replied young Laura, ani- 
matedly; “and Frank’s business is improving | 
greatly. He said he could not have chosen a | 
better location.” 

A slight pause ensued, in which Aunt Laura’s 


deft fingers traveled round and round the dainty 
wheels and young Laura watched her contentedly. | 
“Tt is justa pleasure to watch you, Aunt Laura,” | 


she exclaimed. “You work as if you loved to.” | 

“And why not, my dear? I have never found 
idle hands happy ones. This is such easy visiting- 
work. You see, I can talk as well as not; there is 
no counting stitches, as in lace-work.” 

“T don’t like it because it doesn’t signify,” said 
Laura. “I like work that makes me feel that I 
have accomplished something when it is finished.” | 

Aunt Laura smiled. 

“That sounds just like the Laura of old. By | 
the way, what are you going to have new this 
fall ?” 

“Nothing much,” answered Laura, a little | 
doubtfully. ‘I think I can get along pretty well | 
with what I have.” 

“Ah!” said Aunt Laura, significantly ; “let us 
see! What have you ?” 

“ Well,” said Laura, still hesitating, “I should 
not have thought once that I could make what I | 
have do, but now I feel that I must. We are | 
trying to save something,” she added by way of 
explanation, 

Aunt Laura glanced at her niece keenly, and 
then answered lightly : 

“Tsee! Have you and Frank been making a 
compact? Is he to limit himself in neckties if you | 
will go without dresses ?” F 

“Oh! no,” answered Laura, coloring a little, | 
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have been thinking that I must get along more 
cheaply than I ever have if we are to save 
much.” 

“ Was your father a rich man, Laura ?” 

“Why, no, indeed! Auntie, we weren’t out of 
debt, that I ever remember, while I lived, in my 
father’s bouse.”’ 

“Did you ever go shabbily dressed—you or 
Sadie or Alice?’ 

“No-o, I don’t think we ever did; we used to 
think, sometimes, that we couldn’t have as much 
as other girls, but when we needed anything it 
was always forthcoming. But I never thought 
much about where the money came from then.” 

“Ts your husband worth as much as your father 
was ?” 

“Yes, auntie,” said Laura, consideringly ; 
think Frank must be as well off as papa now.” 

“Didn’t you say that your income was increas- 
ing?” 

“ Why—yes, but then we want to have a margin 
for increased investment.” 

Aunt Laura smiled meaningly at the evident 
repetition of the last words. 

“And so you will help your husband form 
habits which are hurtful both to himself and you 


“Ty 


|—habits that you would do anything one day to 


destroy.” 

Laura opened her eyes in wide wonder. 

“Ts it a puzzle, auntie? I give it up.” 

“ My dear, the very beginning of one’s married 
life is the time to fix habits for the future. Too 
often, as you begin, you must go on. Human 
beings are not angeis, however angelic lovers may 
be, and a little cool common sense, though exer- 
cised entirely out of sight, often molds a delightful 
future where the lack of it must mar one.” 

“Go on, auntie; I'm open to conviction.” 

“Seriously, then, there is no reason why you 
should neglect your appearance. Your husband 
has not lost his enjoyment of a well-dressed 
woman because he is married. By well-dressed, 
understand me, I do not mean unreasonably or 
extravagantly dressed, but neatly and appropri- 
ately, according to the season and the styles.” 

“T really do not think that Frank cares as 
much about my looks as he used to, for he seldom 
seems to notice what I have on now, and once he 
saw something to please in even a knot of ribbon 
or coil of hair. So if I save all I can I think he 
will love me as well as if I wore pretty dresses 
and dainty laces, as I used to.’’ 

Aunt Laura shook her head. 

Laura looked up wonderingly. “Why, I 
thought we were doing very well and I was enter- 
taining most sensible ideas. Haven’t I heard 
lectures innumerable on the folly of living up to 
everything as you go along.” 


“You mistake me, my dear. I do believe in a 
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right, wise, just economy. Nothing is more foolish | then earn a share of the income as much as he 
than to spend as fast as you earn. Nothing,|does? If he had a partner in business he would 
also, is more prejudicial to your best interest than | never think of questioning whether a part of the 
certain false ideas which you, I see, in common proceeds belonged to him. There is such a thing 
with the most of momankind, appear to entertain. ‘as justice and common sense in marriage partner- 
You have a wise, gefierous husband—see that you | ships as well as in business ones,”’ 

keep him so.” “These are new thoughts to me,” said young 

“T don’t understand yet, auntie. Frank always | Laura, slowly. ‘Of course, I suppose that, look- 
gives me money, as much as I want. I often do | ing at it practically, I do have a right to think of 
not take what he offers me, because I think I do | itas earned by me. But I have always expected 
not need it.” to work all my life and take what Frank chose 

“Ah! Frank gives you money, does he? He is | to give me, and I have congratulated myself on 
very generous. What becomes of the money you | having a better husband in this respect than many 
earn ?” women,” 

“T don’t earn any, Aunt Laura. I wish I} ‘Just so; now don’t spoil him. It is shameful 
could. I have often wished that I understood to see some women manage to get a little money 
dressmaking; then I could take in sewing and | when they must have it. One woman said to me: 
earn something myself, but I haven’t the least | ‘I’ve got to have some money to-day and I'm 
talent in that direction. I do think a woman feels | going to get up an extra good dinner and then 
more independent to have money all her own.” _| afterward, while John feels good-natured, coax it 

“God forbid!” said Aunt Laura, solemnly. | out of him’—as if a man was a savage beast, to be 
“The woman who turns her house into a shop | cajoled only while his stom%ch is full. And more 
except to earn her daily bread is unworthy the | than all, she said it without any apparent percep- 
honor of wifehood. But how is it that you earn | tion of the humiliation of such a proceeding, 
no money? You do not keep a girl ?” | remarking, as she came in with her roll of bills: 

“ Oh! no, I should think it extravagant with only | ‘I told you I’d get it. I know how to manage 
two in the family.” |him.’ Alas! that so many men have to be man- 

“You save a girl’s board then, and earn her | aged, if women get in the smallest degree what 
wages at least.” | justly belongs to them.” 

“Oh ! yes, if you put it in that way, but I never; “I have seen a great many such instances my- 
looked at it so.” | self,” said Laura, “ but I never supposed it could 

“No, of course not. You loved Frank well | be helped.” 
enough to think that it would be a pleasure to | “Not entirely, perhaps, while the general opin- 
work for him all your days, and his affection for | ion prevails that a man generously gives a woman 
you made him feel that he would enjoy buying | whatever she has, but in individual instances muth 
bonnets and dresses and shoes for you all his life. | may be accomplished by a wise beginning.” 

You would have thought it mercenary to even| “It is just this I don’t understand, auntie. 
hint of dollars and cents. Love’s largess counts | How can any one help what is? A selfish man 
no debts. All the same, marriage is a partnership | will be selfish and a generous man liberal. How 
in the very closest, highest sense, and the man | can any beginning make a difference ?” 

who stingily doles out a few dollars as a gift to | “Tt seems to me that it not only can, but will. 
his wife, or the woman who sues cringingly as a | There is never a time when a man feels that al! 
beggar for what she has justly earned, are both | he has and is belongs to his wife as when he has 
sadly mistaken. I leave it to you if Frank’s suc- | just won her for his own. Nothing seems too 
cess as a business man does not depend upon you | much, then, to show his love and appreciation. 
as much as upon himself.” | Now, if from the first his generous bestowal of 

“Certainly ! I have heard it said that a woman | money be accepted as a matter of course, or 
can throw out more with a spoon than a man can | if, as different men have different ideas of 
throw in with a shovel.” such things, one is careful to make known 

“Tf Frank should take an office-boy and he | one’s own needs without any false pride or 
should be punctual and faithful, his duties | shame, it will be possible to establish a habit 
always well and rightly done, he would be con- | which will not be easily broken. Begin by 
sidered to have justly earned his wages, whatever | talking over your economies together, wisely 
they might be.” deciding upon them, and let thein be practiced by 

“T understand so far, auntie. Go on!” | both if you would sow seeds that shall blossom 

“Well, then, when you and Frank became part- | into a happy future. Do not attempt to take them 
ners for life a certain portion of the work became | upon yourself, alone and unknown to him, and so 
his and another certain portion yours. He goes | fit yourself for a position you will be likely to fall 
to his work every day—earnest, faithful, zealous | into—that of a mere pensioner on your husband’s 
—you stay here to yours no less so, Do you not | bounty, to whom a few dollars are thrown for 
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PARTNERS. 


decency’s sake, as one throws a bone to a hungry 


dog.” 

.“O auntie! you are mistaken. Frank would 
never treat me like that if I never asked for a cent 
in my life.” 

“ Frank will become just such a man in these 
matters as you educate him to be. You have al- 
ways heard it said that ‘as the twig is bent the 
tree is inclined ’—so be careful of these little twigs, 
that will grow into trees before you are aware and 
bear either blossoms or thorns for your gathering 
one day. 

“ T see you think I speak unadvisedly,” she con- 
tinued. “I shall have to give you a chapter from 
my experience. When Harry and I were married 
we went to housekeeping on a smaller income than 
you have. I had been a teacher, you remember, 
and, with a pride which some girls have, had fur- 
nished myself throughout with a complete outfit 
and still had some money left ‘for trinkets,’ 
mother said, But I mentally resolved that it 
should be some time before Harry had to spend 
any money on me, My dresses were all of good 
material, and I had carefully avoided pronounced 
styles, so that they would not soon be out of fash- 
ion. I had a stock of gloves, laces, and ribbons, 
and so really for a long time I had little use for 
money, and when I had I used my own, Just 
about the time when my wardrobe needed to be 
renovated baby came, and I was much more 
closely confined at home than I had been, so I told 
myself that really it wasn’t so much matter 
how I looked, if I were only neat and clean, 
and that Harry would love me as well in calico 
and delaine as in cashmere and silk ; and so, no 
doubt, he would, and better, too, if he had seen 
the necessity and appreciated the reason. Once 
or twice during the first six months Harry had 
said : 

“* Well, little woman, isn’t it about time you 
had something new? Money doesn’t count for 
much unless you help spend it.’ 

“And I, proud of my independence, as I 
foolishly called it, assured him that I didn’t need 
anything, and that money was made to keep as 
well as to spend. 

“ The last time, he replied : 

“*Why, what an inexpensive, saving little 
woman itis! Well, we'll keep it, since you won’t 
help spend it, and when you want any, just 
say 80.” 

“ But clothes will wear out, and at last the time 
drew near when my wardrobe must be remodeled 
and replenished. My own money was gone, and | 
began to think it queer that Harry did not see my 
need and to feel aggrieved that he did not. 

“*T should think the blindest man on earth 
must know that clothes will not wear forever’—I 
would say to myvelf, bitterly—and as the days 
went on I nursed this feeling, and a little hard 


spot grew in my heart against the man I loved so 
well. 

“T moped at home instead of going out wit 
him as I had done, because I was too shabby to b 
decent, and I hoped that he would see the reason 
but he never appeared to notice. 

“At last my necessities became so preasjng that 
I saw I must ask for money, hard as it was. | 
turned the words over in my mind a dozen ways, 
wondering how I should say it—putting it this 
way and that, but finding one way no easier than 
another. It makes me smile now when I remem- 
ber how my heart throbbed, my cheeks burned, 
and I trembled all over with excitement at the 
mere saying that I wanted what was really mine; 
but, like you, I did not see things rightly unti) 
taught by experience. 

“That evening, plunging into the subject by a 
desperate effort, without stopping to think, I said : 

“*T guess I shall have to have some money, 
Harry.’ 

“ He laid down his paper, took out his pocket- 
book, and tossed a roll of bills into my lap with- 
out a word. It seemed easy enough, but my heart 
was sore for days with the humiliation of being 
compelled to ask, 

“It had always been my habit to get good 
material when I bought any, as more economical 
in the end, but I needed so many things that I was 
fain to get cheaper articles, that my money might go 
farther. But in spite of my best efforts, ‘the silver 
paper would not cover the basket,’ and I was obliged 
to have more. This time the asking was easier, 
but the surprised, half-ungracious look that came 
into Harry’s face smote me like a blow and 
roused my indignation to that degree that I said 
sharply : 

“*T ghouldn’t need so much if you had ever 
thought to give me any before everything I have 
was worn out,’ 

“Sensitive to a fault, he was hurt by my tone 
and manner, and answered coldly: 

“*T have told you to ask for what you wanted. 
It is a marvel if one woman in the world is sensi- 
tive about asking for money.’ 

“These unjust words exasperated me afresh, but 
I felt that I had been very unwise in my own re- 
mark and that the fewer words about these matters 
the better. 

“ One day, some time after this, when the gloss 
had worn off my cheap attire, making it look 
older than it really was, Harry and I were walk- 
ing out, when we met a lady whom we both knew 
slightly and whose husband was no better off than 
Harry. She was tastily dressed in the latest style 
and best fabrics, and there was about her that 
quiet, self-possessed air that comes from a con- 
sciousness of being suitably dressed. While I was 
comparing myself with her—much to my own su- 
periority, und wondering how my husband would 
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like it if I should dress like that—Harry re- 
marked : 

“* What exquisite taste Mrs. M—— has, and 
how well she looks to-day !’ 

“ Swift as thought I answered : 

I presume I could look as well as she does if 

I spent as much money.’ 

“*T should think you had spent enough to make 
a better appearance than you do,’ he answered, 
with a critical glance. 

“The words hurt just as sorely as if he had 


nestly and systematically to work in my reform, 
I succeeded measurably well. 

“ However, I always feel like warning young 
people to begin right and save themselves much 
; trouble and sorrow. Do not feel like a pauper 
| and shiver at the thought of asking for that which 
justly belongs to you—if you must ask. No man 
ought ever to compel his wife to ask for money. 
| He should see that she is supplied as regularly as 
himself. 

“The reason that this duty is so often neglected 


known the reason of my experiment, and I could lies away back in the home training of both boys 
not have spoken without tears, so I wisely said and girls. Boys are nearly always given an allow- 
nothing, but laid up his remarks to be studied at | ance, or allowed to have certain shares for spend- 
leisure. I saw plainly that he admired a pretty ing, but girls are expected to be entirely depend- 
appearance as much as ever, and that he still ob- | ent on father’s pocket-book, without a cent which 
served it in others. Could he be altogether blind they can justly call their own, and this, too, when 
to the lack of it in me? My husband’s good they work as faithfully and earnestly in the home- 
opinion was worth more to me than anything in field as the boys. Consequently, the one grows up 














the world. Was I securing, or even retaining, it? 

“The result of much thinking was that I re- 
solved to prepare a surprise for him when winter 
came. Once again I would indulge my taste, 
which he had so often assured me was excelled by 
none, and delight him with a wife as faultlessly 
appareled as Mrs. M——. The whole thing 
should be kept a profound secret and the bills sent 
in afterward. 

“When everything was complete, I waited for 
some occasion which would require its exhibition. 
One evening when we were going out to call I 
arrayed myself in it and came down expecting to 
be thoroughly praised and commended. 

“ Instead of surprise and delight I read in his 
face only astonishment and consternation, and his 
dismay broke forth in the little phrase : 

“* Whew! What did all that cost?” 

“ Vexed and disappointed as I was, I retained 
my self-control, and answered lightly : 

“*Oh! money, of course!’—took his arm, and 
went on. 

“You should have heard the lecture he read 
me that night on the sin of extravagance! But I 
had taken my resolution and allowed no word of 
his to provoke me to an answer. When he had 
finished, I said calmly: 

“**T presume I have spent no more money than 
Mrs. M , whom you admired so thoroughly 
the other day.’ 

“This closed the subject, and it was never re- 
ferred to again. But I saw my folly, and resolved 
at any cost to cure both him and myself.” 

Aunt Laura paused and a little smile crept into 
the corners of her mouth. 

“Go on, auntie. How did you succeed. I want 
to know all about it.” 

“T do not think your Uncle Harry is, or ever 
will be, the same in these matters that he would 
have been if I had been wise in the beginning, 
but by putting pride behind me and going ear- 


accustomed to being dependent, and the other 
grows up accustomed to seeing them so. These 
things ought not so to be, my dear. There should 
always be equality of partnership. If women are 
not as good financiers as men—as is sometimes 
said—it is because they have never had a chance 
to be. Many of them, with their small opportuni- 
ties, are better.” 

“ Well, auntie,” said Laura, “ you have certainly 
given me many new thoughts. I will try and use 
such of them as apply to my case. In our family 
we always asked papa for everything, and some- 
times we had to coax pretty hard, but I did not 
know as there was any other way, so I just took 
things as I found them.” 

“© dear!” soliloquized Aunt Laura, as young 
Laura went out to put on the kettle for tea ; “ why 
shouldn’t people use common sense in this as 
well as in other matters in life? Why should a 
man who takes a partner for a few years see to it 
that he has his fair, just dues, and when he takes 
one for life think she must take just what he 
chooses to give her and ask no questions, betray 
no dissatisfaction? Well, well! it is one of life’s 
insoluble riddles.” MARJORIE MOORE. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 
THE greatest prayer is patience.—Budhha. 
Do NOTHING meanly, nothing timidly.—Cicero. 
TuEy also serve who only stand and wait.— 
| Milton. 
THE higher one’s ideals the nobler his future. 
—Aleott. 
| Te mother’s heart is the child’s school-room. 
— Beecher. 
| WHOEVER quarrels with his fate does not under- 
| stand it.—Mrs. L. M. Child, 
WE can do more good by being good than in 
‘any other way,—Rowland Hill. 





THE WIFE’S LESSON. 


pretty little Mrs, Ainsworth was in the habit 

of being in tears; it was one of her especial 
weaknesses and irritated her husband as nothing 
else could do. 

“Eternally snuffing and blubbering,” he had 
said, savagely, as he grabbed his hat and went out 
the front door with a rush and bang. 

“ Odear! dear! How co—uld he be so cru—el ?” 
moaned Mrs, Ainsworth, crying the harder. “To 
go and leave me like this—and all because | 
wanted—twenty dollars for a new pair of curtains 
that we needed badly—and then to grow so angry ; 
he’s a be—ar! Oh! why did I ever marry him? 
I might have known—mamma said he was stub- 
born and had a temper. O dear! dear! dear!” 

And lower sank her head in the sofa cushions 
and the littleclock on the mantel ticked the hours 
away until Mrs. Ainsworth raised her head with 
a start of surprise. 

“Twelve o’clock !” she exclaimed. “I wonder 
why Ned isn’t here? What can keep him in the 
office so late at night? Hark! What is that?” 

It was the sound of feet upon the pavement, 
followed by a sudden, sharp ring of the door-bell. 

Mrs. Ainsworth hastily smoothed her hair and 
ran down-stairs and opened the door, starting back 
with a cry of terror at the objects that presented 
themselves. There,in charge of two burly police- 
men, was Ned, his clothes covered with mud, his 
face with blood, and his wild eyes and lolling 
attitude betraying all too plainly his deplorable, 
disgraceful condition. 

One of the policemen touched his hat respect- 
fully to the stricken young wife. 

“Tf you please, ma’am, it’s nothing serious. 
The boys at the store made a night of it and 
wound up with a row. The cut on his head is 
not dangerous and by morning he’ll be all right.” 

“¢ By morning he’ll be all right,’ Oh! no, no!” 
thought Mrs. Ainsworth. “ Heis ruined—he will 
never stop now. I know his disposition, and I— 
O God1 pity me! I helped to drive him to it.” 

“ Assist him up-stairs, please,” she said, “and 
then you can go,” and she wondered how she 
could speak so quietly and follow them so calmly 
when her heart was breaking. 

Strong arms laid him down upon the pretty 
lounge, and then the two policemen departed and 
the wife was alone with her sorrow and shame. 

She wiped the blood from his forehead, smoothed 
back the wavy, silken hair, and knelt by his side 
and prayed. 

“Help me; help me to be strong, O God! and 
to keep him from temptations,” was the ceaseless 
prayer through the long hours of the night. 

At last he stirred uneasily, and suddenly started 
up to a sitting posture. 


Proves little Mrs. Ainsworth was in tears— 
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“Hallo, Nannie! is it you? And are you 
through crying? Where are the boys and” 
with a look of fear crossing his face, in his now 
awakening faculties—“ where the mischief is that 
money ?”—feeling nervously in all his pockets. 

“ What money, Ned?” inquired his wife, a new 
dread coming upon her. ‘ 

“Why, the money I had of old Smith’s. 
got to put it in the bank, as he ordered, and went 
off with the boys on a lark, and—and by Jupiter, 
Nannie! it’s gone! I’ve been robbed of my em- 
ployer’s money ”—his face whitening like a dead 
man’s as he sank back upon the lounge and re- 
garded her in mournful horror. 

“How much was it?” she managed to 
through her trembling lips. 

“Two thousand dollars!” he said, with a groan, 
burying his face in his hands. ‘O little wife! 
I’m a ruined man, I never can repay it—that is, 
if I cannot escape; and I haven’t a dollar. What 
a mad fool I’ve been! Hush! isn’t that old 
Smith in the hall? Yes; I know his voice, and 
he’s got wind of this somehow. [I'll never be 
taken alive. Never /’—and as he spoke she saw 
something bright and shining in his hand. 

She couldn’t cry out, though she thought she 
was dying, and nearer and nearer came the voices 
and whiter and more desperate grew the face of 
her husband. 

“Ned! O Ned!” she moaned, and— 

“ Why, what is the matter? Come, wake up! 
It’s dark and cold in here as a barn. Why, Nan- 
nie, little wife, what is it? Did I frighten you, or 
was it a dream? [I could not get away from the 
office sooner.” 

But she could not answer. She only flung her 
arms around his neck and sobbed so hysterically 
that he was really alarmed. 

“How nervous you are, my darling! But lis- 
ten: what good news I’ve brought! Mr. Smith 
came into the office to-night and smiled as he 
looked over my statements of sales and profits, and 
he said : 

“* You’ve worked hard, my boy, and merit an 
increase in your salary, We will make it fifteen 
hundred from this on,’ 

“IT don’t know what I said. I don’t think I 
said much of anything, but he looked satisfied and 
shook my hand so kindly and added that ‘ faith- 
fulness found its reward usually ;’ and so you can 
have your new curtains whenever you want them, 
and a carpet, too, perhaps.” 

“Oh! I don’t care for them now. I was so fool 
ish to fret over such a trifle. And I’ve had such 
a dreadful, dreadful dream!” But she never 
could bring herself to tell him of it. 

“T was unloyal to even dream so wickedly about 
such a good, kind husband. But I’ll never forget 
it or the lesson it taught me. I’ll waste no more 
tears over .rifles.” ApsiE C. M’KEevar 
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HOURS THAT SHINE. | birds sing and see them flitting among the branches 


—— of the trees, chattering and choosing the places to 
A“ AIN the term for the rule of the winter} build their summer-homes, I hear the rippling 
—_ 


omg Gircle. 





king has expired and nature is sending us| murmur of the streamlet, and with my hands 
long, sunny, promising days that invite us| filled with flowers and my heart with dreams—no 
to revel in spring fever and reveries. During the | realities—I can return home to meet the amile of 
warmest part of the day the windows can be/| the dearest dear mother that ever could be as she 
open, and the air steals in, sweet and balmy and | says: “ Thee always loved the flowers, dear child,” 
delicious, The spring sounds and scents are in| I can see the old home after the blossoms are 
the air, and away in the country we know the | arranged and dispersed about the house, and then 
spring blossoms are opening their pure and shin- | —I can open my eyes and see myself now—far, far 
ing eyes. | from all possibility of such home-love again while 
This morning a little bird flew in through the | life lasts. 
open window. He perched himself upon the| No! I will take that back, I see myself now 
curtain-roller and peered down at me lying beneath | blessed with all the home-love I have ever had. 
him on the lounge. He gave me his curious| Everything that has been mine once is mine for- 
attention for a little, while I talked to him—or!/ ever. Every joy I have tasted, every precious 
was this only my vanity and did he really bestow | memory I possess, every recollection I cherish, 
his attention upon the flowers at my side, receiving | every friend, all love I have ever had and received 
from them silent messages from his country cou- | are mine, by the dead kisses—not of the dead, but 
sins ? the living past—they are coWsecrated mine forever 
He did not tarry long, but flitted back to the| Every experience, every incident, every action 
open window. He did not, unfortunately fly, quite | —yea, even every thought—contributes its iota 
high enough, but fluttered restlessly against the | toward forming the character, molding the indi- 
panes, resting every now and then to get his| vidual being which we become. According to 
breath in order to “try, try again.” How the! the food with which we are nourished physically, 
poor, tender, little heart beat! I could see its | mentally, and spiritually we grow in body, mind, 
mlsations quivering through the whole frail little | and soul, From the past grows the present, and 
body. Consternation and terror were expressed | the present is but leading on toward the future. 
in all his nervous, rapid movements, but he did| The budding of eternal life takes place under 
not give up trying. At last he rose so as to find | the frosts and snows and chilling blasts of this 
egress, and away he went, free once more. My | life. When the snows have melted away, and the 
heart sang a jubilate for him. winds are stilled, and the frost has disappeared 
On my table, at my side, is a beautiful cluster | from the soil of the heart—lo! the blossoms, of 
of trailing arbutus. They come from the moun-| marvelous fragrance wiil be there, even as the 
tains. Every time my eyes rests upon their beauty, | budding arbutus trails its sweet length upon the 
or when | inhale their marvelous fragrance, which | dews of the scarce-diseol ved, wintry winding-sheet 


seems to come more sweetly in little occasional! “The roots of nature are in the human mind. 
breaths, as though some added thought wave added | The life and meaning of the outward world is not 
perfume, I see a vision of a little valley nestling | in itself, but in us.’ We can see and touch the 


among the mountains on the Hudson; such a/ body of the natural objects by which we are sur- 
beautiful, quiet, sequestered spot that it seems as | rounded, but this is only the body; their message 
though none of the ordinary cares of life could | is to our souls, Those who have the most within 
find their way to it or resist the spell of its love-| themselves will see and understand and receive 
liness. | the most from without. 

My flowers are little, gay whorls of blossoms,| With what power the early blossoms appeal to 
white, with a rosy tinge just blushing over their| the fancy! We wonder over them ever anew. 
surface. They grow in the woods in hidden, shel- | They bring us ever anew the message of a loving 
tered places, requiring both love and experience | Heavenly Father, to whose thoughts they give 
to find them. The little, tiny stem creeps close | one of His many forms of expression. They carry 
to the ground, humble, faithful, and showing how |in their breath a whole epitome of budding, 
the purest white may lay its cheek on the very dirt | blossoming, and fruition—of conception, incep 
without soil or taint. tion, and consummation. They carry us back- 

In front of me, on another table, a few little | ward until memory almost overwhelms us with 
wild flowers, anemones and hepeticas, are lifting | its rushing overflow. They bring dreams to which 
ip their sweet, modest faces with a breath of|no mortal tongue can give utterance. Tears, 
incense that is as sweet as faint to my heart, and | smiles, hopes, and sorrows awaken at their touch, 
ae pure as the first dreams of childhood, These | and we are everything that ever we have been 
came from the places where in childhood and | and they bear us heavenward,whispering of the time 
girlhood I used to wander and cull the earliest | when every beautiful and noble desire will be able 
blossoms. I have but to close my eyes and I am | to open into the fragrant flower of perfect action. 
in the grove once more. I can see the nodding! The spring-time brings with it the recollection 
flowers that greeted my coming. I know their} of one who “in her youthful beauty died ”—just 
every haunt. I can hear the light winds whisper | when the dainty, early flowers of spring were tak- 
and sigh. I can see the long, quivering lines of | ing on the deeper tints of summer; one who, her- 
sunshine and the drifting shadows, can hear the | self, was like unto these pure and delicate wild 














THE 


flowers—so shy, so modest, so unassuming that 
it seemed the fittest time of all the year that she, 
with them, should take her flight and burst into 
the fuller bloom of mature life in the summer air | 
of Paradise, for she, like them, had 


—* breathed 
Her life so unobtrusively—like a heart 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the world.” 


The time of our transplanting perhaps may find | 
its likeness and appropriateness in the material | 
world, even as we are sure it finds its perfect right- 
ness in the spiritual world. I recall another 
passing of the spirit” that took place when the 
winter storm-winds blew and the winter air was 
chill and piercing—when all the world was cased 
in a mail of ice. 

The life had been strong, pure, unfaltering in 
ite devotion to the highest, but the way had been 
long and dreary and ice-bound. Over it all, how- 
ever, had shone the steadfast rays of the Sun of 
Righteousness, the light ever breaking through the 
darkest clouds, illuminating all the frosty way, 
making it brilliant and beautiful—to those who 
can see the light of righteousness—and its warmth 
was ever softening the particles of human life which 
might have congealed, preserving the seed and 
nourishing the growth in spite of all apparently 
untoward conditions. 

Oh! the happy, happy years these loved ones 
must have spent. I, too, am happier for their 
release from suffering, care,and sorrow. Although 
there are times when it seems as though my own 
way might be cheered and lightened by their pres- 
ence, yet I know the knowledge of their freedom, 
their peace and blessedness, is a greater comfort 
still, and the light from the shining hours of their 
eternal lives shines throuzh the clouds between and 
lingers about me in my atill, shadowed walk on 
earth. AUNTIE. 


HOME 


jumps into his wagon, and is off to town. 
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Weurgea change; tell them the day is fine, that a 
short walk or drive would do them good. But 
no; they cannot endure either. To them the 
atmosphere is damp or chiliy ; they have rheuma- 


| tiam, neuralgia, lung or heart disease, and it always 
| makes them worse whenever they are exposed to 


the open air; or, perhaps, it may be work that 
must be done. Very likely, for there is 4 plenty 
of that commodity on hand in almost every house 
hold. 

I think there are but few of us who do not at 
times overwork, and then we are apt to become 
tired, cross, and out of sorts in every way. We 
are sick and discouraged, and we may as well own 
it at once. But is that any reason why we should 
make every one who is obliged to be around us as 
uncomfortable as we are ourselves? But, really, 
can we not accomplish more work in the twelve 
months by leaving “ Dull care behind” and spend 
ing an hour or two occasionally in being happy 
ourselves and making others ao ? 

Try it once; yes, twice, my desponding sister 
There is healing in it. If your husband comes 
in unexpectedly from the field and says: “I’ve 
got to have my plow-point sharpened. Don’t you 
want to put on your hat and go to town with me? 
I shall not be gone more than an hour or two; or 
if you don’t want to ride as far as town go as far aa 
Mrs. So-and-So’s ?”—don’t let a shadow come over 
your face. Don’t say: “Iam not ready. I have 
so much todo. I have to bake pies or puddings 
for dinner, and then you should have told me this 
morning if you had wanted me to go with you” 
when most likely he himself didn’t think of it ten 
minutes before. 

Your husband doesn’t urge the point. He only 
throws off his outer soiled garment, dons his coat, 
But 
there is a shadow somewhere; if it is not on the 
brow it may be in the heart, which is far worse. 

O woman! did you act wisely? Perhaps you 


| could not have left home for an hour even on that 


CASTING SHADOWS. 


7 HY is it that some people always cast 
shadows? No matter where we meet 
them, or in what condition in life they are 

found, clouds are round about them and their 
habitation is blackness, They may be kind, well- 
meaning people, and we pity them from the bottom 
of our souls, for of all men and women they are 
among the most miserable. We would gladly do 
them good, we would gladly bring joy and sun 
shine into their shadowy homes and desolate | 
hearts if they would only let us, but they will not 
heed our cheery words of greeting as we try to 
draw back the curtain of darkness that surrounds 
them so that a ray of sunlight and freshness may 
enter their souls. But no, they only grasp the 
veil between them and the sunlight with a firmer 
hand and say nay, nay; that we mean well but 
that we don’t understand their peculiar case; that 
the circumstances by which they are surrounded | 
are so different from ours; that their diseases are | 
so complicated that we cannot understand ; that | 
their trials are 80 many and so much harder to be 
borne than ours that it is utterly impossible for | 
us or anybody else to fully realize their state of | 
mind or body. They tell us that they. are only 
the wreck or mere shadow of former strength and 


beauty, but oh! so worn and faded now. 


particular morning ; perhaps you had no help, or 
the baby was not well, or there was no baking 
done; certainly there were no pies nor pudding ; 
but cookies, doughnuts, or even a boiled or steamed 
custard, that could have been gotten up in a few 
minutes on your return, would have answered once 
for deasert. I do not claim that a woman can 
leave her work at any hour in the day or any day 
in the week to even make a call, but if it were not 
convenient for you to leave home, could you not 
have declined the well-meant invitation more 
gracefully? Men do not always realize how much 
their wives find to keep them at home or to worry 
and fret them, but frowning and constant com- 
plaining do not mend matters. 

Ten chances to one, the next time your husband 
has occasion to go to town he will start from the 
field across lots, and in his shirt-sleeves, too, and 
when your nice pie or pudding is taken from the 
oven and placed steaming-hot upon the table at 
twelve o’clock he will not be there. You wait ten, 
fifteen, perhaps twenty minutes, and he does not 
come. The shadows begin to gather. One o'clock, 
and the husband puts in an appearance, but the 
pudding has steamed itself away until all its re- 
deeming qualities have vanished into thin air. 
The vegetables are there, but the relish for them 
has departed, for they no longer possess the savory 
qualities wich they did an hour before. The 
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shadow deepens into a frown and the late dinner | She did not question, did not complain, but pa- 
is partaken of in silence, which is better than with | tiently, cheerfully went to work. More than this, 


complaints or sharp and cutting remarks. 
Let us try and chase the shadows from our | 
brow. Smiles and kind words will do more | 
toward driving them from our own hearts and | 
homes than anything else we can do. Let us| 
remember what the Scripture saith: “ Better is a 

dinner of herbs where love is than a stalled ox 
and contention therewith.” But wives are not the | 
only ones who cast shadows. I have known the 
opposite at the table to cast shadows over the little | 
household by an unkind word or look that did not | 
entirely vanish with the noon-day meal. 
Mrs. O. D. ScorrEecp. 


| to every one who entered she gave a loving, help- 
ing word, and shared her frugal meals with those 
who had nothing to eat. Often in the dim twi- 
light of that room she sang songs of such tender, 
holy pathos that passers-by stopped to listen, and 
often such triumphant strains rang out from her 
lonely solitude that those who listened felt them- 
selves strengthened, cheered, and encouraged to 
take up once more the burdens they had dropped 
as too heavy to carry. 

Time went on, One day a messenger appeared 


| from the one who had appointed the girl her task. 
| He took the work without comment and departed. 


| Soon afterward he reappeared and bade the gir! 


HINTS FOR HELP. 


Happy Lopes, March 25th, 1883. 

Dear FrRrenpD:—Some expressions used in 
your last communication have suggested a few 
thoughts which will, I trust, prove helpful to you 
at this time. The first of these thoughts arose in 
my mind upon reading your statement: “ My life 
is just that of a common household drudge.” You | 
can hardly imagine my grief upon thus learning | 
your belittling view of your daily life. Now how 
can I help you? By trying to convince you of 
your error? The work of a house and the care 
of children need never become drudgery unless 
you make them so, and in order to avoid so doing 
you must aceustom yourself to entertain only the 
noblest thoughts concerning these important | 
duties. | 

First, regarding the housework : Why do you do | 
it? “Because I have to, not because I like to.” 
Ah! there is your erro: ; throw »way that worth- | 
less drawback to true, earnest labor, and look me 
your daily toil in the light of the following ideas 
which I present, hoping to assist you: 

This house, wherein I do my allotted portion of | 


follow him. She did so, and in ashort while found 
herself at the gate of the palace. She was ushered 
into the presence of the King. Imagine her as- 
tonishment upon beholding her work adorning the 
walls of the audience-chamber. Right side out 
now, and, oh! marvel of marvels! upon the glow- 
ing canvas was depicted in beautiful, symbolic 
imagery all the kind words and Joving acts which 
had characterized the lonely hours of patient toi! 

While with tears of gratitule the gentle girl beheld 
this wondrous vision the scene changed and the great 
audience-chamber was filled with thankful men 
and women, striving in vain to express the grati- 
tude which they felt toward the singer, whose 
unconscious voice had so helped and strengthened 
them in their weakness and encouraged them in 
hours of despondency. Then said the King 

“ Bring forth the golden crown and royal sceptre 
and bestow them upon this patient worker. She 
who can labor faithfully in the dark is worthy to 


| reign in the light in sight of all the earth. Dw 


down before her, all ye people, for she is worthy, 
aye, nobly worthy your allegiance.” Then from 
the assembled multitude arose a deafening shout 
of triumphant joy. 

So, dear friend, you, also, are working in’ the 


the work which the Divine Master has divided | dark on the wrong side of the canvas. So, too, 
among His workmen and workwomen, is my home | Shall the King of kings approve your work one 
and the home of my husband and children; they | day, and all the loving words you speak, all the 
must always rejoice when the hour comes round | kind acts you perform, all the songs of eheer you 
for returning to it, and be glad if their stay may | sing, will be treasured up against that same glori- 
be prolonged in its peaceful shelter. Husband her day. . 

must say: “It is almost worth while to be too | Be of good cheer, then ; count all your toil a 
sick to attend to business when one has such a | sanctified and holy avocation chosen by the Lord 


delightful home to rest in.” Children must say: | 
“T shall be sorry to grow up, because I will be, 
obliged to leave this happy home.” Think of this, | 
dear friend, and count it no drudgery, but a blessed | 
privilege, to make your home so pleasant and 
attractive that your husband and children will 
think no other place in the whole wide world 
half so delightful. Follow my suggestion about 
taking up an interesting book when you find your 
thoughts settling down in agloomy channel. When 

ou are through with housework, throw yourself 
into an easy chair or on a couch and rest thoroughly, 
either with or without reading, only be sure to 
encourage none but cheerful, pleasant thoughts ; 
and it is difficult to do this when tired unless you 
read something aes. 

Once there was a girl who was shut up in a room 
so dimly lighted thatshe could but just see across it. 
She was given a frame, upon which was stretched 
a piece of canvas. On this she was told to work 
out a certain pattern, fastened up wrong side out. 








Himself and bearing His signet. 
Your true friend, 
RutH ARGYLE. 





WHAT SHALL THE CHILDREN DO? 
“QUEER TOYS.” 

ONG, stormy days and winter evenings are 
L apt to become very wearisome to the chil- 

dren and we need to plan for their comfort. 
I always regret to see the little ones wandering 
aimlessly about, with the plaint: “ Nothing to do, 
nothing to do,” and it is best that their busy, rest- 
less hands should be kept employed. 

Some time I read of corn-stalk toys, and 
they are as odd as the name would suggest, but 
children rejoice in their oddity, Take the pith 
of corn-stalks and fashion it into all manner of 
birds end animals, using the von ae of the 
fibre for legs, etc. But I have found sunflower- 
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stalks to be much nicer. Take a piece about a 
foot long and with a round stick push the pith out 
and carefully straighten it. It is white and pretty 
and little hands speedily learn how to use it. 

Also tiny potatoes and other small vegetables of 
odd shape will make up into most wonderful look- 
ing creatures, and the older members of the family 
must needs laugh at the marvelous birds and un- 
named animals thus produced. Surely nothing 
ever existed that bore any likeness to them! 
what matter. The long day or wild, wet evening 
may become a delight and the children be filled 
with merriment. 

As for the useless “litter” that troubles so many 
careful housekeepers, I would say—Give the chil- 
dren boxes, and plenty of them, and what differ- 


ence if the covers are bulged in the middle or the 
corners give way? The little ones will all have 
left us in a few years; then no more noisy frolics, 
no more shouting, until the very house is in an up- 
roar; no more bear-hunts in the parlor, or wild 
races in the flower-garden; no more hugging and 
kissing, until one begins to wonder what the end- 
ing will be—for the children will have grown up, 





sut | 


and some of the loving ones may have gone away 
with the blessed angels. We may come to a day 
| when a window-ledge filled with dilapidated play- 
| things, or the print of a rosy finger on the polished 

furniture, would bring a thrill of joy to the heart 
}and no vexation. Bless the little darlings and 
| make them glad. F. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 





WHERE IS HEAVEN? 


URING one of those still evenings in the 
}) very heart of summer, when the twilight, 
earth from us and bring the heavens near, a mother 
and her little girl sat together by an open window 
and both looked up to the sky. The lady was 
lost in thought, but her child counted the stars to 
a low, merry tune, singing: “Two, six, ten, twenty, 
a hundred—a hundred bright stars! Oh! how 
many, many, many/ and how bright!” until, turn- 
ing to her mother and grasping her dress tosecure 
attention, she exclaimed, with sudden energy: 

“Tell me, mother, is heaven in the stars ?” 

“Gently, Alice,” said her mother. “In the 
stars? No, certainly not.” 

“Where is it, then? 


stare? Do tell me where it is. Once you said 


you would tell me when I was old enough to un- | 


derstand, and I think I can understand now.” 

“ Come here, then,” her mother replied, holding 
out her arms to her little girl; “sit quietly on 
my lap and I will tell you something about it, but 
you must be very attentive, because it is not easy 
for a little child to understand such great truths. 
You asked just now whether heaven were in the 
stars. What did your father tell you yesterday 
about the stars?” 

“ He told me that some of them, but only just a 
very few, were worlds something like our world, 
and that they went round and round the sun and 
had day and night and summer and winter. The 
rest, he said, were great suns, ever so far off; oh! 
80 far off that nobody knew how far some of them 
were, and he had no doubt there were worlds going 


deepening apace, seems to withdraw the} 


In the sky between the | 


| feet. If you went up into the depths of the sky 
and searched it through from north to south and 
from east to west, you would not find heaven there 
| nor meet one angel on your way.” 
‘‘Then, mother, are you sure there is a heaven 
if it is not anywhere?” 
| “Sure? Yes, as sure as that I love you and 
; you love me. Do you love me?” 
“ Why, mother, you know I do.” 
| “Are yousure? Can you see your love?” 
~ ees 
“Can you lay hold of it with your hands?” 
SS. No.” : d 
| What shape is it—round or square?” 
“T don’t know,” said Alice, laughing. 
| not any shape.” 
| “Whereis it? Can you tell me that?” 
“No; I am sure I cannot. It is all inside of 
| me—ali inside my soul.” 
“Then, you see, there can be a real thing which 
| you cannot look at with your bodily eyes nor touch 
with these little hands, and which does not occupy 
|} any earthly space, but which is still a real, true, 
| living thing. Just such a real, true thing is hea- 
| ven, only it is a different kind of a thing—differ- 
| ent kind of world from this earth, and, like your 
| love, does not fill natural space. You say that 
| your love is inside of your soul—there, then, and 
| not on the earth, or among the stars which lie all 
| outside of it, you must look for the paths that lead 
| to heaven. If you pray to God and try to do what 
| you know is pleasing in His sight, He will show 
| it to you and lead you in it safely.” 
| “Will He really show it to me? and will it be 
| beautiful—all covered with flowers ?” 
| “You know I told you that we cannot see those 


mt 


round and round those suns, too, and people in| things with our bodily eyes; but if you.try to be 
the worlds who were put there to learn what is | a good girl, God will put true thoughts and gentle, 
good and true, and he supposed they were tempted | loving feelings into your heart, and they will guide 


to do wrong and were sometimes unhappy, as we 
are,” 

“Then do you suppose heaven is there ?” 

“Oh! no. Of course, it is not. I did not think 
of that.” 

“No, my darling child. Heaven is not in any 
place which we can see with our bodily eyes. We 
cannot point with bands of flesh to the road that 
leads to that country, nor walk along it with these 
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| you to heaven, where thé pure and happy angels 
live.” 

“ Could I see the angels with my eyes ?” 

“ Not with those eyes.” 

“ But I have not any other eyes.” 

“Yes, you have. Your spirit has eyes.” 

“T don’t think it has, mother—for when I shut 
these two up so”’—said Alice, pressing her lids so 
tightly torether that scarcely more than the tips 
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of her long lashes were visible—“I cannot see one 
bit; it is all dark.” 

“That is because your spiritual eyes are closed.” 

“ But why can I not open them ?” 

“God has not given us the power to open them 
while we are in this world, and if they were open 
we could no more see earthly things with them 
than we can see heavenly things with our bodily 
eyes.” 

“ What should I see with them ?” 

“Any spiritual thing that was near to you— 
very painful and ugly things if you were naughty, 
beautiful things and angels if you were good. Do 
you not remember how often in the Bible we are 
told of good men who had their eyes opened, and 
they saw and talked with angels?” 

“Yes,” replied the little girl, and added, in a 
low and reverent voice, “they saw the Lord, too, 
after He had risen, and He blessed them. He 
said, ‘Peace be with you.’” 

“Yes, love; all those holy things men saw with 
their spiritual eyes when it pleased God to open 
them.” 

“Why will He not open ours now and let us 
see angels?” 

“God loves us, my child, with an infinite love, 
and if it were good for us He would do so; but 
He does not, and therefore we may know that it 
would do usharm. Do you thinkif you saw angels 
and other spiritual things about you all the time 
you could attend properly to your lessons and the 
other duties you have to perform here?” 

“No,” said Alice; “I do not think I could, 
for even the little birds flying past me make me 
look up from my book.” 

After a long pause, during which her mother 
kept silence, that the little one might have time to 
garner in her golden harvest of new thoughts, 
she looked up again and said, with great earnest- 


ness : 

“ Mother, I should like to die.” 

Kissing tenderly her little, upraised face, her 
mother replied : 

“T hope, dear one, that you will like to die 
when it is God’s will to take you; but, remember, 
merely dying does not take us to heaven. You 
must be glad and grateful to live; you must make 
the very best use you possibly can of the time 
God gives you, for it is only in doing so that we 
can becdme good and happy in this world, or any 
world. And now, my darling, it is late and you 
must go to bed. Give me one more kiss and do 
not forget to say your prayers before you go to 
sleep. If you are a good girl I will tell you more 
about heaven some other day. Good night.” 

Little Alice went to bed full of new thoughts, 
but no sooner had her innocent head touched the 
pillow than she was in a sound, sweet sleep. 


THE SAD STORY OF MOUSIE GRAY. 
FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


() me upon a time, in a nice, warm, little nest 





made in a bundle of old carpet under the 
back stairs, 


There lived a mouse, so blithe and gay, 
All dressed in coat of silver gray, 
Who had no work to do all day, 


but just to ran about after his long, silky tail, or 





ball and sleep as long as he wanted to. He had 
kind parents and only one or two troubles, the 
worst of which was that 

Brothers and sisters he had none, 

And when he started fora run, 

To race alone was just no fun! 


And he used to weep and weep and wipe his eyes 
on his tail until it was so wet with his tears that 
| he was afraid it would strike in and give him an 
extreme cold in his head, 

So he would spread it out to dry, 

And sit alone and sob and sigh, 

And sometimes wish that he could die— 


so lonely did he get while his parents were away 
toiling for their daily bread. 

He had a suspicion that there had sometime 
been a larger family, for when he used to some- 
times complain of his loneliness his father would 
solemnly shake his head and say: “Hush! m 
child,” while his mother would cover her eyes wit 
a ge and groan until his hair raised on his 
head. And never, on any account, wa; he per- 
mitted to leave his home, except when he went 
with his parents to pay a visit to distant friends. 
But on the whole, he was a ver~nice, obedient, little 
mouse, and stayed at home very contentedly. 

But one day his mother said, as she started 
away: 

“ My darling, as the day is fine, 
I think we shall stay out to dine, 
And may not be at home till nine.” 


“O mother! do let me go too?” cried Mousie 
Gray. 

“No, indeed, child!” said his mother. “I can’t 
be watching you all the time and the old cat is 
shut up in the kitchen to-day, and you are so 
careless you would be sure to get caught. Don’t 
let so much as the shadow of your tail leave the 
nest to-day— 

Just gnaw this piece of nice white-pine 
And make your teeth as sharp as mine, 
And to-night I'll bring you a nice cheese-rind !” 


Sly old mouse! She did not tell him that the 
cook was out to spend the day and that she and 
the old father-mouxe meant to make a grand raid 
on the pantry, in spite of the cat! But they went 
along, 

And Mousie Gray gnawed loud and long 

Upon the shingle stout and strong, 

And ate his crumbs, and sang a song, 


and had a real nice time until the day was nearly 
gone, when, as he was running about to rest him- 
self—as he passed the door, he smelt—yes! he was 
sure 

He smelt the smell! of toasted cheese! 

It smelt so strong it made him sneeze! 

And, oh! what longings him did seize! 


for if there was one thing that he doted upon more 
than another, it was toasted cheese! 

So he walked closer to the door and snuffed and 
snuffed oe Itsurely was close by! He thought 
he would just peep out of the door the least little 
bit and see if he could see it. 


He ventured softly to the door; 
Yes! there—right on the kitchen floor 
He surely saw a pound or more! 





nibble nice crumbe, or roll himself up into a soft 


“Dear me!” said he; “how glad my mother 
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will be if I can get that all brought in before she | 
gets home.” l 
So out he whisked and set his little, newly | 


sharpened teeth into the biggest piece ; 
| 


And then he felt his blood turn cold 
And knew that he had been cajoled | 


Into the great cat’s cruel hold !— 


for her paw was on him! 
“ Drat the mice!” cried the cook. “I thought | 
that toasted cheese would fetch ’em. They’re | 
mortal fond of it.” 
A little later on, as the old mice hurried home | 
across the kitchen while the cook’s back was | 
turned, they saw the old cat lying by the warm 


1 | 


fire, | 


PARTMENT. 





And there was blood upon her jaws, 
And bits of fur upon her claws, 
And just beside her but I pause! 


I cannot possibly harrow up your feelings by 
telling you of the awful agony of the distressed 
parents as they beheld there the last of their be- 
loved offspring—his elegant long tail! Either the 
old cat had saved it for dessert or her appefite had 
failed at the last moment, for there it lay, a sad 
souvenir of 

That merry mouse, who did not stay 
Within his house that dreadful day, 
But did his parents disobey, 


and so came to a melancholy 
END | FAUSTINE. 


Belly Deore 


CIGARETTE-SMOKING BY BOYS. | 


ROFESSOR WILLIAM STEVENS, Prin- | 
Pp cipal of one of the Philadelphia public | 

schools, has called the attention of the Board 
of Education to the prevalence of cigarette-smok- | 
ing and the general use of tobacco among the | 
scholars in the public schools. In his communi- | 
cation to the Board he states that the public} 
schools of Philadelphia contain at least fifty thou- 
sand pupils, a large proportion of whom are ad- 
dicted to the use of ean in various forms. “It | 
is evident,” he says, “even to the casual observer, | 
that since the institution of the cigarette, the use | 
of tobacco among our boys has increased to an | 
alarming extent, and if not checked must neces- | 
sarily inflict upon them all the evils that are se-| 
quences of so pernicious a habit. It is therefore 
the duty of all who are interested, either as edu- 
cators or supervisors of the intellectual and moral | 
development of the young, to use every effort, both | 
individually and collectively, to restrain as far as | 
possible the use of tobacco, by bringing the subject | 
prominently and constantly to the attention of our | 
youth.” 

As one of the means of arresting the growth of 
this health-destroying habit in the school under 
his care, Principal Stevens has had the following 
form printed and pasted on the inside of the cover | 
of every text-book in use, so that the moment it is 
opened the scholar sees the good advice. Besides 
this, he has had the form printed on the books of 
the meritorious and such other of the school-blanks | 
as are deemed of sufficient importance to be kept 
by the recipients as evidences of good deportment, 
scholarship, etc. : 

THE THREE R’s.—Read, Reflect, and Resolve that you 
will never use intoxicants or tobacco. Intoxicants 
greatly shorten life. The following table, prepared from 
a series of careful observations made by Mr. F. G. P. 
Nelson, of London, contrasts the “ Expectations of Life” 
for temperate and intemperate persons: 
Intemperate. 

15.5 years, 

13.8 years, 

11.6 years, 

21.2 years, 10.9 years, 10.3 years, 
14.8 years, 8.9 years, 5.4 years. 

A distinguished French physician has investigated the 
effect of smoking on thirty-eight boys, between the ages 
of nine and fifteen, who were addicted to the habit. 


Loss of Life. 
28.7 years. 
22.7 years. 
17.2 years. 


Temperate. 
44.2 years, 
36.5 years, 
28.8 years, 





Twenty-seven presented distinct symptoms of nicotine 
poison. In twenty-two there were serious disorders of 
the circulation, indigestion, dullness of intellect, and a 
marked appetite for strong drink; in three there was 
heart affection ; in eight decided deterioration of blood ; 
in twelve there was frequent bleeding at the nose; ten 
had disturbed sleep, and four had ulceration of the 
mouth 

John Quincy Adams, ex-President of the United States, 
says: “In my early days I was addicted to the use of 
tobacco. More than thirty years have passed away since 
I renounced its use. I have often wished that every 
individual of the human race afflicted with this artificial 
passion could prevail upon himself to try but for three 
months the experiment which I have made, feeling sure 
that it would turn every acre of tobacco land into a 
wheat field and add five years of longevity to human 
lie 

James Parton, the American biographer, who discon 
tinued the use of tobacco after having been a slave to it 
for thirty years, says: “I have less headache. I enjoy 
exercise more, and step out much more vigorously. My 
room is cleaner. I think I am better tempered, as well as 
more cheerful and satisfied. I endure the inevitable ills 
of life with more fortitude, and look forward more hope- 
fully to the coming years. It did not pay to smoke, but 
it decidedly pays to stop smoking.” 

Mr. Stevens further says, in his communica- 
tion to the Board of Education: 

“T have been seriously considering this subject 
for some time. The fact of the matter is that no 
vice exists which is so swiftly and silently dealing 
destruction among the rising generation as the 
use of tobacco. It does not make so much differ- 
ence if the habit is contracted after the age of 
twenty years, but experience has proved that the 
use of tobacco is rarely begun after that age. In 
ninty-nine cases out of a hundred the smoker or 
chewer learned the pernicious practice while at 
school and at a very early age, when the evil 
effects are more vivid than at any other time. 
Duliness of intellect is the most marked symptom. 
I have two hundred and seventeen scholars under 
my charge at the Wyoming School. Of course, I 
am not able to judge accurately just what propor- 
tion of the whole number use tobacco, but it is a 
fact that many of them are ‘addicted to the habit. 
The use of the form I have suggested for general 
circulation, together with a strict conformity to 
the sectional rule prohibiting the use of tobacco 
in any form during school hours is, however, 
gradually stamping out the vice. The idea I have 
sent to the Board of Education has already re- 
ceived the emphatic indorsement of the Associa- 
tion of Male Principals.” 
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THE BROKEN TOY. 


BROKEN toy! what memories cling 
A Around this half-forgotten thing ; 
What baby-laughter seems to rise, 
Like old, delightful melodies ; 
‘What shouts of wordless, tuneful joy, 
At sight of this poor broken toy ! 


O tiny feet that would not rest! 

O dear head pillowed on our breast ! 
What would we give to hold again 
The form we lost, ’mid tears and pain! 
Ah, child! the empty cot is ours, 

But thine the online and the flowers! 


What could we give thee, should’st thou come 
To smile again upon thy home? 

Such little pleasures as we know 

In this, our twilight life below ; 

Some fragments of earth’s paltry joys, 

A handful of its broken toys! 


How calm thy lot—forever blest ; 

How exquisite thy happy rest! 

How changeless, joyful, and serene, 
Compared with what thy lot had been 
With us—whose fleeting, clouded joys 

Are at their best but broken toys! 
Chambers’s Journal. 


SKEPTICISM: 
A FABLE. 
NDER a maple-tree by the shed, 
{J In a barrel the tabby-cat made her bed ; 
: Four little kittens, round and fair, 
White, black, and spotted, were cradled there ; 
Just eight days old, and they thought they knew 
The whole of the universe, through and through, 
And never dreamed they had cause to fret 
Because their eyes were not opened yet. 


Fresh leaves flickered on every stem, 

Shadow and sunshine played over them ; 

On the climbing rose-tree beside the shed, 

The blossoms each day showed a deeper red ; 
The flame-colored oriole passed in quest 

Of the bough best fitted to hold his nest ; 

The robin built in the fir-tree tall ; 

The wren found a nook in the wood-house wall ; 
All things were throbbing with life and bliss— 
But what.could the kittens know of this? 


To sleep in the barrel where they were mewed, 
Blindly to nuzzle about for food, 

To crawl over Tabby when dinner was done, 

To bask in the rays of the morning sun 

Seeing nothing of that which warmed them so— 
This was all which the kittens could know, 

Yet they thought themselves fitting, none the 


worse, , . 
To judge all things in the universe. 


“ Listen,” said Spot, to the other three, 
As the birds sang above them jubilantly ; 


Fuenings wilh the Poets. 





“ Hear how those voices forever repeat: 

‘The world is wide, and the world is sweet !’ 

But we know what the world is, whatever they say, 
It is round and narrow and full of hay.” 


Said Speckle: “ Yes, and they speak of ‘light’ 
And ‘blessed sunshine’ and ‘menainn light;’ 
Let us be thankful we never knew 

These foolish fancies of things untrue.” 
Whitey and Blackey both agreed 

That only kittens were wise indeed. 


But the very next morning, by Nature’s law, 
Their eyes were opened—the kittens saw! 

They saw the morning, they hailed the light— 
They looked on the wide world, fair and bright, 
And the kittens owned, like the queen of old, 
That half of the glory had not been told, 


We cannot see with our blinded eyes 

The world of beauty which routd us lies ; 

Scarcely we hear, and but faint and low, 

The angel voices which come and go; 

Yet the world of causes, however we doubt, 

Closely is pressing our lives about, 

And our eyes shal! behold it, clear and plain, 

When the veil of flesh shal! be rent in twain. 
M. C. Pyxe. 


SPRING TIME. 


ARTH’S heart with gladness glows again; 
Gone is all wintry gloom ; 
The sun peeps through my lattice pane 

And fills my little room 
With life divine, and bids me fly 

My book and pens awhile, 
And wander forth beneath a sky 

That wears an April smile. 


Old loves at every step I meet, 
Sweet fragrance fills the air; 

Such songs of praise the birds repeat 
As moves my soul to prayer. 

E’en primrose clusters on the bank, 
And violets, nestling low, 

To Him uplift a look of thanks, 
From whom all blessings flow. 





| 
| 


The hyacinth hangs her languid head 
And waits the gentle May, 

Now drawing near, with noiseless tread, 
To kiss her tears away. 

The fields with daisies are besprent 
As white as flakes of snow, 

And from the whispering woods are sent 
Joy-murmurs soft and low. 


The yellow butterfly shall take 
The tidings to the town, 

And bid the pale-faced toiler make 
For moorland, mead, and down, 

To mark the beauties that abound 
Wherever he may rove, 

And gather from God’s garden ground 





The blossoms of His love. 








__AkT NEEDLE WORK 


Pousekeepers’ Doyartuen 


INNUTRITIOUS BREAD. 


READ fermented to the last point of sweetness or the 
B first degree of acidity has the nutriment all con 

sumed in making as large a loaf as possible out of 
the smallest amountof dough. The natural result of the 
consumption of it is, that people who use it ¢ hiefly suffer 
from deficient nutrition. lf there were a law requiring 
bread to be seld by the pound, such starved bread would 
gradually disappear. Other cheaper substances would 
then be used to make it nutritious, palatable, and quite 
as white without the deleterious alum, It is the comme 
saying of most people obliged to use it; ‘“‘I am so tired 
of | bake ars’ stuff.’ 

o, many good housekeepers overtax themselves that 








sana, in addition to labors necessarily performed at 
home. And the family devour the fragrant, appetizing 
loaves, into the manipulation of which the woman of 


the household has P ut the last ounce of her finer vitality 

and they—Hans and Pat, as well as John—go on their 
way out into th npount d-oxygenated epee ere 
rejoicing, while she languishes, overcome by t! 1e burned- 
out, starved air of the kitchen, ‘ane d by the expe nditure of 
justthatremnantof vitalforce. Even farmers might bet 

. r sell all their whe at, as they now do wooland flax, and 
buy bread, were good bread to be had, than to put heavy 
burdens upon the one woman whom they have solemnly 

vowed to ck ,” for it is difficult, nowadays, to 
get any othe to go with him into the solitude of 
country life and she nourishes him on ambrosia] diet com- 





le © 





pared to that furnished by the ordinary ‘eating-houses ” 
of the city. Truly, the noblest lives should abound in 
the country, and that may be one reason why “little 
Jimmy” grew up to be President, for it would be safe to 


Mrs. Garfield fed her brood in the 


th 


affirm that the elder 





lonely log-cabin « as good bread as ever the younger 
lady achieved at Lawnfield as a high art 
Saida wide ywed lady of wealth and culture in the C 





of Brotherly Love: “When my girl goes for her 
vacation and we endeavor to get along on baker's 
we invariably become irritable and pe ” ish, so now we 


keep right on making our own,” and she cut the fair 












loaf at the picnic, with just the proper pride i: beauty 
that any one shoul have who makes bread at all 

Small wonder that the lower classes crowd the courts 
with petty quarrels 

Sound, fine-grained, mealy potatoes make good food 


for white bread, and rich, sweet pumpkin, stewed dry 
for brown bread. We have tried itoften enough to know 
—the best way in the world to learn anything 

Recently there has been the surprising | 
advocacy of using clear soup stocks, of beef, 
mutton, for mixing bread 
What a loaf for a lunch, or for a person “ going out int 
the woods” not “to starve.” There you have your bread 
meat, and vegetable in one compact, nourishi 


put 





j 


g bund 





when,if you can find the hidden strawbe rries in your 
sunny meadows, you are prepared for celestial visitants 
LEWISE OLIVER, 


bex§ ¥ 


Art D) 


WORK IN APPLIQUE. 





PPLIQUE is formed by laying upon a rich founda- 
A tion sma}! pieces of materials, varied in shade 

color, and texture, and so arranged that a blended 
and colored design is formed without the intervention 
of complicated needle-stitches. The stuffs most suitable 
for the foundation are velvets, cloths, plush, cloth of 
gold and silver, for applying satin, silk, ah cloth of 
gold and silver, satin sheeting, and velvet. 


Velvet and plush only make good foundations when 
a. embroidery is laid upon them, as they are too thick 
or lighter weights, but they are admirable for applying 
old and silver cloth upon, and are handsome for either, 
ut the cost precludes their being used with freedom 
Velvet, plush, satin, and silk are, therefore; the materials 


RECIPES. 





OAT-MEAL PorRIDGE.—This is a simple and # whole 
some dish. The American oat-meal better than the 
Irish for this purpose. . Soak it over night in cold water 


is 


In the morning turn it into a quart of salted boilin 

water. One large teacupful of oat-meal is the propor: 
tion. Boil rapidly at first, stirring it constantly. Then 
cover closely, set at the back part of the range, and let it 


cook slowly half an hour. Serve with cream. 


slices of cold meat 


PoTaToO Purrs.—Take any outside 






























chop and season with pepper, salt,and cut pickles. Mash 
potatoes, making them into paste with an egg; roll out 
with a dust of flour; cut round with a saucer. Put the 
seasoned meat on one-half and fold like a puff. Fry a 
light brown. 

SCALLOPED On1ons.—Boil, till tender, six large onions 
Take them up, drain and separate tl put a layer of 
bread or biscuit-crumbs in a puddi then a layer 
of onions alternately, until the dis Season with 
pepper and salt, add a little butter, moisten with milk 
and brown half an hour in the oven. 

Stewrep Liver.—Cut up into slices half a pound of 
ealf's liver and the same quantity of fat ; put, 
first ayer of bacon at the bottom of a ple-di “4 ther 
one iver; sprinkle with pepper and salt, ad d one 
medium-sized onion and one apy e, both cut up; cover 
down and let it stew gently in the oven for about one 
hour and a quarter. No water is required 

GREEN-PEA Sovup.—-One quart can of green peas, three 
quarts of beef or chic ke n broth, or waterin which meat 
was boiled; add two or three rounds of an onion, some 
may eaves and savory, a little salt and yenne. Boi 
four hours; strain through a sieve, pressing the peas wel 
through Ret to the fire; add one pint of water and 
a tablespoonful of butter; boila few minutes. Serve with 
ome croutons of fried bread 

POTATOES A LA DucHESSE.—Taks 
potatoes, cut the into rounds, cutting 
cutter wet with cold water Grease t 
) I { set the rounds in it i 

D i another, ar e quick 
them all over—except »,on th 
beaten egg. When they e to b 
kin, folded, upon a hot range 
upon it 

PUDDING ALA M¢ ONTMOREN( Y.—Half a pound of rice 
wiled till you can pulp it through a hair-sieve, the yelks 
of three eggs, and a quarte r of a pound of butter; mix 
carefully together without oiling it; then add half a 
pound of stoned raisins or sultanas, six ounces of loaf. 
sugar and a large spoonful of orange-flower water. Mix 
thoroughly, put it into a mold, and boil three hours 


serve with custard poured over it. 


Deedlework. 


to lay one handsome material upon another, as though it 
were a raised portion of the same. 

The pieces being ready, their background or 
dation stretched in a frame and the outline of 
the pattern traced upon it. The various applied 
pieces are laid in position—one at a time, and 
cured by being sewn down round their edges. These 
sewn edges are concea! ed by a handsome gold or silk 
cord being laid over them and caught down tight by 
a stitch brought from the back of the material and re 
turned to the back. These fastening-stitches are often 
made of a silk of a different color to the cord they catch 
down and should be put down with great regular ty and 


foun 


se 





neatness. The cords also are laid on single or double 
if double, their colors are of the two most prominent 
shades of the work; if single, they generally match the 


They should never contrast with the 
y their coloring, but they 


foundation-color 
work or be rendered obtrusive by 


chiefly employed for applying, the aim of this work being ‘ should enrica by their beauty and depth of tone. 
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Much of the beauty of applique depends upon pegeotuess the gorgeous coloring for which on are 
its design, but combination of color is an important | celebrated, without the same amount of labor being ab 
item in its success expended, The work is intended to be bright and there- pl 

The appliqué work of the present season exceeds in | fore is formed of bright colors, but these are selected th 

i elegance anything which has previously come under | with a due regard to their contrasts, and care is taken ta! 
t this head. The materials are not only richer, but they | that they are such as would be found in Eastern embroi- an 
f are much more mye try | treated. There is, for ex- | deries and not those obtained from aniline dyes, such as si] 
4 ample, at the rooms of the Decorative Art Society in New | grass green, mauve, magenta, and startling blues. The sil 
4 York, & mantel lambrequin of dark red ornamented | work is used for summer carriage rugs, garden chairs, lal 
i with a design of ripe pears on the branch, which is made | banner screens, couvrepieds, parasol covers, and such ©o 
; pe I } | 
5 to bend, vinelike, to the necessities of the narrow strip. | small articles as mats, bags, and cushions, and it is made m: 
The fruit is cut out of various shades of olive plush, in- | with ordinary blue and white ticking, or white and gray pa 
cluding a greenish golden shade. These pieces are over- | ticking, or with French ticking, which is woven with di 
worked heavily at the edge with olive crewels, which | bright lines of red and orange colors, instead of being is 
give a rounded effect, and the same crewels are used on | only of subdued tints. Besides the ticking, which is 
baa ¢ the surface to represent the irregularities of the fruit, | used as a foundation, bright-colored ribbons, braids, and 3 
sett leaving the plush for the high lights. The pears are ar- | ribbon-velvet, varying from a half an inch to an inch in of 
eM f ranged singly or hanging together—in the latter case the | width, are required; also narrow gold braids and purse- a 
| lighter overlapping the darker with charming results, | silk of many colors. For very narrow work, such as is ; 
ey! ee The leaves are cut out of deeper shades and over-worked | required for needlecases and other small articles, what “ 
ian} th t! is. Tt ione in K k Breton ribt ich b 1 re 
pau ti in the same way with crewels. 1e stem is done in Ken- | is known as Breton ribbon and China ribbon are used, as . 
as ia sington stitch with brown crewels, and is outlined with | these arc woven in quarter-inch widths, The braids or en 
it 8 te gold thread, as are both the leaves and fruit. It will be | ribbons are sewn down at intervals upon the ticking, u 
eA ry k seen that the work, from the depth of plush and the sub- | following the lines woven in it, so as to allow of the Th 
te sequent treatment, is in high relief, which adds greatly | foundation appearing between them; they are then 7 
AE to its richness secured either with narrow gold braid stitched down to . - 
{ . p each edge, or they are edged with lines of stitches worked a 
Ve Dogwood, in high-piled white plush, over-worked in my ae puree a eee eth ca’ tie oo an ith er 
the same way with crewels slightly varied in tint, is es Saal - , : ; pe 
§ . 2 7 Bed ty Aap . 7 R. embroidery stitches The ticking left exposed is also 
: pecially desirable for this method of decoration. There | 2 pellished with embroidery stitches. Thecutshows the 
are also many conventional designs cut out of plush in coeral effect of _ oan Sian of Simon of ticking “ \ Lee 
dull. tints, particularly of blue, red, and olive. With ith fancy stitches ee ve 
these much tinsel is used, not merely in outlining, but ay fi ne 
massed in centres and at the heads of branching scrolls End for Necktie.—In working, this design use tat- re 
. ing ¢ io. 5 " shuttles o The Ww. 
Relief work of all kinds is greatly used. Among the | ¥@"8 cotton No. 50 and two shutt rthreads, The end ; 
i > } : is worked in four pieces and joined. The piece consists ca 
\ last and most striking effects are branches of horse of the laree and small rosstte that make the centre. the we 
: chestnuts, with the nuts made in three-quarters relief of aA rey — mp dlce i Segue te certngenccmntyy: Br ap : 
H ate . . insertion surrounding them, and the edging around the cl 
tinsel cord and brown silks, It is impossible to describe insertion. To work: Commenc th the largest rosette ae 
the making of these, but it may be said that if an effect | y ° : ; Se ee a eee " 
hi Pieper 3 ‘ Wind the cotton upon two shuttles and knot the two mh 
is reached, the way in which it is done is of little impor - os : " » 
’ . ends together with the first thread. Make a loop and ge 
tance, and many of the most skillful embroiderers do hie ian ae anna 1 lame gurl,  aoukia: ie oe — 
their work immediately from the natural object. The | ;, I spy yg oe Redem thing oy ot Ba 4 I } 

. a ot at ms hiefie ip, | he loop and turn it downw lose to it work upon 
advantage of this is found in many ways, and chiefly in - 

. Pye, ’ the second thread with the f thread the scallop that 
the fact that it cultivates the habit of independent obser- : ~ . ge 
moe 4 : . connects the six centre loops of the rosette together, make 
vation and opens the way to the introduction of new the scallop with 8 double 1. pari, 8 double, Turn. the sa 
motives, which is the chief aim now of all those whose west — close to the ann oe woot a loop as already pl 
business it is to furnish embroidery to the public described but join this loop to th e first one ~ Ad instead de 

A less elaborate appliqué is made with fine ecru linen | of making a purl init. Repeat from * four times, so as a 
laid upon satin sheeting or silk grounds. This kind is | to make five with the first loop, six loops and five scal- a 
generally continuous as to design. and the écru linen | lops. Then work another scallop and fasten both the a 
ean be cut out and applied to the ground as one piece. | ends of the thread on to the second thread over which a 
The écru linen is not pasted, but stitched to the founda- | the first scallop was worked, where the scallop joins the - 
tion, and the stitches concealed by feathers or buttonhole- | first loop. The inner round of the rosette completed, ol 
wide-apart stitches worked over them. work the outside round, Commence where the first + 

Ee round left off and work upon the second thread with be 
the first thread, * 6 double, 1 purl,5 double; fasten to the = 

DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. purl of the scallop on the first round, and then continue pie 

with 5 double, 1 purl, 6 double; fasten to the thread a 

Little Boy Blue.—This little figure is most appro een g hes 7 > of the preceding — nn bi 
priate for a child’s bib, but may be used for numberless Pe ; ve rien or A mall rosette work like the 
other purpos ich as school-bags, tidies, book-covers, | #™S8* round of the large rosette 
loylies, etc n outline-stitch, in crewels or washing- Worked Table-cover.—Cover of olive silk serge, 
silk, on any material with ey at both ends. After tracing the design 

ari , - » flo ore »4 » va 
Thistle, Rose, and Butterfly.—The use of these oa ay stk’ yes 0 steam, €8 — eee 
three designs will at once suggest themselves to the mind — —t . owt te . “so . ‘= ’ Aa ~ ake in ‘botk a " - 
of the worker. They are given in the full size and can Pe the ~t : oa hs pe le Ye rhe ~ a 7 on nee es 
be easily traced or drawn on any material. Work in at teh on hn fo ant a prey os . tet ana 
eutline-stitch, in natural colors, with silk or crewels on » IG tHe Gots in In stitch and the waver 
‘ : line in outline stitch, also with olive wools. The ends 
Ticking Work.—A modern embroidery worked in | are ornamented with a netted fringe of olive wool, with 
imitation of the bright and elaborate embroideries exe- ' balls and tassels of maize, yellow, old-gold, and olive 
cuted in Arabia, Persia, and Turkey, and one which ' wool. r 
* ul 
I 
E ashion enarlment, ; 
ales : u 
vent the introduction of flowers, pear! or gilt ornaments, ¥ 
: I g , 
or bows of ribbon. 
' Another novel trimming fabric isa silk gauze, either 8 
HE chief novelties seen in this season’s fashions ap- | of one plain shade or brocaded or striped with bright 0 
pear in spring millimery. Straw bonnets are | colors 4 
7 | shades ' i *k. white | , 
her tng ~~ a, the eeeees Sack, while Seon | Anew ribbon is known as Bayption ribbon. This : 
poor bonnets and hats are chytaap »ink, wood-color | has an Egyptian design upon a light brown ground meant V 
moss-green cardinal gold senwberty, raspberry and | to Tepresent the sand of the desert. Other ribbons have t 
sapphire, and military-blues. As a rule, such bonnets | * plain centre and Egyptian borders. } 
1a are trimmed with a new silk lace of the same shade, re- rhe newest fancy in bonnet ornaments is for tassels, i 
aj {%, lieved by a bunch of three ostrich tips of the same or of | pompons, and thistles, of gilt and silwer tinsel. Tinsel « 
ates & contrasting color. This rule, however, does not pre-! also appears in the leaves and stems of flowers, t 
a} 
y 4 
H 
Ra 
Naat 
me eee 
bat i 














In spring materials for costumes, little is seen that is 
absolutely new. Ali! fabrics, silk or woolen, seem to dis 
play a tendency toward fine checks. This is especially 
the case in spring silks. These latter present the glacé, 
taffeta, and shot effects, so different from the soft foulards 
and suralis recently worn, and which these newer spring 
silks will not entirely supersede. Some of these light 
silks have for a ground a fine check, over which is a 
larger plaid of a contrasting color. One dress pattern is 
composed partly of plain checked material, partly of the 
materia) covered with large blocks of velvet. The plain 
part is intended for the main portion of the dress, the part 
displaying the velvet for the draperies. Such a ec 
is further trimmed with bands and loops of velvet. 


A novel dress 
color, trimmed with 


Another fabric is light woolen tweed. 
of this materialis of “ burnt bread” 
soft draperies of red silk. 

Gray and black and gray and violet are two favorite 
combinations for costumes of hght woolen materials. 
rhe gray constitutes the main part of the dress, the black 
or violet, sparingly used, the trimming. In a gray cos- 
tume trimmed with violet, a bunch of violets, natural o1 
artificial, is worn at the neck and another at the belt. 
These gray dresses are sometimes elaborately embro! 
dered with pear! and opal beads. One has an apron-front 
covered with a large triangle-design in this shimmering 
embroidery ; on the left shoulder of the same dress is a 
peacock-feather, the eye composed of opal and gilt beads 


A New Silk.—Noveltiesin dress goods appear in every 
variety in our shop windows. When anything 
new appears attention is at once called to it. We 
recently seen a sample of silk manufactured 
which outrivals any similar goods in the market 
called “Cashemire Mar it is a silk of medium 
weight, beautiful finish. and durable color From a 
cursory inspection we should judge that it is a very 
serviceable article, and will give eminent satisfaction to 
the wearer. Ladies should be sure that they get the 
genuine article, which has the name *tamped on the 
selvedge of every second yard. 


guerite 


Wash dresses are to be trimmed with a profusion of 
gathered ruffles. In making up calico, chintz, lawn, 
sateen, or other cotton materials, it will be safe to have a 
plain round waist, short panier, and round skirt, with a 
deep, gathered flounce. The favorite materia) for white 
dresses will be mull, either dotted or figured. Especially 
will this be the case for bridesmaids and graduating 
dresses, A costume of mull may have a round, gathered 
waist, no overskirt, a skirt with a plaited back-breadth 
and « front-breadth made to imitate three wide aprons 
one above the other. Such a dress is trimmed witha 
profusion of Valenciennes lace, or bands of fine Swiss 
embroidery. A graduate’s dress, by universal consent, 
must be all white, though now the fancy is for cream or 
ivory in preference to dead-white. So a fair graduate 
may wear with her white mull, sash and bows of ivory 
satin ribbon and white kid gloves and shoes But a 
bridesmaid may add to her snowy costume a few dashes 


Doles and 


Coffee as an Antidote to Alcoholism. 


PTVHE following, which we take from the Boston Popu 
lar Science Newa, is of great public interest. The 
facts stated are derived from high authority, no less 

than that of the Vice-Director of Medicine at Rio Janeiro 

If the free use of coffee will indeed diminish tnd finally 

remove the taste for alcohol, then we have an antidote 

and a pleasant one, at hand in every household, and one 
which can be easily dispensed : 

At the Social Science Congress at Geneva, in a discus- 
sion on the best means of fighting alcoholism, the Baron 
of Theresopolis, Vice-Director of the Faculty of Medicine 
at Rio Janeiro, produced statistics showing that the num- 
ber of drunkards in a country is in inverse ratio to the 
amount of coffee consumed “In Brazil,” he said 
where great quantities of coffee are used and where all 
the inhabitants take it many times aday, alcoho! is com 
pletely unknown. It appears that the immigratits arriv- 
ing in ourcountry, with this terrible passion for alcohol, 


contract little by little the habits of our people, acquiring | 
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ystume | 


| plaited skirt 


} with 





of bright color. Ina bridal procession the several brides- 

| maids may have dresses madoahor One prevailing model, 
but slightly varied by the different shades of their rib- 
bons—sky-blue, shrimp-pink, or pale-yellow. 


This seems to be the era of violemt contrasts in the 
combination of materials. Thus, silk velvet may trim 
cotton-sateen, Japanese foulard drape heavy velvet 
skirts, and rich silks be decorated with canvas em- 
broidery. A singular combination is velvet and velve- 
teen, either plain or striped 6 

On some of the Worth dresses the seams are so joined 
that the selvedges will show on the outside. When a 
rich silk has a bright border of red. gold, or blue, such 
an arrangement may be made very eflective. But so far 
fashion-writers who have noticed this innovation pro- 


| nounce it more eccentric than beautiful 


In models for dressmaking very little new is seen, 
though some old fashions present novel features. The 
is in full favor, but the plaits are some 
what differently arranged than heretofore The back 
breadth may be all plaited; the plaits reach to the knee 
in front, forming a sort of a flounce, while above this is 
an attached apron-front overskirt, tapering up on the 
sides and terminating in a short puff in the back. Or,a 
deep gathered flounce may be arranged around the 
hem; above this, from the belt down, may be laid the 
main part of the skirt in clusters of plaits, a box-plait 
in the centre of each, and above this may very 
short panier 4 short, puffed panier, full in back 
and scarcely visible in front, is called the vertugadin 
puff, 

Apre 


have 


ts 


be a 
the 


front overskirts, never entirely out of fashion, 
taken on a new lease of favor. Some of these are 
hand painted or embroidered in aesthetic designs. Some 
times a whole apron front is covered with jet embroide 
ries 


} 


Canvas Lace, which first appeared as children’s col 
irs, will be the great novelty for ming 
is similar to what is known as Renaissance embroidery, 
and, at a distance, has much the effect of cream Spanish 
lace The foundation i f écru canvas, cut out and 
buttonhole stitched ires joined by rope-like 
rac 
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Stitches, as in ric 


trimmings 
the back 
wrappers 

ulard 
silk, with a jabot, or cascade of cream-lace down the 
front, and a narrow knife-plaiting around the hem. A 
t 


Watteau wrappers having a broad plaitin 
now divide favor with the Mother Hubbard 
worn of late. A dressy Watteau wrapper is of f 


ple Watteau wrapper in chintz or sateen, eds no 
mming but collar and cuffs of Irish point or Russian 


oops and bows of ribbon. 


ne 
ri 
lace and a few 


rhe favorite stockings are black silk or lisle thread. 

' infant's stockings are black When are 

hey are generally solid, or, at most, two contrasting 

ones, instead of the variety heretofore seen. Itis now a 

common practice to Wear under colored hosiery gauze 
Balbriggan stockings to protect the skin from the dye 


co 


ors 


GBouments. 


liquors. The children of these immigrants, brought up 

from their early years, never contract the 

fatal habits of their parents. We can therefore conclude 

that the more coffee we take the less desire for alcohol 
we have.’ 

A South American correspondent of the Philadelphia 

Medicai Times confirms these statements of the Baron 


coffee 


| He st ys 


“The number of cafés in the large cities of Brazil, 
where hundreds of persons, from the highest down te 
the lowest cl 4 go in to take a cup of that 
delicious beverage which none but Brazilians know how 
to make properly is enormous, whilst drinking-saloons 
or bars are very few and their patrons fewer still, in con- 
sequence of which a public drunkard isa rare person to 
be seen.” 

According to the London Sanitary Record, Dr. Gui- 
maraes, of Rio Janeiro, who has been making many 
experiments upon animals to determine the physiologi- 
cal action of coffee. comes to the following conclusions: 

“ Coffee is directly useful, owing to its assimilable prin- 
ciples, and is also especially useful indirectly, owing to 
the large quantity of nitrogenized food which it causes 
to be consumec. It is probably superior to stimulants, 


lasses of people 


their fondness for drinking coffee and their aversion for | such as alcohol, because, taken in even large doses, it 
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leaves a perfect equilibrium between assimilation and 
dis-assimilation, while at the same time permitting the 
tissues to be consumed to a greater extent. Although 
many points remain obscure in the mechanism of this 
impulse given to the most important organic functions, 
it is now known why the use of coffee is beneficial to 
those who wish to make a full use of their powers, It 
acts both asa stimulant and as a reparative agent, and 
while permitting of a greater expenditure of force and a 

reater consumption of nitrogenous substances, it clearly 
necreases the capacity for work.” 

We may mention, in connection with the above, the 
case of a saloon-keeper in Chicago, as related to us by a 
gentleman familiar with the fuct. Becoming clearly 
aware that the drink-habit had gained such a hold upon 
him that unless it could be broken utter ruin was before 
him, he resolved to stop—if, with his greatly reduced 
will-power, that were possible. To use a familiar phrase, 
he “ swore off '’—something that he had often done be 
fore. But this time he brought to his aid the free use of 
coffee, keeping it always ready and drinking it whenever 
he felt a desire for alcohol. In the beginning he often 
used a gallon of coffee a day. Gradually, as the alcohol 
became eliminated from his system, the desire for it 
grew less and less, the coffee supplying all the stimulus 
needed. To any and all who are so unfortunate as to 
have become enslaved to the liquor habit,and who wish 
to be free from its accursed thraldom, the coffee-cure is 
commended 


There Is No Death. 


PTVUERE is no death! The stars go down 
| To rise upon some fairer shore ; 
And bright in heaven's Jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! The dust we tread 

Shall change beneath the summer showers 
To golden grain or mellow fruit 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize 
To feed the hungry moss they bear; 
The forest leaves drink daily life 
From out the viewless air, 


There is no death! The leaves may fall, 
rhe flowers may fade and pass away 

They only wait through wintry hours 
The coming of the May. 


There isno death! An ange! form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread ; 

He bears our best-loved things away, 
And then we call them “ dead.” 


He leaves our hearts all desolate : 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers— 
Transplanted into bliss they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


The bird-like voice, whose joyous tones 
Made giad this scene of sin and strife, 
Sings now her everlasting song 
Amid the Tree of Life. 
And where he sees a smile too bright 
Or heart too pure for taint of vice, 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in Paradise. 
Born into that undying life, 
They leave us but to come again; 
With joy we welcome them—the same, 
Except in sin and pain, 
And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear, immortal spirits tread ; 
For all the boundless Universe 
Is Life— There are no Dead! 


The above poem, by Mr. J. L. McCreery, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., originally appeared in this magazine, July, 
1863, Since then it has been widely published in news- 
papers, periodicals, and collections of poetry, in most 
cases credited to Bulwer. We take from the Washington 
World, of March 10th, the following interesting para- 
graph in regard to its fate since it first appeared : 
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“In ARTHUR’s Home MaGazine for July, 1863, ap- 
peared an original poem, entitied ‘There Is No Death,’ 
One E. Bulmer, of Illinois, copied it, signed his own 
name to it, and sent it, as his own, to the Farmers’ Advo 
cate, Chicago. Some paper in Wisconsin quoted it, and, 
apparently supposing that ‘Bulmer’ was a misprint for 
Bulwer, changed the signature accordingly. Other edi- 
tors, seeing the poem with this signature, and supposing 
that it of course meant the famous English author, at 
once began to republish, and the eee has thus been 
reprinted in probably every State if not in every news- 
paper in this country, and in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland; it is to be found in various hymn and song 
books, in at least one school reader in wide use. and in 
many bound volumes of selections; and it has been 
quoted in speeches in various State Legislatures and in 
Congress, It may thus be found embalmed (credited to 
Bulwer, as usual) in the Congressional Record for the 
second session of the Forty sixth Congress. We have 
also seen it many times ascribed to the famous George 
D. Prentiss, and for some time thought he really was the 
author.” 

A volume of poems by Mr. McCreery, in which he re 
claims this beautiful production, has just been published 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York 


Death of Mr, James Hungerford, 


TR. JAMES HUNGERFORD, the well-known author, 
M died at his residence, 88 North Gilmor Street, Bal- 
4 timore, Md., on January 15th, of organic disease of 
the heart, from which he had been suffering for some 
years. 

Mr. Hungerford was from Calvert County, Md., his 
ancestors having been among the earliest settlers of the 
State. He was born February 11th, N.8., 1814, and was 
therefore in his sixty-ninth year. He came to Baltimore 
at the age of fourteen, and was educated at Asbury Col- 
lege, graduating with the highest honors, He studied 
law in the office of the Jate Samuel I. Donaldson and wa» 
admitted to the Bar of Baltimore on completing his 
twenty-first year, but devoted almost all his time to liter- 
ary work, and almost up to the time of his death con- 
tributed to a number of leading periodicals, 

Among his best known prose productions are The Old 
Plantation, a work descriptive of life in Southern Mary- 
land in old times; The Master of Heredon, The Mystery of 
Elden, and A Wonderful Balloon Excursion. His poems 
and ballads have been characterized as “belonging to 
the highest order of poetry.” He himself thought “The 
Old Maryland Line” and “The Soul and the Wave” 
among the best of his poetical productions. Mr, Hunger 
ford married Miss Mary E. Burbridge, of Cumberland, 
Md., who survives him, with two sons and three daugh 
ters, 


Popular Science News. 


PTVWE title of that excellent monthly paper, the Boston 
| Journal of Chemistry, has been changed to The Popu 
lar Science News. It is published at the low price of 
$1.00a year. The information it gives on various scien 
tific subjects, as connected with industrial art and house- 
hold economics, renders it invaluable to the people as 
well in their homes as in their workshops. There ix 
scarcely a family in the land to which it would not be 
worth in a year ten times the subscription price. It is 
published by Austin P. Nichols & Co., Boston, who will 
send a specimen copy to any one desiring to subscribe. 


Prehistoric Man in America. 


E refer to the deeply interesting article under this 

W title in the present number of the Home MaGa- 

ZINE, as one that will well repay perusal, Itgives 

the substance of a lecture by James Wood, of Albany, 

N. Y., delivered before the students of Haverford College, 

Pa., and their friends, on February last. A lady who was 

present took notes and then wrote out an abstract of the 

lecture, which we publish, Most readers will find it as 
interesting as a romance. 











A REMARKABLE STORY. 


The following narrative is self-explanatory. 
“The letter which precedes it,” says the New 
York Times, “is a true copy of the original, 
and was sent to us, together with the details, by 
an Officer now in the United States Navy :” 

“ UNITED STATES FLAGSHIP NOMAD, 
“ NAVY-YARD, Boston, MAss., 
* January 10th, 188-, 

“My Dear FrrEND: Your kind favor con- 
taining congratulations on my restoration to 
health is before me. When we parted thirty 
months ago little did we imagine that either 


would be brought near death’s door by a dis- | 


ease which selects for its victims those who 
present an internal field of constitutional weak- 


ness for its first attack, because you and I were | 
in those days the personification of health, and | 


can claim this to-day, thank God! Why I can 
do so will be told to-morrow when we meet at 
your dinner, as you only know that I have 
passed through a terrible illness—my delivery 
from death being due to the wonderful dis- 
covery in medical science made by a man who 
to-day stands in the front rank of his fellow- 
workers—unequaled by any, in my own opin- 
ion. That I—who heretofore have ever been 
the most orthodox believer in the old school of 
medicine, its application and results—should 
thus recant in inves of that which is sneered at 
by old practitioners, may startle you, but 
‘seeing 1s believing,’ and when I recount the 
attack made on my old hulk—how near I came 
to lowering my colors, and the final volley 


which, through the agency above mentioned, | 


gave me victory, you will at least credit me 
with just cause for sincerity in my thankful- 
ness and belief. I will also spin my yarn 
anent my China cruise, and altogether expect 
to entertain as well as be entertained by you. 
With best wishes, 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Rear Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
“ Hon. GEORGE WENDELL, 
“Sinclair Place, Boston.” 

An autumnal afternoon in the year 188 
found the taut flagship Nomad rounding the 
treacherous and dangerous extremity of South 
America, And this day certainly intended to 
place itself on record with those of its predeces- 
sors marked stormy, its nastiness in wind and 
weather giving all hands on board the flagship 
their fill in hard work and discomforts. The 
record of the Nomad on this cruise, which she 


was now completing on her homeward-bound | 
passage to Boston, had been most disagreeable, | 
when considered in the light of heavy weather | 
From Suez to Aden, then on to Bom- | 


work, 
bay, Point de Galle, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Nagasaki, and Yokohama, the bal- 
ance sheet stood largely in favor of old Nep- 
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tune’s rough characteristics ; but with remark- 
able evenness the health and original roster of 
the ship’s company stood this day as it did 
nearly three years age, with one exception. 
| Throughout the diverse and varied exposures 
| incidental to cruising over the Asiatic station, 
| where cholera, fevers, liver complaints, “ma- 


force, none of the crew had suffered more than 


| 

} 

| , . : ; * 

| laria, and colds of all degrees reign in full 
| 


| temporary inconvenience, and thus it seemed 
| very hard that now, in the closing days of the 
cruise, there stood nine chances to one against 
a victory being at last scored for the destroying 
When the Nomad 
Shanghai in the early portion of her cruise, 


langel, Death. reached 


| her Admiral was the healthiest man aboard. 
A grand specimen of manhood was he. Over 
six feet in height, weighing two hundred pounds, 
broad in chest and strong in limb, he rightly 
claimed for himself a full share of nature’s bless- 
ings. While returning late one night from a 
diplomatic reception at the consulate at Shang- 
hai, throngh overheating and insuflicient protec- 
tion from the dangerous effects of the peculiarly 
damp and searching night air, he caught cold. 
“Only a cold,” remarked the Admiral to the 
doctors of his ship, “and easy to cure.” So 
thought the medical officers; but with a quiet 
though insidious progression, this cold clung 
to the Admiral in spite of their best efforts to 
eradicate it, and when the time came for leay 
ing Yokohama, homeward bound, the Admiral 
realized that his lungs and throat were de- 
cidedly out of order. The doctors advised re- 
turning home by mail steamer to San Francisco, 
so that greater means for curing this persistent 
cough might be found in the Naval Hospital 
there, but the Admiral preferred to stick to his 
ship, still imagining that his trouble would even- 
tually be overcome by the doctors’ treatment. 
No one who looked at the Admiral even in 
those days imagined that he would fall a vic- 
|tim to lung trouble. But it was the old story 
again typefied in this case: only a cold at first, 
and in spite of orthodox treatment, the pecu- 
liar climatic effects of China nursed it and has- 
tened the sure result of such a deep-seated 
trouble. Time passed after leaving Yokohama 
for Boston, bringing varying symptoms in the 
Admiral’s case, and the doctors imagined that 
But 
| with the formation of tubercles, night-sweats 
and the now rapid consumption of lung tissues 
| which had set in with alarming symptoms, the 
patient realized that his cold had laid the seeds 
of that fell agent of death, consumption. The 
hacking cough of the Admiral had in itself 
been sufficient food for serious consideration, 


they held the disease in check, at least. 
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and now, as in the warm autumn days, the flag- 


ship gallantly rode over the blue waters of the 
Pacific, bound for Cape Horn, the doctors hoped 
much for success. But this boisterous after- | 


noon found the good ship struggling with gi- 
gantic seas set off from the Cape by a fierce 
northerly wind. Leaden were the heavens and 
sad the hearts of all aboard, for that morning 





the usual bulletin of the medical officers had | 
set forth this intelligence: “The Admiral is in | 
the same condition as reported last night. A | 
burning fever has been slightly reduced, while 


other symptoms are as heretofore announced.” 
All understood these words without question- 
loved Admiral had during the 
last two weeks sunk very low. The symptoms | 
of blood- 


ing. The be 


jisoning—a torpid liver, intense pain 


throughout the body, eyesight and mental 
faculties affected, appetite gone, through inac- | 
tion of t great regulator, the liver—these 
were the means which had reduced the Ad- 

miral from the pinnacle of health to the valley 

and shadow of death. Consumption held full 

sway now, and the well-known skill of naval 

doctors was, in this instance at least, completely 

foiled 


The Admiral had issued orders for the flag- 
ship to touch at Montevideo for coal, and it 
was tl ntention of the doctors to land the 
Admiral there for treatment. But one man in 
the ship was wrapped in the gloom of despair, 


aus stan y the weather-rigging on the poop- | 
deck h ized absently over the seething waste | 
of waters. This was the Admiral’s son, a lieu- | 
tenant, and attached to his father’s staff. He| 


feared that the wear and tear of ship-life would 
sap his father’s strength beyond endurance and 


jabout the circle 
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use to stow away his lush in my hold, seein’ 
that my bellows was condemned by a higher 
power than he could wrastle with.” 

“How did you pucker out of it?” asked a 
gunner’s mate. 

* Wa’all,” replied Brown, ‘my Chinee wash- 
man came to me one mornin’ an’ he says to 
me, ‘Me hab got allee same Melican man medi- 
I says, ‘ Bring it off, 
That afternoon 


kin, do you heap good!’ 
Chang, I buy all the same.’ 
Chang hove up with fourteen bottles of a lush, 


j} enough to kill or cure the whole ship’s crew, 
}an’ that looked fresh in their nice wrappers. 


Says Chang, ‘Chinaman doctor hab got plentee 


}more—he make heap good well with my sick 


this number one medikin, allee same, 
through Yokohama Wa’all, I took the bot- 
tles an’ told the doctor I was goin’ to try one 
as by the sailin’-orders on the bottle, an’ the 
doctor he laughed an’ says ’twas no good, but 
I done as the regulations Says from the first, 


an’ here I am, ag’in the doctor’s ideas, to be 
sure |” 
With this triumphant assertion Brown looked 
Then, lowering his voice, 
said, “Boys, I’ve four of those precious 
bottles left—ain’t give ’em all away yet after I 
was cured—an’ if you all think that it would 
not be too free with the ‘old man,’ suppose I 
go to his son there on the poop-deck an’ say 
what I have to you, an’, askin’ his pardon, say 
we want the Admiral to try the stuff in my 
bottles, seein’ that they cured my consump- 
tion.” 

This idea met with approval from all sides. 
Therefore, Brown walked off for the interview 
with the Admiral’s son, with no little anxiety 


before theship could reach Montevideo, Among |in his good heart as to the result of his mis- 
n group of sailors gathered around one of the/sion. Approaching the Lieutenant, Brown 
great guns on the spar-deck stood the captain | saluted and asked for permission to state his 


of the foretop, Brown, a slight but healthy- 
lookin r man, 


} 


to a recital of his sufferings from consumption, 


which hs 


the sloop-of-war Ranger, lying in the harbor of 
Yokohama a year ago, this “yarn” having 


reasons for doing so. This was readily granted 


His companions were listening | and Brown spoke out 


“ Seeing that I was once cured of consump- 


id developed while he was attached to | tion, Lieutenant, I make bold to ask if I can 


tell you how an’ why I’ve the reasons for wish- 


|ing you to use on your father what was my 


been started by a discussion about the Admir- | salvation.” 


al’s condition. The men had just returned 
from some work around the deck, an order for 


Ina few moments the Lieutenant had Brown’s 


story out, and much to the latter's gratification 


which had interrupted Brown’s story a few | granted a ready permission to him, It did not 


moments previously, 


|take Brown long to run to his ditty-box, get 


‘A year ago this day, I was hove-to in the | the bottles of medicine and return to the Lieu- 


‘pill man’s’ sick bay in the Ranger, then off} tenant with them. 


Yokohama, an’ I tell you, pards, ’twas no use 
pipin’ my number, ’cause I was nigh on passin’ | 


“T’m afeard that the doctors will kick ag’in 


the use of this blessed stuff, an’ what will you 


by . ° | ©. on . 8 
in my enlistment-papers for a long cruise | do, sir?” said Brown, as he placed the medicine 
aloft,’ continued Brown, ‘Consumption had |in the cabin orderly’s hands to be taken into 


me flat aback, and the doctor says it was no! the Admiral’s room. 








€ 
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“T will attend to that, Brown, and rest as- 
sured that your remedy will have a fair trial 


in spite of any opposition, It will not harm 


my father, judging from your statement and | 


the opinion of the medical officers of the 
Ranger.” 

“Thank you, sir, an’ God help the Admiral 
to weather his trouble, is the prayer of all the 
ship,” said Brown, as the Lieutenant turned to 
enter the cabin, 

There was no cessation in the storm that 
evening. The gale howled through the rig 
ging in wild, discordant tones; the great ship 
labored through the white-capped mountains 
of water which threatened to engulf her with 
each burst of their storm-whipped 
Within the Admiral’s cabin the Argand lights, 
the comfortable furniture, and the numerous 
the 
land and water, as displayed in choice bric-a 


crests. 


evidences of Admiral’s wanderings over 
brac and trimmings, gave to the room a warm, 


snug most pleasing, this wild 
night, to those within, 


the Admiral, made comfortable by all that 


appearance, 
In his state-room lay 


loving hands and willing hearts could suggest. 
By his side sat his son, who in a quiet voice 
was recounting to his father the interview with 
Brown and the opposition met with from the 
doctors, when the idea of giving this new 
medicine was broached. 

“You were sleeping at the time, father, and 
therefore missed a laughable scene, made so, 
in spite of your condition, by the intense dis- 
like displayed by the doctors for this ‘ new- 
fangled stuff,’ this ‘ patent liquid,’ which they 
declared should never, with their consent, be 
given to you. Well, I cut the matter short by 
saying that I would take all the responsibility, 
and with your permission would administer it, 
That I obtained when I found you awake and 
now you are under way with the first bottle, as 
per directions. I am satisfied, dear father, that 
it will dé you good, a premonition filling my 
heart that at last we have found the means of 
the fever and hacking 


cough, which have you 


arresting burning 


been troubling sO 
much,” 

The Admiral’s reply was cut short by a severe 
spell of coughing, during which he spit blood, 
and when finished sank back exhausted. But 
the grateful look which he bestowed on his 
son was an additional assurance of belief in 
that which the Admiral had at first sight 
dubbed as a possible, but doubtful means of 
doing him any good. But laying aside his 
dislike for any but old-established remedies, 
the Admiral acquiesced in his son’s request, 
and now, after this last spell, admitted that 


| 
| the effect of the dose had softened the dreaded 


severity of the racking cough. 


| 
} x * * x 


Nomad making 


Three weeks later found the 
the harbor of Montevideo. After severe and 
prolonged weather she had rounded the Cape, 
and now was standing in the harbor fot the 
purpose of recoaling and watering. To one 
given to the study of human lineaments the 
faces of those aboard the flagship this bright 
morning would have afforded infinite scope for 
such pursuit. But 
happiness flowed from the same fountain o 
The beloved Admiral 
cause of this. And why? If you could have 
the Admiral this bright 
reader, your answer would have been easily 
A changed he. 
his the 
fight 


the source of each man’s 


grateful joy. was the 


seen morning, dear 


found in his face. man was 


Victory was perched on guidons! 


Phe 


was a severe one, but with no cessation in vigi 


dread enemy was slowly retreating ! 


lant action and careful application of the con 
tents of four bottles the Admiral 
the flank of Consumption, and was slowly but 


had turned 
surely driving him off the field with a power 
the tilled 
hearts with joy and thankfulness, 

What that had the 
victory for the seaman Brown, and was now 
Admiral’s shattered forces to the 
some grand When asked th 
tion by one of his officers on duty, in Monte- 
Admiral, slowly liftin; 


. 


which astounded doctors and all 


was this, then, won 
leading the 
result ? is ques- 
video, the his hand, 
replied: “I would that in letters of gold, and 
so placed that all the world could read them, 
the of this great be 
shown, coupled with the dis 
covered it—‘ The Golden Medical Discovery! 
Dr. Buffalo, N. Y.,’ the 


has given to his fellow-men the g 


name remedy could 


genius who 


Pierce, of man who 
reatest relief 
from all ills that mortal flesh is heir to! 
“This is the name of the contents of that 
bottle on my table, and God bless the man 
who has found the 


medicine at once purifying and strengthening, 


secret of filling it with a 


wholesome and thorough in its results, and 
claiming, in my humble opinion, nothing for 
itself that it cannot reasonably perform. Na 
ture’s ally against the abuse of man!” 

Well might the Admiral sing the praises of 
that which had so unexpectedly rescued him 
from a fatal illness. When the ship anchored 
the first commission for the Admiral’s son to 
execute was a large purchase of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, which, the 
Admiral sadly admitted, he had seen in every 


as 


port the world around and had only admired 
as an evidence of the energy and enterprise of 
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an American who could thus place his Golden 
Medical Discovery in every nook and corner 
of the globe. But now he was one more to 
testify to the wonderful power of this medi- 
cine, and certainly did so in Montevideo by 
praising it up to all the high officials who 
visited him. 

A week later and the Nomad sailed for 
Boston direct. What the condition of the 
Admiral was when she arrived there is shown 
in his letter above. Let it be recorded to the 
eredit of the doctors on the flag-ship that they 
were completely cured of all dislike for the 
Golden Medical Discovery, used it faithfully 
on the voyage to Boston, and landed, through 
its wonderful power, the Admiral, completely 
restored, and more than one poor fellow who 
started out in the sick bay of the Nomad. 
What stanch friends the Golden Medical 
Discovery made in that ship ! 

The above, reader, is an outline of the story 
spun by the Admiral to his friend when they 


met at the dinner. We will not touch on | 


other portions of his interesting recital of his 
cruise in general, our aim being to record his 
testimony for the greatest wonder in medical 
science that this nineteenth century of sur- 
prising developments has produced. 

From the wonderful power of Dr, Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery over that terribly 
fatal disease, consumption, which is scrofula 
of the lungs, when first offering this now 
world-famed remedy to the public, Dr. Pierce 
thought favorably of calling it his “consump- 
tion cure,” but abandoned that name as too 
restrictive for a medicine that from its wonder- 


ful combination of germ-destroying as well as | 


tonic or strengthening, alterative or blood- 
cleansing, anti-bilious, diuretic, pectoral, and 
nutritive properties, is unequaled, not only as 
au remedy for consumption of the lungs, but 
for all chronic diseases of the liver, blood, 
kidneys, and lungs. Golden Medical Dis- 
covery cures all humors, from the worst 
scrofula to a common blotch, pimple, or erup- 
tion, Erysipelas, salt-rheum, fever-sores, scaly 
or rough skin—in short, all diseases caused by 
disease germs in the blood are conquered by 
this powerful, purifying, and invigorating 
medicine. Great eating ulcers rapidly heal 
under its benign influence. Especially has it 
manifested its potency in curing tetter, rose 
rash, boils, carbuncles, sore eyes, scrofulous 
sores and swellings, white swellings, goitre or 
thick neck, and enlarged glands. 

“The blood is the life.” Thoroughly cleanse 
this fountain of health by using Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery, and good digéstion, a fair skin, 
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buoyant spirits, vital strength, and soundness 
of constitution are established. 

If you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have 
sallow color of skin or yellowish-brown spots 
on face or body, frequent headache or dizzi- 
ness, bad taste in mouth, internal heat or 
chills, alternated with hot flashes, low spirits, 
and gloomy forebodings, irregular appetite, 
and tongue coated, you are suffering from in- 
digestion, dyspepsia, and torpid liver or “ bil- 
iousness.” In many cases only part of these 
symptoms are experienced. As a remedy for 
all such cases Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has no equal, as it effects perfect 
and radical cures, 

For weak lungs, spitting of blood, short 
breath, consumptive night-sweats, and kindred 
affections, it is a sovereign remedy. In the 
cure of bronchitis, severe coughs, and con- 
sumption it has astonished the medical fac- 
ulty, and eminent physicians pronounce it the 
greatest medical discovery of the age. The 
nutritive properties possessed by cod-liver oil 
lare trifling when compared with those of the 
Golden Medical Discovery. It rapidly builds 
jup the system and increases the flesh and 
|weight of those reduced below the usual 
| standard of health by wasting diseases. 

x » + * 





The reader will pardon the foregoing digres- 
sion, prompted by our admiration for a remedy 
that performs such marvelous cures, and per- 
mit us to say that when the Admiral returned 
|to his home in New York the only cloud cast 
}upon the happiness of the reunion with his 
| family was caused by the continued illness of 
‘his eldest son, a young man of twenty-four, 
whose disease, when the Admiral sailed from 

Montevideo, had been reported as succumbing 
}to the treatment of the family doctor. But 
his father found it otherwise; the unfortunate 
| young man was suffering severely from chronic 
disease of the kidneys and bladder. Before 
leaving Boston the Admiral had purchased a 
copy of Dr. Pierce’s book, The People’s Com- 
mon Sense Medical Adviser. He read this valu- 
| able book thoroughly, and upon hisarrival home 
| had made up his mind as to the future treat- 
|ment for his son. The latter was sent to the 
| famous Invalids’ Hotel, at Buffalo, N. Y., con- 

ducted by Dr. R. V. Pierce and his competent 
staff of specialists, where, under skillful treat- 

|ment, the sufferer soon found relief and a 
| permanent cure, 
| In the library of his handsome home the 
| Admiral placed one of the four bottles sent 
him by the seaman Brown. Conspicuous in 
| its pretty frame and stand, it attracts all eyes, 
| which can easily read the lines in golden lei- 
| ters inscribed on the tablet under the stand, as 
| follows: “This bottle once contained the am- 








| munition which secured for Admiral —— the 


victory in his battle off Cape Horn with the 


| enemy, consumption. His undying gratitude 


is thus shown for that which this bottle and its 
mates held.” 
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PURCHASING AND SUPPLY DEPARTMENT; 


We have established a Purchasing and Sup- 
ply Department in connection with our Maga- 
zine, through which any one residing at a distance 
from the city may secure the services of a person of 
experience, good taste, and judgment in the selection 
and forwarding by mail or express any articles 
that may be desired, such as ladies? and 
children’s wearing apparel, goods for 
household use and decoration (as fur- 
niture, carpets, and upholstery, china, 
glass, and silver ware, pianos, parlor 
organs, scientific instruments, etc., etc.), 
art materials, whether for painting, | 
drawing, or fancy needlework, etc., etc. 

Stamped patterns and designs for needlework and | 
various siyles of embroidery will be selected and for- | 
warded. The lady in charge of our “Art at| 
Hoime’’ Department will answer all inquiries in | 
regard to style or cost of material for any desired | 
article. In cases where the materials and appropriate 
designs for ornamental needlework are | 
wanted, she will, if the matter is left to her taste and 
experience, select both the design and material. 

Thus, at a comparatively trifling charge, persons at 
a distance from the city can secure the services 
of an experienced and reliable person, 
of good taste and judgment, in the selection | 
of any articles they may desire to purchase, getting | 
through this person an advantage in the market which 
they would hardly be able to obtain if here and shop- | 
ping for themselves. 

In the selection of musical instruments, | 
such as pianos, organs, etc., we have obtained 
the services of one of the most experienced, | 
skilled, and reliable musicians in our | 
city, who will give personal attention to the selection 
of any instrument desired. His address will be given 
to purchasers, so that they can correspond with him | 
direct and get all needed information in regard to | 
the best instruments, prices, etc. This will afford an | 
advantage in the selection of pianos and other musical | 
instruments not readily obtained, and not only secure 
for purchasers the best articles of the best makers, but | 
at the lowest prices at which they can be furnished. 

Five per cent. will be charged on the price 
of goods ordered and supplied, Where the amount 
purchased is below five dollars, twenty-five cents will be 
the commission on each transaction. 

When samples are requested, twenty-five cents 
must be inclosed. If goods are afterward ordered, | 
this sum will be deducted from the bill. 

All inquiries from those who desire to make pur- 
chases will be promptly answered. 

All orders must be accompanied by the amount of 
bill, including charges. 

Goods forwarded by express or mail at the pur- 


chaser’s risk. 
Address T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 S. Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Answers to Inquiries. 


TRactna AND TRaNsrerntne Desions (P. H, D.)—We give 
the following as the best ways of transferring designs: 

The design should first be traced upon cartridge or drawing 
paper by holding the design up to the glass of a window and trac- 
ing it upon the drawing-paper by means of a pencil or pen, 

Another way is to place tissue-paper above the design and 
trace it through, then to transfer it to the drawing-paper by 
means of transfer-paper placed between the two. The design 
in this case should be carefully gone over with an ivory styl 
The design upon the drawing or cartridge-paper should now 
be pricked carefully and evenly with a pin or steel point. The 
next move is to lay the pricked design on the cartridge-paper 
upon the material and rub pounce or pouncing-powder through 
the holes. When this is done and the cartridge-paper has been 
removed, the material will be found covered with little dots in 
the shape of the design, The pounce should be rubbed on with 
a little Gon. or, if the worker doesn’t object to soil her hands, 
the finger is not at all a bad substitute. When the halves or four 
quarters of a design correspond with each other, the quickest 
and most accurate mode of drawing is to fold the paper into 
two or four divisions and draw upon the upper side only, The 
holes may then be pricked through all four divisions at once 
and by this means & much more correct pattern is obtained than 
if the whole were gone over separately 

“ Bank post paper is cheaper and thinner than cartridge 
paper, which last is too thick to fold in this manner, so we 
should recommend the former to our readers, 

A very good pounce can be made from pulverized pipe-clay 
or powder-blue, Pipe-clay and charcoal make a capital dark 
pounce, if the material to be traced upon be a light one 

In thus pouncing the design gr@t care must be taken to 
place it exactly in the centre of the material, so that no second 
trial is needed. For this reason it is better to keep the whole 
in its place by means of weights. A second trial usually makes 
the dotted impression blurred and indistinct 

When the pricked outline has been removed the design must 
be gone over upon the material with painter Indianink. This 
last should be always used in the case of white linen, and can 
best be puton withapen, For painting the outline a stiff sable 
isthe best kind of brush. Make each sweep of the brush as free 
and bold as possible, or the design will be stiff and feeble and the 
embroidery consequently an interior performance, If in paint- 
ing upon outline a mistake should cccur— and we all know how 
easily that happens—the easiest way to remove the paint is to 
put a little turpentine into a saucer, and with a piece of rag 
rub the material briskly: this will quite remove all traces of 
the paint. We should, however, advise all workers to be cau 
tious in so doing, and by no means to do it more than once 
Do not use pouncing powder with hairy materials, such as 
serge or woolen goods; white-oil paint will be found suitable 
fer these, The quickest way of all to obtain a pattern ix to 
tack it to the material and follow the outline with stitthes ahd 
then to carefully tear away the pattern; this, however, ruins 


| the design, which would otherwise perhaps come in again for a 


similar matter 
(BE. ©. P.)—Can furnish black, ebony panela, 20x94 inches, 


| for $1.87 per pair; china placques for $1.00 per pair, and up- 
| ward; wooden placques for 40 cents per pair, and upward. 


(——)—To give a full description of how to make Macramé 
lace would take more space than we can spare in the Maga- 
zine. A book on Imperial Macramé lace is published at 2 
cents, Which we will procure and mail to any one on receipt 
of the price 

(A Sunscriper.)—A pamphlet containing information in re- 
gard to silk culture is published in this city by Nellie Rossiter 
Sixty-first and Vine Streets. She will mail it to any one on 
receipt of 25 cents 

Sramrina Parrenns.——We are pleased to state to those in 
need of either perforated stamping patterns or patterns stamped 
on paper, that we have made arrangements with a stamping 
and designing house to furnish them at reasonable rates to 
those purchasing through our ageney. After this number we 
will be able to supply all the designs that appear in the 
Macazine. Those which have appeared in previous numbers 
we cannot give exactly. but any one stating the purpose for 
which a design is required, and who will trust somewhat to 
our taste, will, we have no doubt, be perfectly satisfied with 
our selection, We will here say to those from whom we have 
had letters in regard to perforated patterns and to whom we sent 
unfavorable answers, that we will now be glad to fill their orders. 

(A. M,)}—Hat-bands can be stamped for five cents a letter 
We can also furnish them painted by hand for *1,00 apiece or 
75 cents a piece by the dozen. They are very durable done in 
this way and much more artistic than embroidered ones. 

(D. M.)—The nicest and most serviceable goods for light 
summer dresses are nun's veiling and albatross cloth. They 
can be bought in all colors, single width, for 31 cents a yard; 
double, from 50 cents to $1.00 per yard. These miuterials are 
preferable to wash goods, as they do not require to be laun 
dried, 
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 DYSPRPIGS, 


The most common signs of Dyspepsia, or Indiges- 


tiom, are an oppression at the stomach, nausea, flatu 


lency, water-brash, heart-burn, vomiting, loss of appe 


tite, and constipation. Dyspeptic patients suffer untold 
miseries, bodily and mental. They should stimulate the 
digestion, and secure reg 


by the use of moderate doses of 


Rina's PILLS. 


After the bowels are regulated, one of these Pills, taken 


each day after dinner, is usually all that is required to 


complete the cure 
AYER's PILLS are sugar-coated and purely vegetable 
and reliable medicine for the 


a pleasant, entirely safe, 


cure of all disorders of the stomach and bowels. 


They are the best of all purgatives for family use 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., 


Sold by all Druggista. 


Mass. 


Lowell, 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness, More economical than the ordinary | 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multi- 
tude of low test, short we ight, alum or phosphate powders 


This powder never varies 


Sold only in cans, Roya BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 


Street, New York 


ular daily action of the bowels, 


| 





| evidence has since appeared of t 
| scrofulous tendencies; 








IT LEADS ALL. 


No other blood-purifying medicine is made, or has 
ever been prepared, which socompletely meets the wants 
of physicians and the general public as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


It leads the list as a truly scientific preparation for all 


SCROFU ULA blood diseases. If there is a lurking 
SARSAPARILLA W 


taint of Scrofula about you, AYEnR's 
system. 


1 dislodge it and expel it from your 

For constitutional or scrofulous Catarrh, 
“ SAPARILLA is the true remedy. 
cured numberless cases. It will stop 
the nauseous catarrhal discharges and remove the sick- 
ening odor of the breath, which are indications of scrofu 


10us Origin 
“ Hutto, Tex., Sept. 28, 1882. 


ULCEROUS “At the age of two years one of my 
SORES children was terribly afflicted with ulcerous 


running sores on its face and neck. Atthe 
same time its eyes were swollen, much inflamed, and 
very sore 


6 Physicians told us that a powerful alterative 


medicine must beemployed. They 
SARSAPARILLA. A few doses 


united in recommending AYER's 
roduced a perceptible im 

provement, which, by an adherence to your i 

was continued to a complete and pomecnent cure. 


AYER's SAR 
It has 


irections, 

No 

1e existence of any 

and no treatment of any disorder 
was ever attended by more prompt or effectual results. 
“Yours truly, ; JOHNSON.” 


J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


$1, 


Sold by all Druggists six bottles for % 
Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10 cts. Sam 
ple Book 25 cts. 30 assorted Keward Cards, beautiful 
designs, 10 cts SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N, J 


Samples worth $5 free 


ver day at home, 
Portland, Me. 


$5 10 $20 adatom Stinson & Co., 


KIDNEY-WORT 


FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalled the celebrated KIDNEY-WORT as a 
cure. Whatever thecause, however obstinate 
the case, this remedy will overcome it. 


PILES. is very apt to be complicated 


with constipation. Kidney-Wort strengthens 
the weakened parts and quickly cures all kinds 
of Piles even when physicians and medicines 
have before failed. 

Por this it 


RHEUMATISM. 22:3: 


DERFUL CURE, as it is for ALL the painful 

diseases of the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels. 
It cleanses the system of the acrid poison that 

cauces the dreadful suffering which only the 

victims of rheumatism can realize. 

THOUSANDS ors oases 
ofthe worst forms of ble disease have 
been quickl evel, per in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 


twit cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. 


tar It Acts at the same me time on the 
LIVER AND BOWEIS.. 


THIS | distressing complaint 


KIDNEYS, 
2} SOLD by DRUGGISTS, 

$1, LIQUID or DRY, ean be sent by mail. 
WELLS, “ICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. (57) 


KIDNEY-WORT 








































NEW STYLES 


YT IN 
1? DRESS REFORM. 
BATES WAIST. 


(A perfect substitute for 
corsets) $1.75. 

Union Under Flannels, 
Chemisettes, etc., made to 
order. 

Agents wanted. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 


MISS C. BATES, 129 Tre- 
mont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


OLD GOLD 


AND SILVER, 
Teeth Plates, Jewelry, Silverware, 


Broken or unused, bought by 
J. A. LEHMAN, Jeweler, 
107 8. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send gold or silver by express, and it will receive same 
attention as if delivered in person. Satisfaction given 
Refer by permission to T. 8. Arthur & Son, 


STOPPED FREE 
pean P. see tored. 
c RESTORER 


for all Brain & Nunre Pinasns 
cure for Fits, Epi nd Nerve A Fetions 
LNPALLIBLE if tienes m as directed. No Fits after 
firstday suse, Treatise and $2 trial bottle free te 
petpationts, , they paying expressage, Send name. 
and express address to Dr. KLINE, 931 
Arch 8t. Philadelphia, Pa, See principal druggists. 


BIG PAY picsitve. sata 


o sel] our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
20 Gol i and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents, 





ples tree. TAYLOR BROS. &C0., Cleveland, O. 
post-paid. G.I. REED & CO., ‘Nassau, N. 4—9. 


UMPHREYS 


OMEOPATNC A By 
VE TERING: ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL Bene OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Looe gag! ted Veterinary 
Specifics have been sane Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R./Travel'e Hippod romes 

Menageries and eee with perfect success. 


(ger OF SPECIFIC ca. 
A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. 
B.B. Cures Founder, Roca Stiffness, 75c. 
©.C, Cures Distemper, 7 
D.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - - 75c. 
E.E. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 5c. 
F.  « Cures Colic or Gripes, pes, Bellyache, 5e. 
aie. 
H Hi. 
i. 


Prevents Abortion ciate eo Rie © 75c. 

‘H. Cures all Uri Diseases, e-- 5c. 
I, Cures Bre tive Dise gaan, Be. 7T5c. 
J.d. Cures iseases of T5e. 


gestion, - - 
Ve ~* +4 ‘Gane (black ut) with Vet- 
erina: Manet) deen poh 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and M “s+ - > SS. 
edicator,- ---+*+-+-+- “see. 3 
These Vetertn sent free to any 
dress on_recei a wen price, or any order fon 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more, 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual @pp- )send 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
t?"Pamphiets sent free on application. 
HU MPHBEYS Bosmor rune MED. co. 


5—y. 109 Fulton Street, New York. 





OUR NAME on 50 Large, Handsome Chromo Cards 
19e. They are entirely new, made woe | for our 
1883 trade. 13 packs for $1.00. Agents’ Book of Samples, 


2c, Franklin Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 
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TEMPERANGE PUBLICATIONS 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICA- 
TION Hovuss has published over 1,000 varieties of publica- 
tions bearing upon every phase of the temperance ques- 
tion from the pens of over 250 different writers. The 
following are among the public ations: 


For Sunday~School Libraries, 


Sunset on Mount Blanc........... $1.50 
Mabel’s Work. : 1 

Voice of the Home (The 
Her Inheritance . So a ek eee 1.25 


i MRD as (ss @. 0-6 2 9 «eas wee 1.00 
Rex Binggole’ EL. o> 5 « a 'o is) ane 1.25 
Prince o ood Fellows (The)....... 1.25 
Secret of Victory . = th ed ‘a 
nL 6s ar, cs oh 6 6 6. 6 0 Me we 1.50 
Rose Clifton..... 1.50 
ee ee So. « ak 2 508. hae che 1.00 
Amid the Shadows Wer £ Meg gS ee 1.25 
Consecrated . » a 6s ee a oe 


Miscellaneous Is ‘Publications, 


The Temperance Telescope. A 64-page IIlus- 
trated quarto pamphlet, giving 14 different “ Looks” 
at different phases of inte ae bn, with a descrip- 
tive m accompanying each, with 14 full-page en- 
gravings in the high 1est style ofart. One of the most 
startling and effective documents ever ne. Cloth, 


50 cts.; paper,.. . : . 25 cts. 
The Physiology of Alcoholics. 12mo, 22 pp. 
By Wm. B. Carpenter, M.D., LL D., F.R.S,. . . 10 cts, 


One of the ablest medical pamphlets ev er ene. 


Results of Researches on Alcohol. By Benj. W. 

Richardson, M.D. 12mo0.24pp., ......4% 10 cts 

Giving reasons why alcoho! is an enemy to the human 
system, and why he favors total abstinence. 


Constitutional Amendment Manual. By J. Ellen 
Foster. 12mo0, 100 pp. Cloth, 50 cts ; paper, . . 25 cts. 
Containing argument, appeal, petitions, forms of con- 
stitution, catechism, and genera) directions for organized 
work for constitutional prohibition. 


Prohibition Does Prohibit; or, Prohibition not a 

Failure. 12mo,96 pp. By J. N. Stearms, . ._. 10 cts. 

Forty-eight Paces of new testimony, showing conclu- 
sively that prohibition prohibits 


Ten Lectures on Alcohol. 12mo, 340 pp. By B. 
W. Richardson, M.D. Cloth, $1; paper, . - - cts. 


Talks on Temperance. 12mo, 198 pp. By Canon 
Farrar, D.D. This book contains ten sermons and 
talks by thiseminentdivine,......... 25 cts. 


Readings and Recitations, No. 3. 12mo, 96 pp. 
By Miss L. Penney. choice collection of Prose and 
Verse suitable for peleuetoan Public or Parlor 
a See eee eae ee 25 cts. 


The Sunday-School Concert. 16mo, 224 pp. Con- 
taining 26 Concert Exercises and Dialogues. Paper, 


) Cts. 


Alcohol and Hygiene. An Elementary Lesson- 
book for Schools. 12mo. 234 pp. By Julia Colman, 
author of “The Catechism on Alcohol,” “Juvenile 
Temperance Manual,” etc. ........- . . ects 


The National Temperance Adcae 


Published monthly by the National Temperance Society, 
contain’ Arguments, Statistics, and Temperance Tales, 
by some of the ablest writers in the world, and giving a 
condensed history of the Cause ev erywhere. Important 
and indispensable to every earnest worker in every So- 
ciety and Organization in the land. January number 
commences the new volume. Only $1 per year, in ad- 
vance, including postage. Now is the time to subscribe. 
Address 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York 
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BRIGGS . CO. 'S By ng my pom 


the Pattern to any Fabric. De- 
signs in Crewels, Embroi- 
der 
Let rs. New 
eloth, showing all Brig 
Patterns for Spring, 1883, includ- 
ing handsome Braiding Sets for 
dresses, sent on receipt of seven 
three-cent stamps. 
100 FRANKLIN STREET, 
ew York. 
Retail by the leading Zephyr 
Wool ‘Stores, 


SCIENCE OF A NEW, LIFE. 


By John Cowan, M. D pages; 200 illustrations. 
invaluable guide for the married, or FS vem ne ae ma 
marriage. aluable 16-page descriptive circularsent free, 
by J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose Street, New York. 


TO ALL. 


to introduce our 
charming Lilustrated Paper en- 

titled YOUTH into thousands of 
homes where it is not already taken, 
make the following unprecedented 





Desirin 


we 


offer: Upon receipt of only vore a ht 

Cts. in postage stamps, we will send OUTH 
Six 
will 


Months, «nd to every subscriber we 
send, a soiutely free, and postpaid, the 
eautiful Silver- Plated 
1 Elegant Silver-Plated Su- 
ar-Spoon, % Superb Silver-Plated Salt- 
poon, 1 Attractive Silver-Plated Mustard- 
Spoon, All these goods are warranted just as rep- 
resem fe offer no cheap or trashy articles. 
Remember, al. these useful goods are given PREE 
—you merely pay for the paper. This greet offer is 
made simply to intr otees oe paper intg new homes. 
Take advantage of it NOW-—at once. ps guaran- 
y one Three on the Value Money 
f you are not more than satisfied we will 
cheerfully refund the am ount. If you do not care 
for all four of the articles, we will send any one 
you may se aoe _ the paper for three months 
Tor only 24 ct S., or Si y two articles you may 
select and the paper for is a 
large, 32-column, I) boos amily itory-Paper, 
filled with charmi ng Stories, "Sketches, Household 
Notes, Puzzles, etc., in fact everything to amuse and 
instruct the family circle. Address 


YOUTH PUB’G Ov., 20 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 








Instant : relief f free. “Trial package for 
Au Eas. p. ASTHMA REMEDY, Montpelier, Vt 


\RE COINS WANTED !-Send lOc. for 
R: ist ——s price 185 in Confederate | 


money for 25c. T. 4 CRAYTON, Jr., Anderson, S. C. 


, Braiding, and Initial | 
ook, bound in | 
& Co.'s | 


NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS HEAVENLY 
DOCTRINES. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 116 
pages. Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 
10 cents. 


In this little treatise, which can be carried in the 
pocket and read at a sitting, Swedenborg has given a 
lear and concise statement of the fundamental! apne i- 
ples and doctrines of the New Church. The ld only 
be given in outline in so small a compass. Bat e out- 
ine is so distinct, that a careful reading will enable any 
candid mind to gain a true idea of the principles, scope, 

and spirit of the new faith. 

It is just what is required for a brief and comprehen- 
sive answer to the questions so often asked, “ What does 
Swedenborg teach?’ “In what do his doctrines differ 
from those of other Churches?” 


THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE FOR THE NEW 
JERUSALEM. From the Commandments of 
the Decalogue. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 102 
pages. Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 
10 cents. 


The charge is sometimes made against the doctrines of 
the New Church that they are fanciful and dreamy, and 
a device to avoid the rigid exactions of a genuine, prac- 
tical religious life. A careful study of the “ Doctrine of 
Life” will correct this error, and show that they are 
eminently practical, and as co = prehensive and exacting 
in their requireme nts as the laws of the Lord. They do 
not “break one of the least of the commandments, or 
teach men so.” They are also plain and easily compre- 
hended A child can understand them and begin to 
practice them. 


“ Bible 
Flexi- 


EMANUEL 
Student.” 
ble cover. 


SWEDENBORG. By a 
134 pages. Pocket Edition. 
Price, 10 cents. 


This small volume, which has been largely circulated 
in England, is designed to give such information con- 
cerning the life, intellectual culture, and spiritual endow- 
ments of Swedenborg as will enable the reader to form a 
just conception of his fitness for the mission he claims to 
have performed. It will be found useful in correcting 
errors in regard tothe life, character, and work ofSweden 
borg, and in giving a true idea of the New Church and 
its doctrines. 


Mailed on receipt of the price. Address 


I. N. CRECORY, 


New Church Book Room, Chestnut and 22d Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 


ANWBER 


BEADS. 


Electro-Magnetic Amber Beads are noted for their curative properties, they having been used by 
physicians from the earliest ages to the present day, both as a Preventive and Remedy for 


RHEUMATISM, 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT, 


and other Nervous affections. 


These Beads are highly charged with Electricity, and have the prohan we while giving beneficial 


results, of retaining their own onan and Magnetic power, while usefu 


ornamental, attractive, and fashionable wear. 


1, they will be found highly 


A necklace of these Beade sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of $1.25. 


Address 
107 8S. 


Thirteenth Street, 


JOHN A. LEHMAN, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
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NEW STYLES 


DRESS REFORM. 
BATES WAIST. 


(A perfect substitute for 
corsets) $1.75. 


Union Under Flannels, 
Chemisettes, etc., made to 
order. 


Agents wanted. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue free 


MISS C. BATES, 129 Tre 
mont 8t., Boston, Mass. 


OLD GOLD 


AND SILvER, 


Teeth Plates, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Broken o1 ised 





bought by 
J. A. LEHMAN, Jeweler, 
107 S. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send gold « 
attentioz 
Refer by p« 


yr silver by express, and it will receive same 
f delivered in person. Satisfaction given 
rmission to T. 8S. Arthur & Son. 


f TS ces FREE 
Insane Persons restored: 
RVE RESTORER 


for all Baan & as’. ISEASES, 

cure for Fits, Epilepsy and Nerve A alone. 
LNPALLIBLE if taken as directed. No Fits after 
firstday suse. Treatise and $2 trial bottle free te 
pit petionta, they paying expressage, Send name 
P, O. and express address to Dk. KLINE, 931 
Arch &t. Philadelphia, Pa, See principal druggists. 


G PAY; o sell our Rubber P. ey Vamps. Sam- 
ples tree. TAYLOB BROS. &C0., Cleveland, O, 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
ace id. G.I. REED &CO., Nassau,N. Y. 4—9. 


UMPHREYS ; 


OMEOPM CARY 
VETER ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL Honea P OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys Veterinary 
Specifies have been_used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travel’ O Hippodromes 
mane and others with perfect success. 
ST OF SPECIFICS. 


te. and Inflammation, Milk 
holera, 75c. 














A.A. Cures 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog C 


B.B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 75c. 
©.C. Cures Distemper, | Disc! Bes, T5c. 
D.D. Cures Bots or Grubs, Worms, - - T5c. 
E.E.C ures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 75c. 
F.F. Cures Colic or Gripes, ache, T5c. 
G.G. Prevents Aborti on “+222 JT5e. 
H.H, Cures all i hn -*e*- Fe. 
i.1, Cures rip ae iseases, Mange, &. 75c. 
J. i Cures all Diseases of Digestion, -_- 75c. 
Veterinary Case (black walnut) with Vet- 


erinary Manual, (330 10 bottles of 
Medicine, and Me jeaton,’ = 4 SRR $5.00 
Medicator,- ------- see 3 
These Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
dress on_receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Modiclee to the amount of $5 or more, 
Humphrey’s Veterinary Manual (330 pp.)send 
free by mail on receipt of price, 50 cents. 
"Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HU MPHBEY? BORO? ETE MED.CO. 
109 Fulton Street, New York. 
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OUR NAME on 50 Large, Handsome Chromo Cards 
19¢. = y are entirely new, made expressly for our 

1883 trade. b packs for $1.00. Agents’ Book of Samples, 
Fran be n Printing Co., New Haven, Ct. 


26e. 








HOME MAGAZINE!ADVERTISER. 


TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICA 
TION Hovuss has published over 1,000 varieties of publiea- 
tions bearing upon every p hase of the temperance ques 


tion from the pens of over 250 different writers. The 
following are among the publi ications: 
y ~ al 3 , 

For Sunday~School Libraries. 
Sunset on Mount ‘Blanc >) 6 + + ee $1.50 
ys RP eg 7 1.50 
Voice of the Home (The).......... 1.25 
Her Inheritance . 1.25 
NE ee er 1.00 
Rex Rin goles s School i pei 1.25 
Prince of ood Fellows (The)....... 1.25 
Secret of vsetory « : 5 wide a -75 
Our Homes ... cia 6 woe $e eee 1.50 
SE ER Re 1.50 
Over the Way... 1.00 
Amid the Shadows ee fS 1.25 
Consecrated ... 1.50 

vy Dry , 
Miscellaneous Publications. 


The Temperance Telescope. A 64-page Tilus- 
trated quarto pamphlet, giving 14 different ‘ Looks” 
at different phases of intemy*rauce, with a descrip- 
tive m accompanying each, with 14 full-page en- 
gravings in the highe ststyle ofart. One of the most 


startling and effective documents ore eP Cloth, 
50 cts.; paper, , . - 25 cts. 
The Physiology of Alcoholics. 12mo, 22 pp. 
By Wm. B. Carpenter, M.D., LL D., F.R.S. 10 cts. 


One of the ablest medical pamphlets ever issued. 


Results of Researches on Alcohol. By Benj. W. 
Richardson, M.D. 12mo, 24 pp., 10 cts 
Giving reasons why alcoho! is an enemy to the human 
system, and why he favors total abstinence. 
Constitutional Amendment Manual. By J. Ellen 
Foster. 12mo0, 100 pp. Cloth, 50 cts ; paper,. . 25 cts. 
Containing argument, appeal, pe titions, forms of con 
stitution, catechism, and general directions for organized 
work for constitutional prohibition. 
Prohibition Does Prohibit; or, Prohibition not a 
Failure. 12mo,96 pp. By J. Nn Stearns, . 10 ets. 
Forty-eight pages of new testimony, show ing conelu- 
sively that prohibition prohibits 


Ten Lectures on Alcohol. 12mo, 340 pp. By B. 
W. Richardson, M.D. Cloth, $1; paper, . 50 ets, 


Talks on Temperance. 12mo, 198 pp. By Canon 
Farrar, D.D. This book contains ten sermons and 
° 


talks by this eminent divine, 
Readings and Recitations, No. 3. 


12mo. 96 pp. 


By Miss L. Penney. choice collection of Prose and 
Verse suitable for Bh nadie Public or Parlor 
ee Pi eee 25 cts. 
The Sunday- School Phooet: 16mo, 224 pp. Con- 
taining 26 Concert Exercises and Dialogues. Paper, 

25 cts. 

Alcohol and Hygiene. An Elementary Lesson- 
book for Schools. 12mo. 234 pp. By Julia Colman, 
author of “The Catechism on Alcohol,” “Juvenile 

O0B.. 6. chee « Gre Ms 60 cls 


Temperance Manual,’ 


The National Temperance Advocate, 


Published monthly by the National Temperance Society, 
containing Arguments, Statistics, and Temperance Tales, 
by some of the ablest writers in the world, and giving a 
condensed history of the Cause everywhere. Important 
and indispensable to every earnest worker in every So- 
ciety and Organization in the land. January number 
commences the new volume. Only $1 per year, in ad- 
vance, including postage. Now is the time to subscribe. 
ddress 
J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
18 Reade Street, New York: 
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BRIGGS ‘ dong S A warm iron passed over the | 

back of these Papers Transfers 
the Pattern to any Fabric. De- 
signs in Crewels, Embroi- 
dery, Braiding, and Initial 


eloth, showing all Briggs & Co.’s 
Patterns for Spring, 1883, includ- 
ing handsome Braiding Sets for 
dresses, sent om pete of seven 
three-cent star 
100 FRANKLIN STREET, 
ew York, 

Retail by the leading Zephyr 

Wool Stores. 


SCIENCE OF ot NEW LIFE. 


By John Cowan, M. D. ) pages; 200 illustrations. 
invaluable guide for the dy or those neon 
eye aluable 16-page desc riptive circ ularsent free, 
by J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., 31 Rose Street, New York. 


TO ALL. 


— my to introduce our 
charmin fiustrated Paper en- 
titked YO OUTH into thousands of 
homes where it is not already taken, 
we make the roa bn oy pe 
offer: Upon receipt of only F Eight 
Cts. in postage stamps, we will aa (OU uth 
Six Months, «od & every subscriber we 
will send, absolutely free, and postpaid, the 
following articles: 1 Beautiful Silver- Plated 
Butter-Knife, 1 Elegant Silver-Plated Su- 
ar-Spoon, i Superb Silv wid ig =f Salt- 
poon, 1 Attractive Silver-Plated M - 
Spoon. All these goods are warranted juste 
resented. We offer no cheap or tras articles. 
Remember, a). these useful goods are given 
—you merely pay for the paper. This greet offer is 
made simply to introduce the paper inte new homes. 
Take advantage of it NOW—atonce. "We guaran- 
tee jas”! one Three Times the Value of Money 
sent! If you are not more than satisfied, we will 
cheerfully refund the amount. you do not care 
for all four of the articles, we will send any one 
‘ou may se - ctan and the paper for three months 
r only #4 cts or any two articles you may 
select and the paper for 36 you is a 
large, 82-column, Illustrated, ‘amily Story-Paper, 
filled with charming Stories, Sketches, Househoid 
Notes, Puzzles, etc., in fact everything to amuse and 
instruct the family circle. Address 


YOUTH PUB’G Ov., 20 Doane St., Boston, Mass. 



















































. “STHMA Instant relief free. Trial package for 
A’ 3-cent stamp. ASTHMA REMEDY, Montpelier, Vt. 


RE COINS W NTE D!—Send 10c. for 
R4 st showing price s BPs in Confederate | 
money for 25c. ff CRAYTON, Jr., Anderson, 8. C. 


Let ers. New Book, bound in | 


NEW JERUSALEM AND ITS HEAVENLY 
DOCTRINES. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 116 
pages. Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 
10 cents. 


In this little treatise, which can be carried in the 
pocket and read at a sitting, Swedenborg has given a 
clear and concise statement of the fundamental! princi 
ples and doctrines of the New Church. They could only 
be given in outline in so small a compass. ut the out- 
line is so distinct, that a careful reading will enable any 
candid mind to gain a true idea of the principles, scope, 
and spirit of the new faith. 

It is just what is required for a brief and comprehen- 
sive answer to the questions so often asked, “ What does 
Swedenborg teach?” “In what do his doctrines differ 
from those of other Churches?” 


THE DOCTRINE OF LIFE FOR THE NEW 
JERUSALEM. From the Commandments of 
the Decalogue. By Emanuel Swedenborg. 102 
pages. Pocket Edition. Flexible cover. Price, 
10 cents. 

The chen is sometimes made against the doctrines of 
the New Church that they are fanciful and dreamy, and 
a device to avoid the rigid exactions of a genuine, prac- 
tical religious life. A careful study of the “ Doctrine of 
Life" will correct this error, and show that they are 


| eminently practical, and as compre hensive and exacting 


in the ir requirements as the laws of the Lord. They do 
not “break one of the least of the commandments, or 
teach men so.” They are also plain and easily compre- 
hended A child can understand them and begin to 
practice them. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. By a “ Bible 
Student.” 134 pages. Pocket Edition. Flexi- 
ble cover. Price, 10 cents. 


This small volume, which has been largely circulated 
in England, is designed to give such in iformation | con 
cerning the life intellectual culture and spiritual endow- 
ments of Swedenborg as will enable the reader to form a 
just conception of his fitness for the mission he claims to 
have performed. It will be found useful in correcting 
errors in regard tothe life, character, and work ofSweden 
borg, and in giving a true idea of the New Church and 
its doctrines. 


Mailed on receipt of the price. Address 


I. N. CRECORY, 


New Church Book Room, Chestnut and 22d Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 


AMBER 


BEADS. 


Electro-Magnetic Amber Beads are noted for their curative properties, they having been used by 
physicians from the earliest ages to the present day, both as a Preventive and Remedy for 


RHEUMATISM, 


NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT, 


and other Nervous affections. 


These Beads are highly charged with Electricity, and have the pro ty, while giving beneficial 


results, of retaining their own properties and Magnetic power, while usefu 


ornamental, attractive, and fashionable wear. 


1, they will be found highly 


A necklace of these Beads sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of $1.25. 


Address 


JOHN A. LEHMAN, 


107 S. Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PEARS ‘soap 





The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


A SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


As recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


PaoressoR SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS., 


tent of the Royal College of Surgeons. 




















IS INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


(ioodComplexion&NiceHands 
N ’ 


ids so much to personal appearance as 
a Lright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
t the plainest features become attractive, with- 
ou m the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
Many a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
and coloured Toilet Soap. 


Pears SOAP 


ully prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 


a iren and others sensitive to the weather, 
W rorsummer. In England it is pre-eminently 
t nplexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
the ithorities, as, on account of its emollient, 
n rritant character, Acdness, Rouphness and 


Chapping are prevented, and 4 clear bright appear 
: t velvety condition imparted and main- 


a vt 
la 1, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
plexion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 


beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 
Its durability and consequent economy is 


remarkable 


THE BEST DRUGGISTS SELL. REE 





Mrs. LANGTRY:—From a PHOTOGRAPH BY VAN DER WEYDE LONDON, 



































TRAVEI: to BUROYKFSE! 
Estimates of Cost for Tours to any part of Burope 
and the Orient, 

TICKETS ISSUED and RELIABLE INFORMATION 
CHEERFULLY GIVEN. Special urrangements for 
escorted parties to foreign lauas. Full particulars in 
monthly Travel, with mays, seot free. Address AMER! 
CAN EXCHANGE TRAVEI ERS’ BUREAU, 162 Broad- 
way, New York. ©. A. BARATTONI, Manager. 
No Wastr, No TROUBLE, 

No DiSAPPOINTMENT. 
A GOOD SALAD ASSURED 


THE MOST DELICIOUS AND THF 





MOST POPULAR MAYONNAISE 


I POR ALL KINDS OF SALADS, RAW 
\ TOMATOES, CABBAGE, COLD 


MEATS, FISH, etc., ever offered 


for sale. 


_Au Grocers sell it, 
IN HOT R 
ATE 


> 
~ y 
| 
| Don’t be skeptical. 
| Reason teaches and ex 
perience confirms that 
| Tarrant’s Seltzer | 
Aperient is an invalu- | 
able remedy for any and | 
all disorders of the stom 
| ach, liver and bowels. A 
| teaspoonful in a glase of 
| hot water ever y morn 
ing, b-fore eating, ts 
not only extremely bene- 
Acial, but a protection | 
against disease 


| 
ae 
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PURCHASING BY PROXY, 

The mailorder department at Sharpless & Sons 
ts perfect in its most minute details, and through 
its systematic workings, shopping by mail is ren 
dered easter, and is often more satisfactorily done 
than in person. The articles ordered are selected 

by experts who have thorough knowledge of their 

i business, and Satthfuilly obey their letter of in | 
structions, or if the matter is left to their gudg- 
ment, will disp ty taste and skill in the choice of 
SJabrics and gar nishings. 

| Letters of in guiry are promptly responded to, 
catalogues, price lists and samples sent, estimates 
| gtven Jor Bridal Trousseaux, Mourning and 
Travelling Outfits, School Girls’ and Infants’ 
Wardrobes, and also Upholstery Furnishings for 
All orders filled with care 


rooms and houses. 

and dispatch. 

SHARPLESS & SONS, 

$01,803, 805 and 807 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 


Address, 























AND NOT 






A KEY 
Medi Medes WEAR OUT, 
SOLD by Watchmakers, By Mail,25 cts. Circulars 
FREE. J. 8, BIRCH &CO., 38 Dey St., N. Y. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breaktst Coe 


Warranted absolutely puré 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 





= Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO,, Dorchester, Mas. 
IN HOT 


Wate 


Preserve and not 
destroy is a sound motto 
in medication as in 
statesmanship, and dur 
ing this cold weather, 
nothing so preserves and 
keeps in perfect order 
the functions of the body 
a8 @ teaspoonful of Tar- 
rant’s Seltzer Aperi- 
ent, taken in hot water, | 
half an hour before | 
breakfast 


> -o 


REASONS 
WHY 


MRS, THOMPSON'S 
PATENT WAVES 


ARE BETTER THAN ALL 
OTHERS. 


—<— 





















The PATENT SPRING conforms itelf in shape to EVERY head. 
They DO NOT HAVE A FALSE, wiggy look, aa all others hare. 
They cannet tear or break apart, but cuflwear THKEE @ any 
ware made, 
4.-—-They CANNOT WRINKLE or SHRINK with dampness, but 
keep their shape for years, 
They do net fade as quickly, for they don't require dressing as 
avten @8 of here. 
U They are only dresned with a WET COMB, whenthey get MUSSED, 
order for a year without redressing. 
ONE te be CURLY HAIR, or refund 


1 


and are known to remain in 
I GUARANTRE EVERY 
the money if not. 

» MOST IMPORTANT : 
with a THOMPSON WAVE, 
they look ten years younger 

9.— Aa I have 10 diferent styles of THOMPSON WAVES, every fancy 
y ratified, 


Peery lady can look young and attractive 


AS HUNDRADS WILL ACKNOWLEDGE 


cant 


aa” Beware of parties endeavoring to sell 
you Waves representing them to be the 
Thompson Wave, as I do not allow any other 
Dealer to sell my goods, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO HEADQUARTERS OF 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


No. 32 East 14th Street, NEW YORK 





ing w tarrh or Bron- 
chiti who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
Cure. A Home Treatment. No 


itive 
charge for consultation by mail. Valua- 
ble Treatise Free. Certificates from Doc- 
tors, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev, T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 
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Tested and Not Found Wanting, 


The following is taken from The Whispers of Peace, 
published by Rev, 8. H. Platt, A. M., at Southamp- 
ton, N. \ Mr. Platt has been using Compound 
Oxygen for some four years, and during that time 
has tested it in forty-one cases, the results of which 
he has voluntarily given to the public in his paper. 
Mr. Platt is well known among the Methodists, to 
which denomination he belongs, as a truth-loving 
and conscientious man, No question can, therefore, 
lie against the fairness of his report: 


“TESTED AND NOT FOUND 
WANTING. 

“Thirty years of close observation and study have 
convinced us that the selence of medicine needs 
some great vitalizer adapted to the widest range of 
diseases, yet thoroughly practicable. Fora long time 
we sought it in electricity, but for the masses that is 
an untamed colt—serviceable if it can be properly 
used, In the nature of the case, no drug can ever 
meet the requirements, Four years of experiment 
have led us to believe that it is found in the Com- 
pound Oxygen of Drs, Starkey & Palen. 

“As we have been so severely condemned for ad- 
vertising this article so largely, we submit the follow- 
ing facts to the Judgment of our readers, and also to 
answer the numerous letters of Inquiry that reach 
us concerfilng it 

“We have personally tested Compound Oxygen in 
forty-one cases, with the following results : 

“Class I. Cuses recognized from the outset as incur- 
able: One uterine, three consumption, one diabetes, 
advanced stage; all greatly relieved. 

“Class II, Cases deemed as POSSIBLY curable: | 
Deranged several years, excessive nervousness ; 
much improved, 2and38. Bronchial consumption ; 
one nearly cured, the other greatly helped, but the 
disease rendered fatal by anaccident. 4, Bronchitis, 
one lung useless;-cured. 5, Constitutional debility, 
life-long; improved. 6, Consumption; cured. 7. 
Confirmed and increasing hallucinations; cured. 8. 
Neuralgia of optic nerve, gastric irritation, great 
nervous prostration; abandoned for want.of proper 
instruction while at a distance. 

“ Class III. Cases deemed probably curable; 1, Bron- 
chitis and hay fever; bronchitis eured, 2. Gastric 
fever and prostration, inability to recuperate ; cured. 
3 and 4. General debility; greatly benefited. 5, Kid- 
ney disease and nervous debility; ‘life saved,’ 6. 
Persistent and harassing cough; cured, 7, Cough of 
twelve years’ standing; cured. 8. Lung and heart 
disease; lungs cured and ‘heart much tmproved 
9. Obstinate cough; cured. . 10, Consumptive tenden- 
cies and cough; cured. 11. Cough and spermator- 








rhea; cough cured. 12, Nervous debility; enred. 
13, Sclatic neuralgia, nervous prostration (life de- 
spaired of); cured, MM. Consumptive decline; 
‘saved.’ 15. Bronchial and gastric irritation and 
extreme nervous prostration (life despaired of— 
could only take oxygen three seconds); cured. 16, 
Nervous debility and uterine troubles; greatly re- 
lieved. 17-20. Over-work; all helped immediately, 
thongh continuing the work. 21, Uterine difficul- 
ties, extreme nervousness and hallucinations; appe- 
tite improved immediately, but treatment unwisely 
abandoned lest it should increase stoutness. 22-24. 
Treatment not properly used. 2. Nervous debility 
from overstudy ; helped. 26. Debility, difficulty of 
breathing; strong hereditary consumptive tenden- 
cies; debility partly overcome, difficulty of breath- 
ing cured (still under treatment). 27. Liver complaint 
of many years, and nervous derangement; liver 
decidedly better. 28. Lung digease and dyspepsia; 
improved, but frequent absence from home Iinter- 
feres with the treatment 

“ It should be observed 

“Ist. Most of these were cases in which physicians 
and other remedies had failed. 

“2d. Many of them were chronic. 

“3d. In thirty-eight of the forty-one cases only one 
Treatment (two months) was used, and in no case 
more than two. 

“4th, Many of the cases reported relieved or helped 
would undoubtedly have been cured by further 
treatment, but financial reasons prevented. A num- 
ber are still under treatmen 

“Sth. This statement of results is accurate to our 
personal knowledge. 

“6th. These embrace all the cases under our own 


direction instead of being culled, as ordinary testt- . 


monials are, from hundreds or thousands of experi- 
ments. 

“Knowing these facts, and knowing, moreover, 
that, according to the reportsof a large Life Insurance 
Company of causes of death of its members during 
six months of the present year, every fourth person 
died of lung disease (and these, too, all selected lives), 
we should deem ourselves false to the interest of our 
readers, and traitors to humanity, we failed to make 
known such a boon for the suffering. 

“Now, if the Baltimore Methodist or The Pioneer 
can produce from the records of any physician of 
any school or from the history of any proprietary 
remedy, achievements equal to these, we proffer 
our columns for a like publicity; still the faet will 
remain, that they have maligned this agency of “ure 
without adequate investigation of its merits, Prejudice 
and prejudgments are as poor helps to editorial 
consistency as elsewhere in iife.” 


To those who wish to inform themselves in regard tothis new Treatment, we will send, free of cost, our 
* Treatise on Compound Oxygen” and our pamphiet, containing over fifty “ Unsolicited Testimonials ;” also, 
“ Health and Life,’ our Quarterly Record of Cases and Cures under the Compound Oxygen Treatment, in 
which will be found, as reported by patients themselves, and open for verijication, more remarkable results 
in a single period of three months than all the medical journals in the United States can show in a year ! 

Depostrory oN Pactrrc Coast.—H. BE. Mathews, #06 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, 
will fill orders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


G. R. STARKEY, A. M., M.D, 
G, E. PALEN, Ph. B,, M.D, 


1109 and 1111 Girard St, (Between Crestat & Market), Phrila., Pa. 
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